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PREFACE. 

+- 

The  Author  of  the  present  volume  has  for  some 
years  devoted  time  and  attention  to  a special  study 
of  the  therapeutic  action  of  drugs,  and  had  hoped  ere 
this  to  place  the  results  of  his  labour  before  the 
Profession.  In  the  progress  of  his  task,  however,  he 
discovered  that  every  new  fact  obtained,  suggested 
a new  subject  for  investigation  and  research,  while 
the  experience  gained  by  clinical  observation  did  not 
tend  to  diminish  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  him 
to  surround  so  exhaustless  an  inquiry.  He  was, 
moreover,  unwilling  to  content  himself  with  a com- 
pilation of  the  data  collected  by  others,  or  with  that 
apparent  simplification  of  the  subject  so  common  in 
works  on  therapeutics,  but  which  too  often  results 
only  from  a hasty  credence  in  statements  consonant 
with  the  writer’s  ideas,  and  a neglect  of  others  not  in 
harmony  with  those  preconceived  conclusions. 

The  Author  still  cherishes  the  hope  that  he  will  in 
no  long  period  be  enabled  to  embody  his  experience 
in  a larger  and  more  diffuse  production.  The  present 
work,  however,  has  been  written  with  a special  and 
somewhat  different  purpose.  It  is  intended  to  serve  the 
student  as  a text-book  of  Materia  Medica,  and,  while 
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it  is  hoped,  that  it  omits  nothing  essential  to  the  study 
of  the  science,  it  excludes  those  details,  often  embar- 
rassing to  the  student,  and  seldom  necessary  to  the 
practitioner.  It  has  been  his  object,  while  limiting 
its  size,  to  include  all  points  connected  with  the 
officinal  preparation  of  medicines,  and  so  much  infor- 
mation on  the  therapeutic  action  of  drugs  as  would 
serve  as  a sufficient  guide  in  actual  practice.  All 
controversial  points  have  been  avoided,  as  unsuited 
to  the  design  of  the  work,  and  the  information  con- 
fined to  the  facts  really  ascertained  as  to  the  action 
of  each  drug,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
advantageously  employed. 


63,  Harley  Street, 
May,  1855. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


By  the  term  Materia  Medica  is  understood  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  agents  employed  in  the 
cure  of  disease.  In  the  present  volume  it  will  be 
restricted  to  the  discussion  of  so  much  of  the  origin,  pro- 
perties, composition,  and  preparation  of  the  various  material 
substances  commonly  employed  as  remedies,  as  the  Author 
considers  essential  to  be  known  by  those  engaged  in  their 
administration.  It  will  also  include  all  the  officinal  pre- 
parations contained  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
selections  from  those  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges, 
when  such  have  been  thought  important.  The  word  Thera- 
peutics, in  the  present  work,  is  confined  to  the  description 
of  the  special  action  of  each  drug  on  the  animal  economy, 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  diseased  conditions  in  which  it 
may  be  advantageously  administered.  All  general  thera- 
peutic inquiries  have  been  purposely  reserved  for  a future 
work,  as  have  likewise,  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
certain  therapeutic  agents,  as  general  and  local  bleeding, 
electricity  and  baths,  which  could  not  have  been  advan- 
tageously introduced  unless  a considerable  space  had  been 
devoted  to  them. 

In  the  various  officinal  preparations,  constant  reference 
is  made  to  weights  and  measures,  temperature,  &c. ; and 
the  following  remarks,  extracted  in  substance  from  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  are  important  to  be  known. 
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Two  kinds  of  weights  are  used  in  England ; by  one  of 
which,  gold  and  silver,  and  by  the  other  nearly  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  are  valued : the  former,  which  is  called 
Troy  weight,  is  employed  in  pharmacy,  and  the  pound  is 
thus  divided  : — • 


The  Pound,  lb  contains 

The  Ounce,  § ,, 

The  Drachm,  3 ,, 

The  Scruple,  Q ,, 

The  Grain,  gr. 


Twelve  Ounces,  3xij 
Eight  Drachms,  3yiij 
Three  Scruples,  3iij 
Twenty  Grains,  gr.xx 


Measures  of  liquids,  derived  from  the  gallon,  defined 
by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  are  made  use  of.  This,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  is  thus  divided,  viz. : — 


The  Gallon  . . C 

The  Pint  . 0 0 

The  Fluid  Ounce  f.J 
The  Fluidrachm  f.3 
The  Minim  . . TTf 


Eight  Pints  . . Oviij 

Twenty  Fluid  Ounces  f.  5 xx 
Eight  Eluidrachms  . f.3viij 
Sixty  Minims  . D^lx 


The  signs  by  which  each  weight  and  measure  are  de- 
noted will  be  seen  appended  above. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  medicines  do  not  acquire  any 
impurity  from  the  material  of  the  vessels  in  which  they 
are  either  prepared  or  kept ; therefore,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  glass,  or  vitrified  ware,  such  as  porcelain  or  stone, 
should  be  employed,  whose  surface  is  not  glazed  with  lead. 

All  acid,  alkaline,  or  metallic  preparations,  and  salts 
of  every  kind,  should  be  kept  in  stoppered  glass  bottles, 
and  occasionally  those  made  of  green  or  black  glass  are 
desirable. 

When  the  saturation  of  acids  or  alkalies  is  ordered,  it  is 
supposed  that  this  is  determined  by  the  use  of  litmus  or 
turmeric  papers ; and  when  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda 
is  employed  to  saturate  any  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  should 
be  expelled  from  the  liquid  by  heat  before  the  tests  are 
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applied.  In  applying  tests,  distilled  water  should  he  made 
use  of ; and,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  white  bibulous  paper 
should  be  used. 

In  the  filtration  of  liquids,  or  drying  of  crystals,  degrees 
of  heat  are  measured  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer : boiling 
heat  is  212°;  a gentle  heat  between  90°  and  100°.  Specific 
gravities  are  to  be  taken  at  the  temperature  of  62°.  In 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  any  precipitate,  the  precipitant 
should  be  added  in  excess,  and  the  precipitate  well  washed, 
and  afterwards  dried  at  212° ; care,  however,  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  order  that  the  precipitate  be  not  redissolved  by 
the  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Crucibles  should  be  made  of  Hessian  or  Cornish  ware. 

Exposure  to  hot  water,  or  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  in 
a proper  vessel,  constitutes  a Water  Bath. 

A Sand  Bath  consists  of  sand  heated  in  a suitable  vessel. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Dublin  College  makes 
use  of  the  avoirdupois  weight  in  the  dispensing  of  medi- 
cines, and  have  altered  the  subdivisions  of  the  avoirdupois 
pound  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1 Pound  avoirdupois  = 16  Ounces  = 7000  Crains 

1 Ounce  ,,  =8  Drachms  = 437*5  ,, 

1 Drachm  ,,  =3  Scruples  = 54*68  ,, 

1 Scruple  = 18*22  ,, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Dublin  ounce,  drachm,  and 
scruple,  are  smaller  than  those  in  apothecaries’  weight ; 
but  that  the  pound,  consisting  of  16  ounces,  is  much 
larger,  in  the  proportion  7000  to  5760. 

In  dispensing  the  preparations  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia, it  is  important  that  the  difference  of  the  weights 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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INORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

— — 

CARBON. 

(C.  Eq.=6.) 

An  elementary  body  found  pure,  or  almost  so,  in  the  diamond, 
plumbago,  and  anthracite ; combined  with  other  elements,  it 
enters  into  almost  all  vegetable  and  animal  sul stances.  In 
medicine  it  is  now  only  employed  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  vegetable  and  animal. 

Carbo  Lond.  formerly  Carbo  Ligni,  Wood  Charcoal. 

Prep.  Obtained  by  burning  wood  with  a limited  supply  of 
air,  by  which  the  hydrogen,  &c.  are  burnt  off,  and  the  carbon 
remains.  Wood  yields  from  17  to  23  percent.  It  is  met  with 
either  in  the  form  of  the  pieces  of  wood  from  which  it  was  made, 
or  as  a black  powder. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  is  odourless,  and  almost  tasteless;  it 
possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  gases  and  odours  to  a great 
extent,  especially  when  recent ; besides  carbon,  it  contains  some 
salts,  about  2 per  cent. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Carbonis,  Lond.  Charcoal  Cataplasm. 
(Boiling  water,  f.Jx;  bread  ; powdered  linseed  3X ; pow- 
dered charcoal  3iij*  Mix  the  water,  bread,  and  linseed  ; then 
add  two  drachms  of  the  charcoal,  and  sprinkle  the  remainder  on 
the  surface.) 

Therapeutics.  It  has  been  employed  on  account  of  its  absorb- 
ing power,  as  an  antiseptic  and  corrector  of  acidity  and  flatus  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  to  correct  the  state  of  faeces  in 
some  diseases.  Its  use  at  present  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  its  external  application  in  the  form  of  poultice,  to  prevent  the 
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foetor  of  ulcers,  &c.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  recently  proposed  its 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  respirators  for  those  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  injurious  gases  or  vapours. 

Dose.  Internally  from  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful, 
recently  made,  and  carefully  preserved  in  stoppered  vessels. 

Carbo  Animalis  Lond.  Animal  Charcoal. 

Prep.  By  burning  bullock’s  blood ; Ph.  Lond. ; more  com- 
monly from  bones ; it  can  be  made  from  any  animal  matter ; it 
occurs  in  small  pieces,  or  as  a black  powder,  more  or  less  fine. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Inodorous  and  almost  tasteless;  absorbs 
gases  and  odours,  and  has  also  great  power  in  abstracting 
almost  all  principles  from  their  solutions,  such  as  alkaloids, 
bitter  and  colouring  matters,  &c.  Besides  carbon  it  contains 
saline  matters,  small  in  amount  if  from  blood  ; if  from  bones, 
the  earthy  salts  are  more  than  90  per  cent. 

Therapeutics.  Animal  charcoal  may  be  used  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  vegetable,  in  addition  to  which  the 
author  has  shown  that  its  antidotal  power  against  vegetable 
poisons  is  very  great,  rendering  inert  opium,  nux  vomica, 
aconite,  and  almost  all  the  active  organic  poisons. 

Dose.  As  an  antacid  and  corrector  of  foetor,  from  a tea- 
spoonful to  a tablespoonful;  as  an  antidote,  from  to  3 ij  or 
more,  according  to  the  amount  of  poison  taken ; it  may  be 
suspended  in  water  for  a short  time,  and  thus  administered. 

Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus  Edin.  Dub. 

Prep.  Made  by  treating  bone  black  with  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  remove  all  the  salts,  then  washing  and  drying. 

Use.  In  pharmacy  to  deprive  alkaloids,  &c.  of  colour ; it 
may  also  be  used  as  carbo  animalis. 

SULPHUR 

(S.  Eq.=16.) 

An  elementary  body  found  native  as  virgin  sulphur ; also  in 
combination,  as  sulphurets  of  metals,  &c. 

Sulphur  Lond.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  Fraecipitatum  Lond.  Precipitated  Sulphur. 

Prpp.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  generally  prepared  from  the 
virgin  sulphur,  by  causing  it  to  rise  in  vapours,  which  are  con- 
densed in  a chamber.  It  may  also  be  made  from  any  metallic 
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sulphuret,  but  is  then  more  liable  to  contain  impurities,  as 
arsenic,  &c.  The  precipitated  sulphur  is  stated  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  by  throwing  it  down,  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  from  a solution  of  sulphuret  of  calcium. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  a citron  or  bright  yellow 
coloured  powder,  sp.  gr.  P98,  which  rises  in  vapour  at  600° 
Fah.,  soluble  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine  and  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon, 
and  to  a small  extent  in  oils.  Precipitated  sulphur  forms  a pale 
yellow  powder,  in  other  respects  resembles  sublimed  sulphur. 
Neither  should  give  an  acid  re-action  to  water;  the  composition 
of  both  is  the  same.  When  heated  to  a certain  point  sulphur 
assumes  a peculiar  viscid  condition. 

Off.  Prep.  Of  sulphur  (sublimed).  Unguentum  Sulphuris, 
Lond.  Ointment  of  Sulphur.  (Sulphur  ffeft ; lard  fbj.  Pub 
them  together.) 

XJnguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Oint- 
ment of  Sulphur.  (Sulphur  ^iv  ; white  hellebore  powdered  3X  ; 
nitrate  of  potash  powdered  0ij  ; soft  soap  ^iv;  lard  Ifej.  Pub 
them  together.) 

Therapeutics.  In  small  doses  sulphur  is  absorbed  and  then 
acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  skin  and  different  mucous  mem- 
branes, passing  off*  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  skin, 
becomes  also  partly  oxidised,  increasing  the  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  urine.  In  larger  doses  it  produces  a laxative 
or  very  mild  purgative  effect  upon  the  bowels.  Externally  it  is 
a slight  stimulant  and  has  the  power  of  destroying  the  acarus 
scabiei  or  itch  insect.  It  is  given  as  a stimulant  in  chronic 
cutaneous  affections,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  rheumatism ; as  a 
laxative  to  children  and  delicate  persons  ; also  in  diseases  of  the 
rectum,  as  piles.  Externally  it  is  applied  as  an  ointment  in  skin 
affections,  especially  scabies. 

Dose.  As  a stimulant,  from  gr.  x upwards.  As  a laxative, 
3ft  to  3j  or  3U-  Formerly  sulphur  dissolved  in  olive  oil,  called 
balsam  of  sulphur,  was  a favourite  remedy  in  chronic  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism. 

Adulteration.  Sublimed  sulphur  may  contain  a trace  of  sul- 
phurous acid  from  oxidation  during  sublimation  ; when  washed 
it  is  called  sulphur  lotum.  The  precipitated  sulphur  contains 
often  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime,  arising  from 
sulphuric  acid  being  used  to  precipitate  it ; this  can  be  detected 
by  its  not  subliming  with  heat. 
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PHOSPHORUS. 

(P.  Eq.=32.) 

Phosphorus  Lond.  Phosphorus. 

Prep.  From  phosphoric  acid  or  superphosphate  of  lime  (made 
hy  acting  upon  bone  ashes  with  oil  of  vitriol)  by  distillation  with 
charcoal,  when  carbonic  acid  is  formed  and  phosphorus  set  free 
and  sublimes. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A waxy-looking  substance,  usually  in  the 
form  of  pipes,  from  being  cast  into  moulds,  almost  colourless 
and  transparent  when  fresh,  luminous  in  the  dark,  from 
oxidating  and  forming  phosphorous  acid  (P  03),  very  easily 
inflamed;  sp.  gr.  1*77 ; melts  at  108°  Fah. ; insoluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  ether,  oils,  and  true  naphtha ; when  burnt,  forms  phos- 
phoric acid  (P  05) ; becomes  opaque  and  reddish  on  surface  when 
old,  from  the  formation  of  a sub-oxide,  to  prevent  which  it 
should  be  kept  in  water  and  in  the  dark. 

Therapeutics.  Very  seldom  given  internally;  it  is  said  to 
act  as  a powerful  stimulant  and  aphrodisiac,  producing  con- 
siderable gastro-intestinal  irritation  and  other  dangerous  effects 
in  large  doses ; it  has  been  employed  on  the  continent  in  low 
fevers,  cholera,  &c.  The  fumes  of  phosphorus  produce  on 
individuals  exposed  to  them  for  a lengthened  period,  a peculiar 
disease  of  the  jaw-bone,  probably  from  phosphorous  acid  being 
present. 

Dose.  Gr.  i to  gr.  ^ dissolved  in  ether  or  olive  oil.  Phos  - 
phorus  is  introduced  for  the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid. 


IODINITJM.  IODINE. 

(I.  Eq.=126.) 

lodinium  Lond.  Iodine,  in  crystals  (so  named  from  icoSt??, 
violet). 

Prep.  Iodine  is  prepared  from  kelp,  the  vitrified  ashes  of 
sea-wrack,  found  in  the  Western  Islands,  north  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland ; from  the  solution  of  this  substance,  after  the  crystal- 
lisation of  most  of  the  salts,  as  the  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  a 
liquor  remains,  containing  the  iodides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and 
magnesium ; this,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  yields  iodine,  which  sublimes,  and  is 
collected  in  receivers ; by  means  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
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oxygen  is  set  free  and  replaces  the  iodine ; if  we  suppose  one 
equivalent  of  iodide  of  sodium  to  be  acted  on  by  one  of  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  and  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  formula 
representing  the  changes  is  as  follows : 

(ffa  I + Mn  02  + 2-S03  = Na  0,  S03  + Mn  0,  S03  + I). 

Prop,  6s  Comp.  Black  scales  with  metallic  lustre,  sp.  gr.  4’95, 
odour  similar  to  chlorine,  melts  when  heated,  then  sublimes  in 
violet  vapour,  soluble  in  rectified  spirits  and  ether,  but  slightly 
so  in  pure  water,  about  part,  much  more  soluble  in  a watery 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
solutions  precipitate  starch  of  a dark -blue  colour.  In  free 
alkaline  solutions  iodine  dissolves  and  forms  salts. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Iodinii  Composita,  Lond.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Iodine.  (Iodine  J j ; iodide  of  potassium  Jij  J 
rectified  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  until  the  ingredients  are  dis- 
solved, and  strain.) 

Unguentum  Iodinii  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Oint- 
ment of  Iodine.  (Iodine  3ft  ; iodide  of  potassium  3j  ; rectified 
spirit,  f.3j  ; lard  Jij*  Add  the  iodide,  reduced  into  the  finest 
powder,  to  the  lard,  then  the  iodine  dissolved  in  the  spirit, 
and  mix  all  together.)  Free  iodine  is  also  contained  in  Liquor 
Potassii  Iodidi  Compositus,  Lond. 

Tinctura  Iodinii  Caustica,  or  Caustic  Tincture  of  Iodine,  for 
external  use,  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  grs.  xlviij  of  iodine, 
and  3j  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  f.tj  of  highly  rectified  spirit. 

Therapeutics.  When  applied  externally,  free  iodine  acts  as 
an  irritant,  or  vesicant,  according  to  the  mode  of  using  it; 
and  when  rubbed  in  for  some  time,  it  is  absorbed,  and 
influences  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  also  the  system  at 
large:  when  the  diluted  vapour  is  inhaled,  it  acts  topically  on 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Inter- 
nally, free  iodine  produces  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  causing,  in  large  doses,  heat  and 
pain  at  epigastrium,  and  vomiting ; and,  for  the  most  part, 
when  the  full  influence  of  iodine  upon  the  system  is  desirable, 
the  drug  is  given  in  some  of  its  combinations,  more  especially 
as  iodide  of  potassium,  which  produces  but  little  local  irrita- 
tion. Iodine  is  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  can 
be  detected  in  many  of  the  fluids  soon  after  administration, 
especially  in  the  urine ; the  constitutional  effects  produced, 
are  increased  activity  of  most  of  the  secreting  and  excreting 
organs,  as  the  kidneys,  mucous  membranes,  and  skin ; it  also 
powerfully  influences  the  glandular  and  absorbent  systems, 
as  seen  when  such  parts  are  enlarged,  as  in  bronchocele,  in 
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scrofulous  glands  of  the  neck  and  abdomen,  and  is  stated 
occasionally  to  cause  the  wasting  of  even  healthy  glands,  as 
the  breasts  and  testes ; it  has  a powerful  alterative  action, 
exhibited  in  its  influence  over  scrofulous  affections  and 
secondary  syphilitic  disease.  When  given  in  large  medicinal 
doses,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  frontal  sinus,  eyes, 
pharynx,  &c.,  often  become  much  irritated,  and  catarrhal 
symptoms,  coryza,  &c.,  are  induced ; occasionally  much 
depression  ensues  from  its  administration,  accompanied  by  a 
low  febrile  state  of  system. 

Iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium  is  administered  in  very  many 
diseases,  as  the  different  forms  of  scrofula,  in  bronchocele  and 
other  glandular  enlargements,  in  hypertrophy  and  induration 
of  organs  or  parts  produced  by  inflammation,  as  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  spleen,  liver  or  uterus,  nodes,  &c. ; in  chronic 
skin  affections,  syphilitic  or  not ; for  the  relief  of  other  secondary 
or  tertiary  symptoms,  and  also  in  chronic  rheumatism ; in  drop- 
sies as  a diuretic ; in  some  forms  of  amenorrhoea,  as  an  emmen- 
agogue ; and  in  various  obstinate  mucous  discharges,  as 
leucorrhoea,  as  an  alterative. 

Externally  iodine  is  used  in  chronic  skin  diseases  and  over  en- 
larged and  indurated  parts  and  diseased  joints,  to  alter  action  or 
cause  absorption  ; for  this  purpose  it  may  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  the  compound  tincture  or  ointment.  As  a speedy  vesicant, 
the  strong  tincture  may  be  painted  over  the  part  two  or  three 
times  ; one  application,  however,  is  often  sufficient.  A few  drops 
of  the  tincture,  put  into  half-a-pint  of  hot  water,  may  be  used  as 
an  inhalation  in  some  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis. 

Dose.  Of  iodine  (free)  \ gr.  gradually  increased ; of  tinct. 
iodinii  comp.  Lond.  npv  to  M]xx;  of  liq.  potassii  iodidi  comp. 
Lond.  3U  upwards ; of  iodide  of  potassium  vide  Potassii  iodidum. 

Adulteration.  Water  is  often  present,  also  iodide  of  cyano- 
gen ; besides  these,  fixed  impurities,  as  plumbago,  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  charcoal,  iron,  &c.  The  first  two  are  volatile ; 
water  can  be  detected  by  finding  whether  bibulous  paper  is 
moistened  by  the  iodine ; iodide  of  cyanogen  by  distilling  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  when  this  body  sublimes,  if  present,  in 
white  crystalline  needles  before  the  iodine ; the  fixed  impu- 
rities are  left  after  sublimation.  The  London  Pharmacopoeia 
gives  the  following  quantitative  test : “ 39  grains  of  iodine  and 
9 grains  of  lime,  dissolved  in  3 ounces  of  water  by  means  of 
a gentle  heat,  should  give  a solution  of  a yellow  or  brownish 
colour if  the  iodine  be  adulterated  the  solution  is  colourless, 
as  the  9 grains  of  lime  have  the  power  of  converting  almost 
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39  grains  of  iodine  into  iodide  of  calcium  and  iodate  of  lime, 
salts  devoid  of  colour. 

Sulphuris  Eodidum  Lond.  Iodide  of  Sulphur. 

Prep.  (Sulphur  ; iodine  %iv.  Put  the  sulphur  in  a glass 
vessel,  and  place  on  it  the  iodine  ; hold  the  vessel  immersed  in 
boiling  water  until  they  have  united ; afterwards,  when  cool, 
the  vessel  being  broken,  break  the  iodide  into  fragments,  and 
keep  in  a well-stoppered  vessel.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  A bluish  black  crystalline  metallic-looking 
substance,  not  unlike  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  appearance, 
having  the  odour  of  iodine,  stains  the  skin  yellow,  decomposed 
by  boiling  in  water,  and,  if  properly  prepared,  should  give, 
when  so  boiled,  20  per  cent,  residue  of  sulphur.  Composition 
(IS2)  or  a bisulphuret  of  iodine. 

Off.  Prep . Unguentum  Sulphuris  Iodidi,  Lond.  Ointment 
of  Iodide  of  Sulphur.  (Iodide  of  sulphur  powdered  31$ •>  lard 
Jj.  Rub  them  together.) 

Therapeutics.  Applied  externally  it  acts  in  a manner  very 
similar  to  iodine,  and  has  been  employed  in  some  obstinate 
chronic  skin  diseases,  as  lepra,  porrigo,  acne  indurata,  &c. 
Internally  it  possesses  no  particular  value,  but  has  been  given  as 
an  alterative. 

Dose.  Gr.  | to  gr.  iij  or  more. 


BROMINIUM.  BROMINE. 

(Br.  Eq.=80.) 

Bromine  (so  named  from  fipufios,  a stench,)  was  formerly  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  was  also  one  of  its  salts,  bromide 
of  potassium.  It  is  contained  in  sea  water,  sea  plants,  &c. 

Prep.  From  bittern,  the  liquor  left  from  sea  water,  after  the 
crystallisation  of  common  salt;  it  is  present  as  bromide  of 
magnesium,  and  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a current  of  chlo- 
rine gas  through  the  liquor,  wrhich  unites  with  the  magnesium, 
and  liberates  the  bromine ; this  is  often  taken  up  by  shaking 
with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  bromine,  and  rises  with  it 
to  the  surface.  Subsequent  purification  is  required,  usually 
effected  by  converting  the  bromine  into  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  again  liberating  the  bromine  by  means  of  bin-oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A dark  brownish-red  liquid  by  reflected,  but 
hyacinth-red  by  transmitted  light  through  thin  layers,  of  an 
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intensely  disagreeable  acrid  odour  and  taste,  very  volatile,  and 
fumes  when  exposed ; soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  slightly  in 
water ; soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming  salts ; precipitates 
starch  of  an  orange  colour. 

Therapeutics.  Bromine  is  never  administered  but  as  bro- 
mide of  potassium.  The  effects  of  this  salt  resemble  in  many 
respects  those  of  the  iodide,  acting  as  a powerful  alterative  ; 
from  the  author’s  experience,  however,  it  differs  in  many  im- 
portant points  ; not  irritating  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air- 
passages,  and  in  larger  doses  inducing  symptoms  referable  to 
the  nervous  system  not  observed  during  the  administration  of 
the  iodide.  It  may  be  given  in  scrofula,  hypertrophy  of  spleen 
and  liver,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  secondary  syphilis,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  bromide  of  potassium,  gr.  v upwards. 

CHLORINIUM.  CHLORINE. 

(Cl.  Eq.=35.5.) 

Free  chlorine  occurs  in  the  form  of  a greenish-coloured  gas, 
having  a peculiar  acrid  odour,  very  soluble  in  water,  especially 
when  cold ; it  possesses  intense  chemical  powers,  bleaches  all 
vegetable  colours,  and  acts  as  a powerful  disinfectant,  probably 
by  decomposing  the  organic  particles  producing  diseases.  For 
this  purpose  it  can  be  evolved  from  chlorinated  lime  by  the 
addition  of  some  acid,  or  more  economically  by  the  following- 
method  : — Mix  one  part  of  common  salt  and  one  part  of  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  intimately  together,  and  add  to  these,  put 
into  a shallow  dish,  two  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  pre- 
viously diluted  with  two  parts  of  water ; such  a mixture  will 
continue  to  give  off  chlorine  for  some  days. 

ILiquor  Chlorinii  Loud.  Appendix.  Solution  of  Chlorine, 
or  chlorine  water  (recently  prepared). 

Prep.  Lond.  (Hydrochloric  acid,  f.yj  ; bin-oxide  of  manga- 
nese, powdered,  3\j ; distilled  water  OH.  Mix  the  acid  and 
bin-oxide  in  a retort,  then  pass  the  chlorine  through  the  water 
until  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  given  off)  In  this  process 
the  decompositions  which  take  place  are  represented  in  the 
formula  (2  H Cl  + Mn  02  = Mn  Cl  + 2 HO  + Cl). 

Prop.  & Comp.  A liquid,  having  a slight  green  colour,  and 
very  strong  odour  of  chlorine,  when  exposed  to  light,  is  decom- 
posed with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen,  and 
hence  ordered  to  be  used  recently  prepared. 

Use.  Ordered  by  the  London  College  only  as  a test ; its 
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use  is  described  under  Quinine  and  Morphia : it  is  useful  in 
liberating  iodine  from  combinations.  Its  action  as  a remedy 
resembles  that  of  the  liquor  sodae  chlorinatae ; and  it  may  be 
used,  when  diluted  about  seven  times  with  water,  as  a gargle  or 
lotion,  or  still  more  dilute  as  an  internal  remedy  in  any  low  or 
typhoid  states  of  the  system. 

AQUA.  WATER. 

Aqua  Histillata  Lond.  Distilled  Water. 

Prep.  Made  by  distilling  ordinary  spring  or  rain  water  in 
a still,  rejecting  the  first  portion. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A limpid  colourless  fluid,  devoid  of  taste 
and  smell,  not  altered  by  the  addition  of  lime-water,  chloride  of 
barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  indicating  freedom  from  carbonic  acid  or  carbonates, 
sulphates,  chlorides  and  most  organic  matter,  lime  and  ordinary 
metallic  impurities,  as  copper,  lead,  &c.  Composition  (H  0). 

Use.  It  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  making  all  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  but  common  water  is  frequently  substituted ; in 
some  cases  this  neglect  is  important,  as  insoluble  and  inert 
compounds  are  formed,  and  the  solvent  power  of  distilled  water 
for  some  substances  exceeds  that  of  common  water. 

Aquae  Minerales.  Mineral  Waters. 

All  water  found  on  the  earth’s  surface  contains  more  or  less 
foreign  matter.  The  purest  is  melted  snow  or  rain  water, 
collected  at  a distance  from  towns.  The  most  common  impu- 
rities are  salts  of  lime,  as  the  sulphate,  and  the  carbonate  held 
in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Besides  these, 
water  always  contains  a certain  amount  of  gases  dissolved  in 
it,  as  common  air,  or  rather  air  rich  in  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid.  The  nature  of  the  saline  impurities  varies  much  with 
the  kind  of  soil  through  which  the  water  flows ; for  some 
substances,  as  silex,  are  almost  insoluble,  whereas  limestone 
and  gypsum  dissolve  to  a considerable  amount,  the  former 
especially,  when  the  water  is  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
When  these  foreign  matters  exist  in  the  water  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  impart  a sensible  taste,  it  is  called  a mineral 
water:  these  have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  depending 
on  their  chemical  composition. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  : — 

Class  1. — Chalybeate  or  Ferruginous  Waters. 

These  waters  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  iron  contained  in 
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them ; in  many  waters  traces  of  iron  exist,  but  such  only  are 
named  chalybeate  as  possess  sufficient  of  this  metal  to  endow 
them  with  decided  medicinal  powers.  In  some  springs,  the 
iron  exists  in  the  form  of  carbonate  held  in  suspension  by  excess 
of  carbonic  acid ; when  such  are  exposed  to  the  air,  peroxide  of 
iron  is  soon  formed  and  deposited  : others  contain  sulphate  of 
iron,  often  associated  with  sulphate  of  alumina,  sometimes  with 
chloride  of  iron. 

The  most  important  chalybeate  waters,  in  which  carbonate 
of  iron  is  found,  are  those  of  Pyrmont,  Spa,  Schwalbach,  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  and  Harrowgate. 

Iron  exists  as  a sulphate  in  the  waters  of  Sand  Rock,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Brighton,  &c. 

Therapeutics.  Chalybeate  waters  are  useful  in  anaemic  con- 
ditions of  the  system ; those  containing  the  carbonate  of  iron 
are  generally  preferred,  agreeing  better  with  the  stomach,  and 
being  less  astringent.  Individuals  of  plethoric  habits  should 
avoid  chalybeate  waters. 

Class  2. — Acidulous  or  Carbonated  Waters. 

These  waters  contain  a large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
gives  them  their  acidity,  and  causes  them  to  sparkle ; they 
usually  hold  in  solution  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia, 
which  often  become  deposited  on  exposure  from  the  escape 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  acted  as  the  solvent.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  waters  are  those  of  Carlsbad,  Seltzer,  and 
Ilkestone,  near  Nottingham. 

Therapeutics.  These  waters  are  useful  in  atonic  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  the  free  carbonic  acid  improving  the  tone  of  the 
stomach ; they  also,  from  the  alkaline  salts  they  possess,  act  as 
alteratives,  increasing  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  and  skin, 
and  are  often  valuable  in  chronic  visceral  diseases,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  some  calcareous  affections. 

Class  3. — Saline  Waters. 

These  waters  contain  various  salts,  as  sulphates  of  soda, 
magnesia,  and  lime  ; chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium ; carbonates  of  lime  and  soda,  &c.  Hence  they  may  be 
subdivided  : 

Some  containing  chiefly  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda 
are  named  purging  saline  ivaters,  as  those  of  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  Epsom,  Seidlitz,  and  Piillna. 

Some  having  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  for  their  prin- 
cipal ingredients  are  called  calcareous  waters , as  those  of 
Buxton,  Bath,  and  Bristol. 
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Others  contain  chiefly  chlorides,  with,  now  and  then,  traces 
of  iodine  and  bromine,  called  salt  waters , as  those  of  Weisbaden 
and  Baden-Baden.  Sea  water  also  belongs  to  this  division. 

Lastly,  some  saline  waters  are  noted  for  the  amount  of 
alkaline  carbonates  they  contain,  alkaline  waters , as  those  of 
Yichy,  Ems,  and  Malvern. 

Therapeutics.  The  purging  waters  are  indicated  in  cases 
where  congestion  of  the  portal  system  is  present,  whether  from 
organic  visceral  disease  or  not ; the  calcareous  waters  in  chronic 
gout  and  rheumatism,  and  some  skin  affections  : they  act  as 
powerful  stimulants  and  alteratives,  increasing  the  urinary  and 
cutaneous  excretions : the  simple  saline  waters  are  more 
adapted  for  scrofulous  affections,  as  glandular  enlargement, 
&c. ; and  the  alkaline  waters  in  gout,  and  urinary  diseases 
connected  with  excessive  formation  of  uric  acid,  as  they  tend  to 
induce  a less  acid  condition  of  urine. 

Class  4. — Sulphuretted  or  Hepatic  Waters. 

All  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution,  and  are 
readily  known  by  their  odour ; the  most  celebrated  are  those 
of  Harrowgate,  Moffat,  Cheltenham,  Aix-la-Chapelle : some 
contain  an  alkaline  sulphuret  as  well  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Therapeutics.  These  waters  act  as  stimulants,  especially  on 
the  skin  and  uterine  system,  and  are  used  chiefly  in  chronic 
skin  diseases,  certain  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  uterine 
affections,  &c. 

ACXDA.  ACIDS. 

(alphabetically  arranged,  including  some  acids  eeom  the 

ORGANIC  KINGDOM.) 

Acidum  Aceticum  Lond.  Acetic  Acid,  prepared  from 
wood  by  distillation  (purified). 

Prep.  When  wood  is  heated  in  close  vessels,  as  in  iron 
retorts,  amongst  the  volatile  products  of  its  destruction,  a large 
amount  of  acetic  acid  distils  over,  mixed  with  wood  spirit  and 
various  hydrocarbons ; from  this  fluid,  after  redistillation,  and 
neutralisation  with  carbonate  of  soda,  acetate  of  soda  is  sepa- 
rated by  crystallisation,  and  purified  by  several  re-crystallisations ; 
this  salt  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  yields  acetic  acid 
mixed  with  water,  and  forms  the  product  under  consideration. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  liquid  of  very  pungent  odour 
and  strong  acid  taste,  sp.  gr.  1-048  Ph.  Lond.,  contains  30‘8  per 
cent,  of  real  acid ; is  volatile,  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of 
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barium  or  nitrate  of  silver ; has  no  action  on  strips  of  metallic 
silver,  and  when  neutralised  with  ammonia  is  not  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium; these  various  tests  indicating  a freedom  from  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acids,  and  metallic  impurities,  especially 
copper:  100  grains  of  the  acid  are  saturated  by  87  grains  of 
crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  ; diluted  with  6 parts  of  water  it 
has  the  strength  of  ordinary  vinegar.  (The  real  acid,  or  acetate 
of  water,  has  the  composition  (HO,  C4  H3  03),  crystallises  at 
59°  Fah.,  and  is  called  glacial  acetic  acid.) 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum,  Lond.  Dilute  Acetic 
Acid.  (Acetic  acid,  f.  3xxiij  > distilled  water,  Oj.  To  the  acid 
add  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary,  that  it  may  accurately 
fill  a pint  measure,  and  mix.)  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*008.  A 
fluid  ounce  is  saturated  by  57  grains  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  strong  acid  is  used  in  Acetum  Cantharidis,  Lond., 
and  Oxymel,  Lond. ; and  the  diluted  acid  in  Acetum  Colchici, 
Lond.,  and  Acetum  Scillae,  Lond. 

Therapeutics.  When  freely  diluted,  acetic  acid,  given  inter- 
nally, acts  as  a refrigerant,  but  is  seldom  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Externally,  in  its  strong  form,  it  is  used  as  a rube- 
facient; sometimes  as  a vesicant  and  escharotic;  but  the  glacial 
acid  is  more  effective  for  such  purposes ; and,  much  diluted,  to 
sponge  the  surface  in  fevers,  also  in  cooling  lotions.  Acetic  acid 
is  more  frequently  employed  on  account  of  its  solvent  powers, 
than  for  any  therapeutic  value  it  may  possess. 

Dose.  Of  acidum  aceticum  dilutum,  f.3j  to  f. 3 Hj  diluted. 

Adulteration.  Foreign  acids,  and  metallic  impurities,  as 
copper,  detected  by  the  above  tests. 

Acetum  (Britannicum)  Lond.  Vinegar  (British).  Impure 
acetic  acid,  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  malt  by  fermentation. 

Prep.  When  an  infusion  of  malt  is  fermented  and  afterwards 
exposed  very  freely  to  the  action  of  air,  the  alcohol  contained 
in  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  which  is 
contained  in  the  vinegar.  The  change  is  thus  shown  : alcohol, 
(C4  H6  02)-f04=acetic  acid  (HO,  C4  H3  03)  + 2 HO. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A brownish  yellow  liquid,  having  an  agree- 
able acid  odour  and  taste;  sp.  gr.  1*019  ; contains  about  5 per 
cent,  of  real  acid,  together  with  colouring  matter,  mucilage,  and 
a small  amount,  part  by  weight,  allowed  by  law,  of  sulphuric 
acid.  A fluid  ounce  of  vinegar  is  saturated  by  60  grains  of  crys- 
tallised carbonate  of  soda ; when  10  minims  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium  (Lond.)  are  added  to  a f.Jj  of  vinegar, 
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and  the  deposit  separated  by  filtration,  the  addition  of  more  of 
the  chloride  causes  no  further  precipitation,  unless  an  illegal 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  present.  Vinegar  is  not  altered  in 
colour  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  unless  metallic  impurities  are 
present. 

Off.  Prep.  Acetum  Distillatum,  Lond.  Distilled  Vinegar. 
(Vinegar,  a gallon,  distil  seven  pints  in  a sand-bath.)  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  1*0065.  A fluid  ounce  is  saturated  by  57  grains  of  the 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Acetum  is  contained  also  in 
Liniment.  iEruginis,  Lond. 

Therapeutics.  The  action  of  acetum  is  the  same  as  that  of 
dilute  acetic  acid  of  equal  strength. 

Dose.  Of  acetum,  or  acetum  distillatum,  f.3j  to  f.3dj, 
diluted. 

Adulteration.  Excess  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to 
vinegar,  and  metallic  impurities  may  be  present  from  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  kept ; these  may  be  detected  by  the  tests  above  given. 

Acidum  Arseniosum  Lond.  Vide  Preparation  of  Arsenic. 

Acidum  Eenzoicum  Lond.  Vide  Gum  Benzoin. 

Acidum  Carbonicum.  Carbonic  Acid.  (Solution  in  water.) 
Aerated  water. 

Prep.  By  acting  upon  carbonate  of  lime,  as  chalk,  marble,  &c., 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  the  gas  through  water 
under  pressure. 

Prop,  db  Comp.  Carbonic  acid  (C  02)  is  a colourless  gas, 
heavier  them  air,  soluble  in  its  own  volume  of  water;  the  solu- 
bility much  increased  by  pressure.  The  solution  is  acid  in 
re-action,  sparkling  when  exposed  to  air  from  the  escape  of  the 
gas.  Water  containing  this  acid  has  the  power  of  holding  in 
solution  carbonates  of  magnesia,  lime,  iron,  &c. 

Therapeutics.  The  gas,  when  existing  in  quantities  above  a 
very  small  amount  in  the  air,  acts  as  a narcotic  poison,  causing 
asphyxia ; and  directed  in  a stream  upon  a painful  ulcerated 
surface,  is  stated  to  allay  the  pain.  When  taken  in  the  stomach, 
aerated  water  diminishes  irritability  if  present,  and  hence  allays 
sickness;  and  carbonic  acid  is  often  given  in  the  form  of  effer- 
vescing medicines  made  with  an  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  an 
alkali.  The  water  may  also  be  usefully  employed  in  dissolving 
saline  remedies,  as  phosphates,  carbonates,  &c,,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  continue  their  use  for  a lengthened  period. 

Much  of  such  water  is  now  prepared  in  the  Gasogene  appa- 
ratus, of  English  and  French  construction. 
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ACIDUM  HTDROCHLOEICUM. 


Acidum  Citricum  Lond . Citric  Acid. 

Prep.  From  the  juice  of  lemons,  limes,  and  other  allied 
species,  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  chalk,  to  form  a citrate  of 
lime,  purifying  this  and  liberating  the  citric  acid  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Large  transparent  colourless  crystals,  right 
rhombic  prisms,  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  decomposed  by  heat, 
soluble  in  water  and  spirit ; the  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Citric  acid  does  not  render  lime- 
water  turbid  (citrate  of  lime  is,  however,  a sparingly  soluble  salt), 
and  causes  no  precipitate  with  any  salts  of  potash  except  the 
tartrate,  from  which  it  throws  down  the  bitartrate  : 100  grains 
of  citric  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  are  saturated  by  205’7  grains 
of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda.  Composition  of  the  crystal- 
lised salt  (3  Ho,  C12  H5  031  + HO)  or  (3  HO,  Ci  + HO). 
Citric  acid  being  regarded  as  tribasic,  3 equivalents  of  the  water 
act  the  part  of  base. 

Therapeutics.  Citric  acid  given  internally  appears  to  act 
as  a refrigerant,  that  is,  in  some  way  or  other  diminishes 
the  preternatural  temperature  of  the  body  in  febrile  states  of 
the  system  ; it  allays  thirst  and  irritation  of  the  skin. 

Dose . Gr.  xto  3ft  or  more  dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened. 

Adulteration.  Traces  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  present,  also 
tartaric,  both  detected  by  the  tests  given  above. 

Acidum  Gallicum,  vide  Gallae  or  Hut-galls. 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum  Lond.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  pre- 
pared from  chloride  of  sodium ; Muriatic  Acid. 

Prep.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  on  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt)  in  a glass  retort,  sulphate  of  soda 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed  ; the  latter  gas  distils  over, 
and  is  collected  in  a receiver  containing  water,  which  absorbs 
it  rapidly. 

Prop.  & Comp . A colourless  transparent  liquid,  with  a 
suffocating  odour,  and  very  acrid  sour  taste,  giving  off  white, 
acrid  fumes  when  exposed  to  air;  sp.  gr.  1T6 ; entirely 
dissipated  by  heat;  it  consists  of  hydrochloric  acid  (H  Cl.) 
dissolved  in  water. 

It  has  no  action  on  gold  leaf,  even  when  boiled  with  it, 
shown  by  the  acid,  after  digestion  on  the  metal,  not  giving  any 
precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin;  nor  does  the  acid  deco- 
lorise a solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo ; these  tests  indicating 
an  absence  of  free  chlorine.  The  diluted  acid  is  not  precipitated 
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by  chloride  of  barium,  ammonia,  or  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  indicating  the  absence  of  sulphates,  and  earthy 
or  metallic  matter.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  acid,  of  density 
1*16,  are  saturated  by  132  grains  of  crystallised  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  contain  thirty -four  per  cent,  of  real  hydrochloric  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Hydrochloricum  Dilutum,  Lond.  Dilute 
Hydrochloric  Acid.  (Hydrochloric  acid,  f.Jv;  distilled  water, 
f.Jxv;  mix.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*043.  A fluid  ounce  of  this  acid 
is  saturated  by  168  grs.  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda.) 

Therapeutics.  Externally  it  acts  as  a powerful  caustic,  and 
acrid  poison.  Internally  in  a dilute  form,  as  a refrigerant, 
tonic,  and  astringent.  It  is  given  in  some  forms  of  atonic 
dyspepsia,  in  low  states  of  the  system,  as  in  the  petechial 
form  of  exanthematous  diseases.  It  is  also  used  as  a gargle 
in  ulceration  of  the  throat,  and  in  diphtheritis. 

Dose.  Of  acidum  hydrochloricum  dilutum  R]xv  to  ftjxl  diluted. 

Adulteration.  Sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  iron,  for  which 
the  tests  are  given.  The  commercial  acid  is  generally  coloured 
from  the  presence  of  the  latter  impurities. 

Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum  Lond.  Diluted 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  or  Prussic  Acid. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  Jij. ; sulphuric  acid, 
f.3vii ; distilled  water  OjlM  Mix  the  acid  with  four  fluid  ounces 
of  the  water,  and  to  these,  placed  in  a retort,  when  they  have 
cooled,  add  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  first  dissolved  in  half- 
a-pint  of  the  water.  Pour  eight  fluid  ounces  of  water  into  a 
cooled  receiver ; then  the  retort  being  fitted  on,  let  six  fluid 
ounces  of  acid  pass  into  this  water  distilled  with  a gentle  heat 
in  a second  bath ; lastly,  add  six  more  fluid  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary,  that  12*59  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  may  be  accurately  saturated 
by  100  grains  of  this  acid.)  The  changes  occurring  in  this  process 
are  rather  complex,  but  in  substance  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  a double  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
iron  (2  KCy  + FeCy  + 3 HO) ; when  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  a portion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  of  the 
salt  is  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  a salt  containing  two  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  iron 
to  one  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  left  in  the  retort,  called 
Everitt’s  yellow  salt;  the  formula  for  the  decomposition  is  as 
follows : 

(K4 Cy4  + Fe2  Cy2)  + 3 (HO,  S03)  = (Fe2  Cy2  + KCy)+ 

3 (KO,SOs)+3  HCy. 
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Anhydrous  prussic  acid  can  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  (hydrosulphuric  acid)  over  bicyanide  of  mercury, 
bisulphuret  of  the  metal  and  hydrocyanic  acid  being  formed. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  produced  when  amygdaline,  a principle 
contained  in  the  bitter  almond  and  the  kernels  of  allied  fruits, 
is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water,  and  an  albuminous  prin- 
ciple contained  in  such  fruit ; vide  Amygdala  Amara. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  dilute  acid,  prepared  as  above,  is  a 
colourless  liquid  of  peculiar  odour  and  taste,  entirely  volatilised 
by  heat,  of  a very  slight  acid  re-action,  and  the  reddening  pro- 
duced on  litmus  paper,  fugitive  in  character.  It  contains  2 per 
cent,  of  real  or  anhydrous  acid  (H,  Cy). 

The  dilute  acid,  when  pure,  is  not  coloured  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  showing  the 
absence  of  metallic  taint  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  no  red  colour  is 
produced  on  the  addition  of  the  iodo-cyanide  of  potassium  and 
mercury,  showing  the  absence  of  any  foreign  acid. 

The  acid  known  under  the  name  of  Scheele’s  prussic  acid 
contains  5 per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 

The  anhydrous  acid  is  colourless,  with  a more  intense  odour 
than  the  dilute,  sp.  gr.  0*697,  very  volatile,  and  rapidly  decomposed 
into  a carbonaceous-looking  matter.  The  dilute  acid  can  be 
much  longer  preserved  when  a little  mineral  acid  is  present,  as 
a trace  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Therapeutics . Anhydrous  prussic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
intense  and  rapid  of  poisons,  acting  as  a direct  sedative,  appa- 
rently from  arresting  the  functions  of  the  whole  body  ; its  effects 
are  the  same  whether  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  to 
other  mucous  membranes,  as  to  the  eye,  or  inhaled  as  vapour. 

When  much  diluted,  and  in  medicinal  doses,  it  allays  pain 
and  spasms,  and  if  the  dose  be  large,  induces  giddiness,  &c. 
It  is  given  in  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, as  in  gastrodynia,  enterodynia,  pyrosis,  and  vomiting ; 
also  in  chest  affections,  as  pertussis,  asthma,  and  other  cases 
where  the  character  of  the  cough  is  nervous ; occasionally  it  is 
used  to  allay  palpitation  of  the  heart,  especially  when  connected 
with  dyspepsia,  and  it  has  been  prescribed  in  epilepsy,  chorea, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Externally  applied  it  allays  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  when 
freely  diluted  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  lotion  in  cutaneous 
affections  accompanied  with  much  itching  : great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  skin  is  not  abraded. 

Pose.  Of  acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutum  M|ij.  to  Hlx. 
Scheele’s  acid  is  2^  times  stronger. 
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In  the  form  of  lotion,  f.  3j  or  more  may  be  added  to  Oft  of 
water,  lead  lotion,  or  almond  emulsion. 

Incompatibles.  It  is  often  prescribed  with  alkalies,  as  liquor 
potassae,  &c. ; then  a cyanide  of  the  metal  is  formed,  which  acts 
in  the  same  manner ; but  if  a salt  of  iron  be  also  present,  yellow 
prussiate  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  produced — a salt  pos- 
sessing none  of  the  properties  of  prussic  acid. 

Acidum  Hydro-Sulphuricum  (recens  praeparatum)  Lond. 
Appendix.  Hydro-Sulphuric  Acid  (recently  prepared). 

Prep.  By  treating  a metallic  sulphuret,  as  sulphuret  of 
iron,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  the  gas  which  is 
evolved  into  cold  distilled  water. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  liquid,  having  the  odour  of 
rotten  eggs ; 'gradually  decomposing,  especially  when  exposed 
to  air  and  light,  with  the  deposition  of  sulphur.  It  is  a 
watery  solution  of  hydrosulphurie  acid,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (H  S). 

Uses.  Introduced  only  as  a test.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  throwing  down  most  of  the  ordinary  metals  from  acid 
solutions  : the  precipitate  with  arsenic  is  yellow ; with  anti- 
mony, orange ; with  cadmium,  yellow ; with  mercury,  lead, 
copper,  and  silver,  black ; with  bismuth  and  gold,  brownish- 
black,  &c.  Zinc  is  precipitated  white,  from  a slightly  alkaline 
solution. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a constituent  of  some  mineral 
waters.  When  the  gas  is  inhaled  undiluted,  it  acts  as  a 
poisonous  sedative. 

Acidum  Nitricum  Lond.  Nitric  Acid ; Aqua  fortis,  pre- 
pared from  nitrate  of  potash. 

Prep.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  upon  nitrate 
of  potash  in  a glass  retort,  when  nitric  acid  and  bisulphate  of 
potash  are  formed  ; the  former,  being  volatile,  distils  over. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  transparent  liquid,  with 
strongly  acrid  odour,  and  intensely  acid  taste;  sp.  gr.  1*42,  Ph. 
Lond.;  can  be  brought  up  to  1’50 ; it  fumes  in  the  air,  and 
entirely  volatilises  with  heat.  Composition  (H  0,  N 05)  when 
pure ; if  of  less  density,  contains  more  water.  When  diluted 
with  three  parts  of  water,  it  gives  no  precipitate,  either  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  barium.  One  hundred  grains 
of  the  acid,  of  density  1*42,  are  saturated  by  161  grains  of 
crystallised  carbonate  of  soda. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum,  Lond.  Dilute 
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A.CIDUM  NITEO-MUEIATICUM. 


Nitric  Acid.  (Nitric  acid,  f.^iij  ; distilled  water,  f.Jxvij;  mix.) 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*082.  A fluid  ounce  of  this  acid  is  saturated 
by  154  grains  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Therapeutics.  Externally,  as  a caustic,  it  is  employed  as 
an  application  to  phagedenic  sores,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
warts,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  surrounding  parts.  In 
the  diluted  form,  it  has  been  used  as  an  application  to  some 
ulcers,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Injected  in  a very  dilute 
state  into  the  bladder,  it  has  proved  effectual  in  the  solution 
of  phosphatic  calculi.  Internally  it  may  be  given  as  a 
refrigerant  and  tonic  in  cases  similar  to  those  for  which 
sulphuric  acid  is  administered,  as  in  febrile  diseases,  and  for 
preventing  phosphatic  deposits : it  is  also  very  useful  in  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia.  But  nitric  acid  seems  to  possess  powers 
not  connected  with  its  acid  properties,  for  in  certain  scrofulous 
states  of  the  system,  and  in  syphilis,  occurring  in  such  habits 
where  mercury  cannot  be  given,  nitric  acid  often  proves  very 
serviceable.  It  is  also  given  in  some  forms  of  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Dose.  Of  the  strong  acid,  \\\ j to  it]v ; of  the  dilute,  ft|x 
to  ITjxxx. 

Adulteration.  Chiefly  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
detected  by  the  baryta  and  silver  tests  above  given. 

Acidum  Kfitro-Muriaticum  Dub.  Nitro-Muriatic  or  Nitro- 
Hydrochloric  Acid.  Aqua  Regia. 

Prep.  By  adding  one  fluid  ounce  of  nitric  acid  to  two  fluid 
ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a green  glass  bottle  well  stoppered. 
It  should  be  kept  cool  and  in  the  dark. 

Prop.  & Comp.  When  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are 
mixed,  decomposition  takes  place,  chlorine  and  nitric  oxide 
being  formed,  and  supposed  to  be  in  combination ; the  mixture 
dissolves  gold  from  the  chlorine  present.  It  forms  a deep  yellow 
liquid,  having  a chlorine  and  nitrous  odour. 

Therapeutics.  Similar  to  that  of  a solution  of  chlorine, 
used  by  some  as  a tonic  and  stomachic  in  dyspepsia  ; also 
in  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine.  It  is  thought  to  have  a 
considerable  influence  over  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  to  pos- 
sess alterative  powers.  Used  in  chronic  hepatitis,  syphilitic 
cachexia,  &c.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a foot-bath  in  the  above- 
named  diseases. 

Dose,  miij  to  myj,  freely  diluted.  As  a bath,  f.jijft  to 
each  gallon  of  water  (in  a wooden  vessel). 
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phfrkdAcld.:Ph0SPh0riCUm  DUutUm  Lond ■ Muted  Phos- 

Lord.  (Phosphorus  3vj  ; nitric  acid,  f.?iv;  distilled 
water,  f.^vnj.  To  the  acid  mixed  with  water,  placed  in  a 

until  ;\a  ?and"bath>  add  the  phosphorus;  then  apply  heat 

Tetort  tW  rr  W diStilled;  put  these  into  the 

retort,  that  six  fluid  ounces  may  again  distil,  which  are  to  be 

thrown  away.  Evaporate  the  remaining  liquor  in  a Cansule 

the  1 vf  platma  until  only  two  ounces  remain.  Lastly,  add  to 

JeauS  To  “ v I °°  ’ aS  mUch  distilled  water  as  may  be 

lequiSite  to  make  it  accurately  measure  a pint  and  mix  1 

When  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water  acts  with  the  aid  of  heal 

upon  phosphorus  in  a glass  retort,  the  acid  is  decomposed  into 

oxygen  which  unites  with  the  phosphorus  to  form  phosphoric 

ac  d Sih  o1C  v T • Wh^  eSCapeS ; a portion  of  ^e  nitric 

retort  the  1 ’ Wthi\1S  agam  returned  into  tbe  body  of  the 

raterlT’  th  at  last  remaining  in  the  retort  is  then  evapo- 

Sric  acw'Tm  Th  “ °rdfr t0  drive °ff any ““decomposed 

2 i f A Sympy  S°lutl0n  of  Phosphoric  acid  after- 
wards  diluted  to  the  proper  amount. 

Prop  & Comp.  As  thus  prepared,  diluted  phosphoric  acid 

P ffr°To64eSS  Tr  7-ith«Uv  °d°Urj  °f  “ aSreeable  acid  taste; 
13  HO  pn  \ • C0ftams  87  per  cent-  tribasic  phosphoric  acid 

i m in  Water-  Jt  does  not  precipitate 

chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  is  it  coloured  bv 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  either  before  or  after  strips  of  silver  oT 

copper  have  been  digested  in  it,  these  tests  showing  the  absence 

of  sulphuric  acid,  chlorides,  metallic  impurities,  or  nitric  acid 

ti  sS  3®“  Saturat.ed  by. 132  Srains  of  crystals  of  carbonate 
lime  ’ precipitate  is  caused  unless  the  acid  contains 

Therapeutics.  Dilute  phosphoric  acid  acts  in  a similar 
anner  o ilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  less  powerfully  astringent 
It  has  been  asserted  to  allay  thirst  in  diabetes,  and faSS 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  growth  of  osseous  tumours. 

Dose.  to  tfjxxx. 

“d 

“*  A'“- » » “■«  >» 

Silex  Contritus  Lond.  Powdered  Flint. 

Prep.  By  heating  flints  to  redness,  plunging  them  into 
water,  and  afterwards  reducing  them  to  a fine  powler. 

c 2 
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ACIDUM  SULPHURTCTTM. 


Prop.  & Comp.  A white  powder,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water  and  acids,  slightly  acted  upon  by  alkalies,  and  powerfully 
so  by  hydro-fluoric  acid.  Composition  (Si  03). 

Use.  As  a mechanical  agent  for  reducing  volatile  oils  to  a 
fine  state  of  division  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  aquas  or 
waters  of  the  Pharmacopoeia ; it  has  been  substituted  for  mag- 
nesia, which  acted  injuriously  upon  the  oils. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Lond.  Sulphuric  Acid;  Oil  of 
Vitriol. 

Prep.  Made  by  burning  sulphur  with  a little  nitre  in  leaden 
chambers,  when  the  sulphurous  acid  fumes  coming  in  contact 
with  nitrous  acid  and  watery  vapour,  cause  the  higher  oxidation 
of  the  sulphur,  and  formation  of  sulphuric  acid ; if  sulphur  is 
burnt  without  nitre,  sulphurous  acid  is  produced. 

Prop.  & Comp.  An  oily-looking  colourless  liquid ; sp.  gr. 
1*843 ; having  no  odour,  but  intensely  burning  acid  taste,  chars 
most  vegetable  substances  and  becomes  darkened,  absorbs  water 
rapidly,  and  when  mixed  with  it  evolves  great  heat.  Composi- 
tion (HO,  S03).  An  anhydrous  acid  (S03)  can  be  made.  Diluted 
with  an  equal  measure  of  water  it  generally  gives  a slight  white 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  (from  the  leaden  chambers),  which 
is  held  in  solution  by  the  strong  acid;  when  diluted  with  12 
parts  of  water,  it  should  give  no  yellow  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  indicating  the  absence  of  arsenic,  &c.  : 100 
grains  of  the  acid  require  for  saturation  285  grains  of  crystallised 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum,  Lord.  Diluted 
Sulphuric  Acid.  (Sulphuric  acid,  f.  3XV;  distilled  water,  Oj. 
Add  by  degrees  the  acid  to  OH.  of  water,  then  pour  in  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary  of  the  remaining  water  to  make  it  accurately 
measure  a pint,  and  mix.)  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*103.  A fluid  ounce 
of  this  acid  is  saturated  by  216  grains  of  the  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  The  dilute  acid  is  contained  in  Infus.  Rosm  Comp. 

Therapeutics.  Externally  the  strong  acid  is  a most  powerful 
caustic,  rapidly  destroying  all  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact ; internally,  when  much  diluted  it  acts  as  a refrigerant, 
tonic,  and  astringent.  It  is  used  to  allay  thirst  in  fever,  espe- 
cially when  of  a hectic  character,  to  check  excessive  sweating  in 
phthisis,  to  diminish  passive  mucous  discharges,  and  haemor- 
rhages, to  improve  digestion,  and  brace  up  the  system  in  debility. 
Given  for  some  time  it  increases  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  may 
be  employed  in  phosphatic  deposits.  It  has  likewise  been  found 
serviceable  in  some  chronic  skin  diseases  connected  with  a low 
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state  of  system,  as  in  pompholyx  diutinus,  &c.  Recently  it  has 
been  much  extolled  in  checking  diarrhoea.  Externally,  oil  of 
vitriol  rubbed  up  with  lard  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ointment 
in  very  obstinate  skin  diseases,  as  in  porrigo. 

Dose.  Of  acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum,  Lond.,  Ujv  to  l?|xxv, 
freely  diluted. 

Adulteration.  Water,  indicated  by  a lower  specific  gravity. 
Lead,  detected  on  dilution ; arsenic,  from  use  of  impure  sulphur ; 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  from  impurities  in  the  nitre  made  use  of. 
Oil  of  vitriol  often  becomes  much  discoloured  from  a trace  of 
organic  matters,  such  as  wood,  cork,  &c. 

Acidum  Sulphurosum.  Sulphurous  Acid. ' 

Prep . When  sulphur  is  burnt  in  air,  sulphurous  acid  is 
formed  ; but  this  acid  is  generally  prepared  by  acting  upon  cop- 
per filings  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  aided  by  heat,  when  the 
copper  is  oxidated  by  one  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  a sulphate  of  the  metal 
formed  (Cu  -j-  2S03  = Cu  0,  S03  + S02) ; for  medicinal  use  a 
solution  is  made  by  passing  the  gas  through  water,  which  freely 
dissolves  it. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Water  takes  up  33  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas : 
when  fully  saturated  the  solution  is  colourless,  with  the  suffo- 
cating odour  of  burning  sulphur;  is  a powerful  deoxidising 
agent,  liberating  iodine  from  iodic  acid,  decomposing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  &c.  Composition  of  sulphurous  acid  (S02). 

Therapeutics.  Sulphurous  acid  has  a destructive  influence 
on  vegetable  life,  and  upon  this  its  therapeutic  value  probably 
for  the  most  part  depends.  Externally  applied,  it  causes  irri- 
tation and  redness,  and  has  been  used  for  the  treatment  of  skin 
affections,  especially  when  connected  with  vegetation,  as  por- 
rigo. It  may  be  used  in  solution,  more  or  less  diluted,  or  ap- 
plied as  vapour  from  burning  sulphur. 

Internally  it  is  not  often  employed  in  the  free  state,  the 
vapour  being  so  suffocating  in  character;  but  the  sulphite  of 
soda  is  given  in  cases  of  chronic  vomiting,  depending  on  the 
presence  of  vegetation,  Sarcince  ventriculi , in  the  stomach,  this 
salt  slowly  evolving  sulphurous  acid  in  that  organ. 

Dose.  Of  sulphite  of  soda  3j  to  3j-  A strong  solution  of 
the  acid  may  be  diluted  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  glycerine 
or  some  other  liquid,  and  painted  on  the  affected  skin. 

Acidum  Tannicum,  vide  Gallae,  or  Nut-Galls. 

Acidum  Tartaricum  Lond . Tartaric  Acid,  crystallised. 
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Prep.  From  bitartrate  of  potash  or  cream  of  tartar,  by  the 
addition  of  chalk,  whereby  an  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is 
formed  with  half  the  acid  in  the  bitartrate,  and  a neutral  tar- 
trate of  potash  left  in  solution,  the  acid  of  which  is  afterwards 
formed  into  tartrate  of  lime  by  decomposition  of  the  potash 
salt  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Lastly,  tartaric  acid  is  separated 
from  the  purified  tartrate  of  lime  by  decomposition  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Prop.  & Comp.  In  white  transparent  crystals,  which  are 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  a sour  but  agreeable  taste,  de- 
composed entirely  by  heat,  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  pre- 
cipitating bitartrate  of  potash  from  any  neutral  salt  of  potash. 
It  should  not  give  a precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and 
any  thrown  down  with  acetate  of  lead  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Composition  (2  HO,  C8  H4  010)  or  (2HO,  T) ; the  two  equiva- 
lents of  water  are  basic,  tartaric  acid  being  bibasic  : 100  grains 
of  the  acid  are  saturated  by  192  grains  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda. 

Therapeutics.  Tartaric  acid  acts  in  the  same  way  as  citric 
acid,  as  a refrigerant  in  fevers,  diminishing  thirst : it  is  mere 
commonly  given  for  such  purposes  in  the  form  of  cream  of 
tartar,  or  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  in  an  effervescing  state. 

Dose.  Gr.  x to  3fs  or  more,  dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened. 

Adulteration.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  present  from  the  im- 
perfect preparation.  Bitartrate  of  potash  and  alum  have  occa- 
sionally been  added.  These  latter  would  leave  an  ash  when 
incinerated. 

AMMONIA  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

(NH3). 

When  pure,  ammonia  is  a colourless  gas,  capable  of  being 
liquefied,  of  very  pungent  odour,  the  fumes  producing  an  alka- 
line reaction ; forms  salts  with  acids,  but  always  takes  an  atom  of 
basic  water,  and  hence  by  m^st  chemists  these  are  regarded  as 
containing  an  oxide  of  a hypothetical  metal  called  ammonium 
(NH4) ; thus  sal  ammoniac  may  be  regarded  as  a hydrochlo- 
rate of  ammonia  (NH3,HC1)  or  chloride  of  ammonium  (NH4C1). 
Ammonia  also  forms  direct  combinations  with  acids,  as  car- 
bonic acid,  not  true  salts ; a compound  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia  (NH3,  C02)  is  found  in  the  sesquicarbonate  of  the 
shops.  Gaseous  ammonia  is  sometimes  made  use  of  thera- 
peutically, see  Liquor  Ammoniae,  in  which  it  is  contained,  and 
from  which  it  is  evolved  when  so  employed. 
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Ammoniae  Liquor  Fortior  Lond.  Stronger  Solution  of 
Ammonia. 

Ammoniae  Liquor  Lond.  Solution  of  Ammonia,  the  weaker 
solution. 

Prep.  Any  salts  of  ammonia,  such  as  those  obtained  from 
gas  liquor  or  from  the  distillation  of  bones,  are  decomposed  by 
quick-lime,  and  the  ammonia  (gas)  passed  into  water,  which  ab- 
sorbs it  with  intensity,  and  forms  the  solution  of  ammonia. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  stronger  solution  has  a sp.  gr.  0*882,  the 
weaker  sp.  gr.  0*960;  the  weaker  is  made  from  the  stronger 
by  the  addition  of  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  2 ounces 
of  the  water  to  each  ounce  of  the  stronger  solution.  The  solu- 
tions are  colourless,  giving  off  alkaline  pungent  fumes  when 
exposed  to  air.  No  colour  or  precipitate  should  be  produced 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  lime-water,  showing  the  absence 
of  most  ordinary  metallic  impurities  or  carbonic  acid,  and  when 
neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  should  not  precipitate  with  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  barium, 
indicating  freedom  from  earthy  salts,  chlorides,  or  sulphates. 
Liquor  ammoniae  fortior  contains  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  ammonia ; 
Liquor  ammoniae  nearly  10  per  cent. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Ammonia  Composita,  Lond.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Ammonia.  (Mastic,  3ij  ; rectified  spirit,  f.3ix ; oil  of 
lavender  nqxiv ; stronger  solution  of  ammonia  Oj.  Macerate  the 
mastic  in  the  spirit,  that  it  may  be  dissolved ; pour  off  the  tinc- 
ture free  from  any  sediment,  then  add  the  remaining  ingredients, 
and  shake  all  well  together.)  This  tincture  formerly  contained 
amber,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Eau  de  luce. 

Linimentum  Ammonije,  Lond.  Liniment  of  Ammonia.  (Solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  f.Jj  ; olive  oil,  f.gij.  Shake  them  together 
until  they  are  mixed.) 

Liquor  Ammonia  Fortior  is  also  contained  in  Liniment, 
camphorae  comp.  Lond. 

Therapeutics.  In  medicinal  doses  free  ammonia,  as  exhi- 
bited in  any  of  its  preparations,  produces  warmth  at  the  epigas- 
trium, and  acts  as  an  antacid ; increases  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  allays  spasms,  and  promotes  the  secretions  from 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  especially  the  bronchial.  In 
larger  doses  throbbing  and  pain  in  the  head,  with  heaviness,  are 
induced;  and  in  still  larger  medicinal  doses,  emetic  effects; 
beyond  this,  poisonous  irritant  symptoms  may  be  caused.  The 
action  of  ammonia  differs  much  from  that  of  alcohol,  probably 
influencing  rather  the  ganglionic  and  spinal  systems  than  the 
brain  proper,  and  increasing  the  functions  of  the  secreting  and 
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excreting  organs.  It  does  not  render  the  urine  alkaline,  but 
a portion  appears  in  that  fluid  as  nitric  acid.  Externally 
applied,  ammonia  is  rubefacient,  and  even  vesicant ; inhaled  as 
a gas,  it  is  topically  irritant. 

Ammonia  is  given  to  rouse  the  system  in  syncope,  &c.,  to 
diminish  spasms  in  hysteria,  to  relieve  nervous  headache,  the 
after-effects  of  alcohol,  and  in  delirium  tremens;  also  as  a 
stimulant  in  low  states  of  the  system,  as  typhoid  forms  of  fever ; 
in  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  in  which  latter  the  expectorant 
power  is  also  useful;  as  a stimulant  and  antacid  in  low  forms  of 
dyspepsia  connected  with  increased  secretion  of  acid  and  flatu- 
lence in  the  stomach.  Externally  it  is  employed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  in  syncope  and  insensibility  (in  such 
cases  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  strong  solutions) ; also 
occasionally  it  is  inhaled,  very  much  diluted,  as  an  expectorant 
in  chronic  bronchitis.  On  the  skin  it  is  used,  combined  with 
volatile  or  essential  oils,  in  most  cases  where  a counterirritant 
effect  is  desired  to  be  produced  by  means  of  an  embrocation,  as 
over  painful  parts,  stiff  joints,  &c.  Liquor  ammoniae  fortior, 
rubbed  up  with  lard,  will  vesicate  rapidly,  if  evaporation  is  pre- 
vented. Ammonia  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  poisoning 
with  prussic  acid,  digitalis,  tobacco,  colchicum,  and  other  seda- 
tive drugs. 

Dose.  Of  liq.  ammonite  (not  fortior)  jfjx  to  njxxx,  well  di- 
luted; of  tinct.  ammonias  comp.  ii|v  to  irjxx  or  more,  well 
diluted. 

Ammoniae  Sesquiearbonas  Lond.  Sesquicarbonate  of 
Ammonia,  crystallised. 

Prep.  By  heating  a mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and 
chalk,  when  chloride  of  calcium,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
are  formed,  the  latter  rises  in  vapour  and  is  condensed.  The 
exact  changes  are  not,  however,  quite  so  simple,  for  a neutral 
carbonate  of  ammonium  is  not  the  result,  as  will  be  seen  below. 
It  is  sometimes  made  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  chalk ; 
the  sulphate  being  formed  by  the  addition  of  gypsum  or  sul- 
phuric acid  to  gas  liquors  or  bone  spirit. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Colourless,  almost  transparent,  crystalline 
masses,  with  powerful  ammoniacal  odour  and  acrid  taste  ; 
strongly  alkaline,  volatilises  with  heat,  soluble  in  water,  one  part 
more  than  the  rest ; exposed  to  air  the  odour  is  dissipated,  and 
a white  opaque  salt  remains.  Composition  ([N  0,  C 02  -f- 

H 0,  C 02]  + N H3,  C 02)  or  a compound  of  bi-carbonate  of 
oxide  of  ammonium,  the  odourless,  less  soluble  and  less  volatile 
salt,  and  a pungent  compound  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid. 
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which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a true  salt  of  ammonia  : when 
saturated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  the  absence  of  sulphates 
and  chlorides. 

Off, Prep.  Liquor  Ammonia  Sesquicarbonatis,  Lord.  Solu- 
tion of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia.  (Sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  distilled  water  Oj.  Dissolve  and  strain.) 

Linimentum  Ammonite  Sesquicarbonatis,  Lond.  Liniment  of 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia.  (Solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  f.Jj ; olive  oil,  f.^iij.  Shake  them  together  until 
they  are  mixed.) 

Therapeutics.  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  when  fresh,  acts 
both  internally  and  externally  in  the  same  manner  as  free 
ammonia  {vide  Liq.  ammonise) ; occasionally,  but  very  seldom, 
it  is  used  as  an  emetic ; when  old  or  after  exposure,  it  acts 
much  less  powerfully  as  an  excitant,  but  resembles  the  other 
ammoniacal  salts  ( vide  Ammoniac  bicarbonas). 

Dose.  Of  the  salt,  as  a stimulant,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  x or  more.  As 
an  emetic  3^  may  be  given  well  diluted ; occasionally  useful  as 
such  in  asthenic  bronchitis  with  deficient  expectoration.  Of 
liquor  ammoniae  sesquicarbonatis,  f.3ft  to  f.3j  or  more,  diluted. 

Adidteration.  It  may  not  contain  the  volatile  pungent  car- 
bonate from  previous  exposure ; sulphates  or  chlorides  may  be 
present,  which  are  detected  by  the  above  tests. 

Ammonise  Bicarbonas  Dub.  Bi-carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Prep.  By  reducing  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  fine 
powder,  spreading  it  out  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  air  for  24  hours,  then  keeping  it  in  a well-stoppered  bottle. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A white  powder  when  thus  prepared,  but  it 
can  be  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms  from  a solution  in  water, 
of  which,  in  the  cold,  about  8 parts  are  required ; but  very  little 
ammoniacal  odour,  and  saline,  slightly  pungent,  taste.  Com- 
position (N  H4  0,  C 02  4-  H 0,  C 02),  or  a carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  water. 

Therapeutics.  Yery  slightly  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
but  increases  the  capillary  circulation  and  the  secretions  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  author  has  recently  employed 
it  with  apparent  success  in  some  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism 
occurring  in  debilitated  habits. 

Dose.  Gr.  x to  3ft  or  more,  dissolved  in  water,  &c. 

Volatile  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (hTH3,  C 02)  exists  in  the 
two  following  preparations,  which  are  often  employed  in  medicine. 
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Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromaticus  Lond.  Aromatic  Spirit 
of  Ammonia,  or  Sal  Yolatile. 

Prep . Lond.  (Hydro chlorate  of  ammonia  3VJ  ; carbonate 
of  potash  ^x;  bruised  cinnamon,  bruised  cloves,  each  i 
lemon  peel  $v ; rectified  spirit,  water,  each  Oiv.  Mix  and 
distil  Ovj.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
water  are  formed ; the  former  distils  over  with  the  spirit  and 
essential  oils. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  liquid,  of  pungent  aromatic 
and  ammoniacal  odour  and  taste ; sp.  gr.  0'918  ; contains  the 
carbonate  (N  H3,  C 02)  dissolved  in  spirit,  together  with  the 
essential  oils  of  the  aromatics  employed. 

Therapeutics.  As  the  sesquicarbonate  or  free  ammonia,  more 
pleasant. 

Pose,  ttjxx  to  f.3j. 

Spiritus  Ammoniae  Foetidus  Lond.  Foetid  Spirit  of 
Ammonia. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  Jx ; carbonate  of 
potash  3xvj  ; rectified  spirit,  water,  each  Oiij ; assafoetida  %v. 
Mix,  then  distil  Oiij  over  a slow  fire.)  The  same  changes  ensue 
as  in  the  last  preparation. 

Prop.  & Comp.  As  the  last,  except  that  the  odour  and  taste 
are  disagreeable,  and  oil  of  assafoetida  is  contained  in  place  of 
that  of  cloves,  &c;  sp.  gr.  0*861. 

Therapeutics.  As  the  last,  but  more  powerfully  antispasmodic. 

Dose,  nixx  to  f.3j. 

Ammoniae  Hydrochloras  Lond.  Hydrochlorate  of  Am- 
monia ; Sal  Ammoniac. 

Prep.  Generally  prepared  from  gas  liquor,  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  neutralisation,  or  by  first  forming  a 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  mixing  this  with  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium),  and  by  heat  subliming  the  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  (chloride  of  ammonium)  from  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  collecting  in  leaden  domes.  It  may  be  also  made  from 
bone  spirit. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Hemispherical  cakes,  or  pieces  of  such, 
which  have  a peculiar  tough,  fibrous  structure  ; crystallises  from 
solution  in  octohedrons  : it  is  devoid  of  odour,  but  has  a strong 
saline  taste ; soluble  in  ‘ water,  the  solution  neutral : when 
treated  with  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  free  ammonia  is  evolved. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  contained  in  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi, 
Lond.,  where  it  adds  to  the  solubility  of  the  mercurial  salt : it 
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is  also  used  in  preparing  spiritus  ammonite  aromaticus  et 
foetidus,  Loncl.,  but  not  contained  as  such  in  them. 

Therapeutics.  Not  well  understood;  has  no  primary  stimu- 
lant action,  but  probably  after  absorption  increases  the 
secretions  of  skin  and  mucous  membranes  : by  some  consi- 
dered cholagogue,  and  a substitute  for  mercurials  in  chronic 
inflammatory  diseases,  to  cause  absorption;  by  others  it  is 
regarded  as  emmenagogue ; and  there  is  good  evidence  of  its 
action  on  the  nervous  system,  seen  in  its  power  of  relieving 
pain  in  different  forms  of  neuralgia.  Externally  it  is  slightly 
stimulant,  and  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  discussing 
tumors.  It  is  not  much  used  in  Great  Britain,  but  has  been 
extensively  employed  in  Germany  and  Russia  in  neuralgia  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  an  alterative.  Externally  it  is 
applied  in  lotions  to  swollen  parts,  as  glandular  enlargements, 
&c. ; occasionally,  from  the  cold  produced  during  its  solution, 
as  a refrigerant  to  the  head. 

Dose.  Gr.  v to  3ft. 

Adulteration.  Iron  and  lead  are  apt  to  be  present  in  the  com- 
mercial salt,  from  the  apparatus  employed  in  its  manufacture  ; 
the  former  may  arise  from  sublimation  of  chloride  of  iron;  it 
stains  the  salt  red ; neither  sublime  by  moderate  heat  : the 
former  is  detected  upon  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  nitre 
and  (Pereira)  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  giving  rise  to 
Prussian  blue  ; the  latter,  by  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Sometimes  chloride  of  calcium  is  present,  causing  it  to  deliquesce. 

Liquor  Ammonias  Acetatis  Lond.  Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia,  called  formerly  Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Prep.  Bond.  (Dilute  acetic  acid  Oj ; sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  3ix,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Add  the 
sesquicarbonate  to  the  acid,  to  saturation.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  solution,  having  no  odour,  with 
mild  saline  taste ; sp.  gr.  P022  ; neutral  in  re-action;  consists  of 
acetate  of  ammonia  (NH40,  A),  dissolved  in  water;  treated 
with  potash,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  with  sulphuric  acid, 
acetic  vapours.  It  should  not  be  coloured  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  nor  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  ; and  should 
nitrate  of  silver  throw  down  a precipitate,  it  is  re-dissolved  by 
water  or  nitric  acid.  When  evaporated,  the  salt  which  remains 
is  entirely  volatilised  by  heat. 

Therapeutics.  Not  a topical  stimulant,  as  free  ammonia  and 
the  carbonate,  but  it  increases  the  secretions,  especially  of  the 
skin,  sometimes  of  the  kidneys  also ; it  is  very  commonly  used 
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in  the  treatment  of  febrile  states  of  the  system,  as  a diaphoretic 
and  refrigerant.  It  is  stated  to  relieve  painful  menstruation 
when  given  in  large  doses. 

Dose . f. 3j  to  f.  diluted,  or  more  in  dysmenorrhoea. 

Adulteration.  It  should  not  contain  free  acid  or  alkali,  nor 
be  given  with  fixed  alkalies,  lime,  or  magnesia,  as  ammonia 
is  then  set  free. 

Liquor  Ammoniac  Oitratis  Lond.  Solution  of  Citrate  of 
Ammonia. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Citric  acid  Jiij  ) distilled  water  Oj  ; sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  Jijft,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 
Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water,  and  add  the  sesquicarbonate  to 
saturation.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  liquid,  similar  in  most  of  its 
properties  to  that  of  the  acetate ; neutral ; contains  citrate  of 
ammonia  (3. NH40,  Ci)  dissolved  in  water;  but  this  salt  during 
evaporation  is  decomposed,  and  an  acid  salt  left. 

Therapeutics.  The  same  as  the  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia, possibly  less  diaphoretic;  used  as  a refrigerant  in  fevers. 

Dose.  3ft  to  3ij. 

A solution  of  tartrate  of  ammonia  can  be  made  by  a similar 
method ; it  has  the  same  physical  characters  and  therapeutic 
effects  as  the  acetate  and  citrate. 

Ammoniac  ©xalas  Lond.  Appendix.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia, 
crystallised. 

Prep.  By  neutralising  a solution  of  oxalic  acid  by  means  of 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  subsequent  evaporation  and  crys- 
tallisation. 

Prop.  & Comp.  & Use.  Colourless  prismatic  crystals ; with- 
out odour ; soluble  in  water.  Composition  (NH4  0,  C2  03  -j-  HO). 
It  is  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  used  in  solution 
as  a test  for  the  detection  of  lime,  and  its  separation  from 
magnesia.  It  is  a poisonous  salt. 

Ammoniac  Hydro-Sulphuretum  Dub.  Hydro-Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,  or  Sulphuret  of  Ammonium. 

Prep.  Ordered  by  the  Dublin  College  to  be  made  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a solution  of  ammonia  to 
saturation. 

Prop,  & Comp.  A greenish-yellow  transparent  liquid,  with 
intensely  disagreeable  and  pungent  odour.  Sp.  gr.  0‘999.  Often 
used  as  a test,  as  it  precipitates  many  metals.  Composition  of 
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the  salt  (NHt  S + SH),  or  a compound  of  sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nium and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Therapeutics.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a powerful  depres- 
sant on  the  nervous  system,  causing  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and 
faintness,  with  nausea ; in  smaller  ones  it  produces  upon  the 
secreting  organs  increased  action,  more  especially  seen  on  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  skin.  It  is  used  occasionally 
as  a sudorific  and  expectorant  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  rheuma- 
tism, and  bronchitis ; also  in  diabetes,  in  which  it  has  been 
stated  to  diminish  the  morbid  appetite,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
the  excretion  of  sugar.  Dangerous  if  given  incautiously,  and 
not  much  employed. 

Dose,  ir^iij.  upwards,  carefully  increased,  dropped  into  water 
at  the  time  of  administration,  as  it  soon  decomposes  and 
deposits  sulphur. 

Incompatibles.  Almost  all  metallic  and  acid  solutions. 


METALLIC  PREPARATIONS  (ALPHABETICALLY 

ARRANGED). 

ALUMINUM. 

(Al.  Eq.=14.) 

This  metal  does  not  exist  native,  but  is  formed  artificially 
from  certain  of  the  compounds.  It  has  a steel-grey  colour, 
sp.  gr.  2*67,  and  is  not  readily  oxidised.  It  forms  only  one  oxide 
(Al2  03),  a very  weak  base,  which  occurs  pure  in  the  sapphire, 
and  combined  with  silica  in  clay,  schists,  &c. 

Alumen  Loud.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potash,  crystal- 
lised. 

Prep.  Usually  made  by  burning  alum  schist,  which  contains 
metallic  sulphurets  as  well  as  alumina,  subsequent  exposure  to 
air,  by  which  means  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  which  unites  with 
the  alumina,  and  the  after-addition  of  sulphate  of  potash  to  the 
solution,  and  crystallisation. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Alum  is  a double  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potassa  (KO,  S03  + A12  03,  3S03-}-24H0);  forms  transparent 
white  crystals,  regular  octohedrons ; slightly  efflorescent  in 
dry  air,  from  a loss  of  some  of  its  water,  the  whole  of  which  is 
driven  off  by  heat,  leaving  a white  spongy  mass ; soluble  in  18 
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parts  of  water  at  60°  Fall.,  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling 
water : the  alumina  is  precipitated  by  alkalies,  and  their  carbon- 
ates, but  re-dissolved  by  excess  of  the  former. 

Off.  Prep.  Alumen  Exsiccatum,  Lond.  Burnt  Alum.  (Alum 
Ifej  ; liquefy  the  alum  over  a fire ; then  let  the  heat  be  increased 
until  all  ebullition  has  ceased.)  It  is  simply  alum  deprived  of 
its  water  of  crystallisation. 

Liquor  Aluminis  Compositus,  Lond.  Compound  Solution  of 
Alum.  (Alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  each  Jj ; distilled  water,  Oiij. 
Rub  the  alum  and  sulphate  together ; dissolve  them  in  water, 
and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Alum  acts  as  a topical  astringent,  and  if 
applied  as  alumen  exsiccatum,  or  burnt  alum,  it  is  a slight 
escharotic.  Internally  it  acts  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  is  afterwards  absorbed,  and  produces 
remote  astringent  effects  on  the  various  secreting  and  other 
organs.  In  large  doses  it  is  a purgative.  It  is  employed 
topically  as  a gargle  or  injection  in  sore  throat,  leucorrhoea,  &c. ; 
internally  in  haemorrhages  and  passive  discharges ; sometimes 
in  colica  pictorum  as  a purgative.  Alum  has  also  gained  repute 
in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough. 

Pose.  Of  alum,  gr.  x to  3ft  as  an  astringent,  alone  or  com- 
bined with  kino,  &c. ; 3j  may  given  as  a purgative.  The 
official  preparations  are  used  for  external  use  only. 

Incompatibles.  Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  tannin,  or 
infusions  and  decoctions  containing  it,  tartrates,  salts  of  lead, 
baryta,  lime,  cause  precipitates  in  solutions  of  alum. 


ANTIMONIUM.  ANTIMONY. 

(Sb.  Eq.  = 129.) 

This  element  is  not  employed  in  its  metallic  state  in  medicine ; 
all  the  preparations  are  prepared  from  the  native  tersulphuret, 
the  most  abundant  ore.  The  symbol  Sb.  is  derived  from  Stibium , 
another  Latin  name  for  Antimony. 

Antimonii  Tersulphuretum  Lond.  Tersulphuret  of 
Antimony. 

Prep.  Made  by  fusing  the  ore,  to  separate  it  from  impurities. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  metallic-looking 
masses,  which  have  a striated  appearance,  and  are  of  a steel-grey 
colour  (Sb  S3),  soluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid ; giving  off 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  : the  solution  of  the  chloride  is  pre- 
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cipitated,  when  thrown  into  water,  as  a white  oxychloride  of 
antimony. 

Off.  Prep.  Not  used  as  a drug,  but  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  oxysulphuret,  tartar  emetic,  and  compound 
powder  of  antimony. 

Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum  Lond.  The  Oxysulphuret 
of  Antimony. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered  ^vij  ; 
solution  of  soda  Oiv  ; distilled  water  2 gallons  ; dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Mix  the  tersulphuret  and 
soda  with  the  water ; boil  over  a slow  fire  for  2 hours,  constantly 
stirring,  distilled  water  being  often  poured  in  that  it  may  fill 
nearly  the  same  measure.  Strain  the  solution,  and  drop  into 
it  gradually  as  much  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  may  be  necessary 
to  throw  down  the  oxysulphuret  of  antimony ; then  wash  away 
the  sulphate  of  soda  with  water,  and  dry  what  remains  with  a 
gentle  heat.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  Bright  orange  or  golden  red  powder,  without 
odour  and  slight  taste ; insoluble  in  water,  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
little  sulphur  remaining;  also  dissolved  by  caustic  alkaline 
solutions.  Composition  (Sb  03  -f-  5.  Sb  S3  + 15  H 0);  a mixed 
oxide  and  sulphuret,  probably  not  a true  chemical  compound. 

Off.  Prep.  It  forms  a part  of  Pil.  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  S 
Comp.  Lond. 

Therapeutics . It  possesses  the  same  properties  as  other  anti- 
monial  preparations,  vide  Antimonii  Potassio-tartras ; is  rather 
uncertain  in  action  from  its  little  solubility,  and  is  seldom  used 
except  as  an  alterative  in  the  compound  calomel  pill. 

Dose.  Gr.  j to  gr.  v as  an  alterative ; gr.  x and  upwards  are 
emetic  (not  used  as  such). 

Antimonii  Fotassio-Tartras  Lond.  Potassio-Tartrate  of 
Antimony,  or  Tartar  Emetic. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Tersulphuret  of  antimony  reduced  to  the  finest 
powder  floj  ; sulphuric  acid,  f.^xv ; bitartrate  of  potash  Jx  ; 
distilled  water  Ov.  Mix  the  tersulphuret  with  the  acid  in  an 
iron  vessel ; to  these  apply  a slow  fire  under  a chimney,  fre- 
quently stirring  with  an  iron  spatula ; then  increase  the  fire 
until  the  flame  of  the  ignited  sulphur  being  extinguished,  no- 
thing remains  but  a whitish  powdery  mass.  When  this  has 
cooled,  wash  it  with  water  until  no  acid  can  be  detected,  and  dry. 
Accurately  mix  9 ounces  of  this  salt  with  the  bitartrate,  and 
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boil  in  water  for  half-an-hour.  Filter  the  solution  while  hot, 
and  set  aside  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  decanted  the  fluid, 
dry  the  crystals,  and  again  evaporate  the  solution  that  re-crystal- 
lisation may  take  place.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  Colourless  rhombic  octohedrons,  with  slight 
metallic  taste.  Composition  (K  0,  Sb  03  T+3  HO) ; effloresces 
slightly  in  dry  air;  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of  cold  water,  in 
2 parts  of  boiling  water ; insoluble  in  alcohol : the  watery 
solution  decomposes  readily  with  the  formation  of  algae;  is 
precipitated  orange-red  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  not  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of 
silver  unless  the  solution  is  concentrated.  Nitric  acid  gives  a 
precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid.  100  grains  dissolved  in 
water  give  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  49  grains  of  tersulphuret 
of  antimony. 

Off.  Prep.  Vinum  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis,  Lond. 
Antimonial  Wine.  (Crystals  of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony 
3ij;  sherry  wine  Oj.  Eubthe  crystals  into  powder,  and  dissolve.) 
Two  grains  of  the  salt  are  contained  in  each  ounce  of  the  wine. 

ITnguentum  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis,  Lond.  Tartar- 
emetic  Ointment.  (Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  rubbed  to 
very  fine  powder  J j ; lard  Jiv.  Kub  together.) 

Therapeutics.  Internally,  in  small  doses,  tartar  emetic  acts 
on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  is  diaphoretic,  expec- 
torant, probably  cholagogue.  In  larger  doses  it  acts  at  first  as 
an  emetic,  sometimes  as  a purgative ; if  continued,  tolerance  be- 
comes established,  and  it  then  produces  a powerful  sedative  effect 
upon  the  vascular  system  (not  the  heart  especially)  and  upon  all 
the  muscles.  Externally  it  is  powerfully  irritant,  and  produces 
pustules  having  the  character  of  those  in  V ariola  ; occasionally 
when  thus  applied  it  becomes  absorbed,  and  hence  may  be  dan- 
gerous in  very  young  subjects.  Tartar  emetic  is  used  in  febrile 
affections  to  promote  secretions ; in  severe  inflammation,  as  in 
acute  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  as  a vascular  depressant ; also 
in  the  reduction  of  dislocations ; not  unfrequently  as  an  addition 
to  purgative  medicines.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  an  emetic, 
being  adapted  to  cases  in  which  depression  of  the  circulation  is 
not  objectionable.  Externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  hot 
aqueous  solution,  it  is  used  as  a powerful  counter-irritant  in 
head  and  abdominal  affections,  over  diseased  joints,  and  in 
other  chronic  inflammatory  affections. 

Dose.  Of  tartar  emetic;  as  a diaphoretic,  &c.,  gr.  i to  gr.  \ ; 
as  a depressant  or  sedative,  gr.  i to  gr.  ij  ; as  an  emetic,  gr.  j 
to  gr.  iij. 
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The  wine  is  objectionable  in  cases  where  large  doses  are  re- 
quired for  the  depressant  effect,  but  is  a useful  form  in  doses  of 
Tqxv  to  Tlfxl  in  febrile  affections,  &c. 

Incompatibles.  Acids,  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  precipitate 
the  solutions  of  this  salt ; also  some  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
as  those  of  lime,  lead,  &c.  Astringent  solutions  throw  down  an 
insoluble  tannate. 

Adulteration.  Cream  of  tartar  is  the  only  adulteration 
likely  to  be  met  with,  which  can  be  detected  by  being  less  soluble 
in  water  than  tartar  emetic,  and  by  finding  that  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a boiling  solution 
of  the  suspected  salt,  the  precipitate  of  oxide  of  antimony,  which 
is  at  first  thrown  down,  becomes  redissolved  from  the  presence 
of  the  free  acid  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 

Fulvis  Antimonii  Compositus  Lond.  Antimonial 
Powder. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered,  flb j ; horn 
shaving,  ifoij.  Mix  and  throw  into  a red-hot  crucible,  and  stir 
constantly  until  vapour  no  longer  rises  ; beat  what  remains  into 
powder,  and  put  it  into  a crucible ; then  apply  heat,  and  increase 
it  gradually  that  it  may  continue  red  hot  for  two  hours  : rub  the 
residue  into  a very  fine  powder.)  In  this  process  the  hartshorn 
shavings  are  burnt,  leaving  only  the  ash,  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  ; the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  also  changed  into 
the  oxides  of  antimony,  which  are  mixed  with  the  earthy  salts. 

Prop.  <k  Comp.  It  is  a dull  white  powder,  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  partly  soluble  in  acids  ; it  appears 
to  consist  of  the  earthy  salts  above  mentioned,  together  with 
teroxide  of  antimony  (Sb  03 ) and  antimonic  acid  (Sb  05  ) ; a mix- 
ture or  compound  of  these  two  has  been  called  antimonious  acid  : 
the  teroxide  is  soluble  in  acid  solutions. 

Therapeutics.  This  preparation  was  made  to  imitate  James' 
powder ; its  action  is  uncertain,  owing  to  its  slight  solubility, 
and  to  the  varying  amount  of  teroxide  of  antimony  : it  is  not 
often  used,  except  when  the  diaphoretic  or  slightly  alterative 
action  of  the  remedy  is  required,  and  is  not  relied  on  when  the 
sedative  effect  on  the  vascular  system  is  desired. 

Dose.  Gr.  iij  to  gr.  x. 
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ARGEIJTTJM.  SILVER. 

(Ag.  Eq.=108.) 

Argentum  Lond.  Appendix . Metallic  Silver. 

Silver  is  not  used  as  a medicine  in  its  metallic  state,  but  only 
introduced  as  a test ; when  pure,  it  is  very  white  and  malleable, 
sp.  gr.  10*50,  acted  on  readily  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
becomes  black,  but  is  not  oxidised  in  the  air  : soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  used  to  detect  this  acid  if  present  in  acetic  acid  (see 
Acidum  Aceticum) ; silver  leaf  is  the  form  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose. 

Argenti  Nitras  Lond.  Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Argenti  STitras,  Crystalli,  Lond.  Appendix.  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  in  crystals. 

Prep.  Made  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating 
the  solution,  and  crystallising,  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness, 
fusing  and  running  it  into  iron  moulds. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Nitrate  of  silver  (Ag  0,  N 05),  when  crys- 
tallised, is  in  colourless  right  rhombic  prisms  ; when  fused,  in 
the  form  of  small  white  pencils  or  sticks,  crystalline  in  structure. 
It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°  Fah.,  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  stains  the  skin  black,  and  forms  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  animal  tissues.  It  should  be  kept  from  the 
light. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Argenti  Nitratis,  Lond.  Appendix. 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  5j ; 
distilled  water,  f.Jj. ; dissolve  and  strain).  Used  as  a test ; also 
as  an  external  application,  but  is  then  diluted.  It  is  precipitated 
by  chlorides  curdy  white,  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  insoluble 
in  hot  nitric  acid  ; also  by  cyanides,  white ; by  iodides,  yellow  ; 
by  alkalies,  brownish  black,  soluble  in  ammonia ; and  black 
also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Therapeutics.  Externally  it  is  astringent,  irritant,  vesicant, 
or  even  escharotic,  according  to  the  mode  of  its  application ; it 
may  be  used  in  solution  from  gr.  to  3(s  to  f.  Jj,  or  in  the  solid 
form.  Internally,  in  small  doses,  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and 
alterative  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, is  absorbed  and  produces  astringent  effect,  and  also 
influences  the  nervous  system  as  a tonic ; when  long  continued, 
may  stain  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a blue  or  leaden  hue ; has 
not  been  known  to  do  so  under  three  months’  continuous  ad- 
ministration. 
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It  is  used  to  poisoned  wounds,  pustules,  ulcers,  venereal  and 
other,  erysipelatous  parts,  and  to  diminish  or  destroy  morbid 
growths.  Occasionally  rubbed  on  the  skin,  to  produce  vesica- 
tion ; and  in  solutions  of  different  strengths,  used  as  a lotion, 
injection,  or  colly rium.  Internally,  often  of  great  value  in 
gastric  affections  of  a chronic  inflammatory  character,  accom- 
panied by  gastrodynia,  pyrosis,  or  vomiting;  also  in  certain 
forms  of  diarrhoea;  and  as  a nervous  tonic  in  chorea  and 
epilepsy. 

Dose.  Gr.  J to  gr.  or  more,  made  into  a pill  with  crumb  of 
bread  or  some  ingredient  which  does  not  decompose  the  salt. 

Incompatibles.  The  solution  should  be  made  with  distilled 
water,  as  the  chlorides  decompose  it;  it  is  seldom  given  in 
such  a form  on  account  of  its  very  disagreeable  taste,  and  de- 
composing almost  all  vegetable  infusions,  which  could  be 
prescribed  with  it ; probably  the  chloride  of  silver  and  other 
insoluble  compounds  would  act  therapeutically. 

Adulteration.  Apt  to  contain  copper  and  lead,  or,  when 
fused,  nitrate  of  potash  : if  the  former,  its  solution,  after  com- 
plete precipitation  by  salt,  will  be  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; if  lead,  the  precipitate  is  not  entirely  dissolved  by 
ammonia ; if  nitre  or  any  other  substance,  then  17  grains  of  the 
silver  salt  will  not  be  sufficient  to  precipitate  entirely  6 grains 
of  common  salt. 

Argent!  Oxidum  Dub.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Prep.  By  precipitating  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by 
means  of  caustic  potash,  or,  as  the  Dublin  College  orders,  lime- 
water,  then  washing  and  carefully  drying  at  a heat  not  exceed- 
ing 212°  F. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A dark  brown  powder,  becoming  blacker  by 
age  ; insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  acids ; 
readily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  even  by  the  action  of  light, 
when  long  continued,  into  metallic  silver  and  oxygen.  Com- 
position (Ag  0). 

Therapeutics.  Yery  similar  to  the  nitrate,  except  that  the 
topical  action  is  slight;  after  absorption,  its  effects  are 
probably  the  same.  It  has  been  asserted  to  be  very  valuable  in 
haemorrhages  as  an  astringent.  It  may  be  used  when  the 
remote  action  of  silver  is  required,  as  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Dose.  Gr.  -J-  to  gr.  ij.,  in  the  form  of  pill. 

The  chloride  of  silver  has  also  been  given  as  a remedy  : its 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  oxide. 

D 2 
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AKSENICCM. 


ARSENICUM.  ARSENIC. 

(As.  Eq.=75.)  * 

It  occurs  chiefly  as  Arseniurets  of  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt. 
Metallic  arsenic  is  not  employed  in  medicine ; when  pure,  it  is 
steel-coloured,  with  metallic  lustre,  crystalline,  and  brittle ; sp.  gr. 
5*8  ; very  volatile,  and  when  heated  gives  off  an  odour  like  garlic ; 
forms  with  oxygen  two  acids,  and  combines  readily  with  sulphur. 

Acidum  Arseniosum  Lond . Arsenious  Acid. 

Prep.  Usually  collected  in  flues  during  the  smelting  of  the 
arseniurets,  and  is  afterwards  re-sublimed  to  purify  it. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Usually  in  broken  pieces  of  the  cakes,  into 
which  form  it  had  been  sublimed : transparent  and  glass-like  at 
first,  but  becomes  opaque  white  or  yellowish ; soluble  in  about 
100  parts  of  cold  water — much  more  in  boiling  water,  which, 
on  cooling,  deposits  octohedral  crystals  of  the  acid ; when 
sublimed  by  heat  in  a tube,  the  same  octohedral  crystals  are 
seen.  When  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated,  metallic  arsenic 
sublimes  with  the  aliiaceous  odour.  The  solution  is  precipitated 
yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  lemon-colour  by  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  green  with  sulphate  of  copper,  after  the 
addition  of  potash.  100  grains  should  give  124  of  tersulphuret 
of  arsenic  (orpiment)  when  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  an  acid  solution. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Potass^  Arsenitis,  Lond.  Solution  of 
Arsenite  of  Potash.  (Arsenious  acid,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
carbonate  of  potash,  each,  gr.  lxxx ; compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  f.  3V;  distilled  water,  Oj.  Boil  the  acid  and  car- 
bonate with  OU  of  water,  until  they  are  dissolved.  To  the  cold 
liquor  add  the  tincture ; and  lastly,  as  much  of  the  water  as  may 
be  requisite,  that  it  may  accurately  measure  a pint.)  This  solu- 
tion, formerly  known  as  Fowler’s  Solution,  contains,  probably, 
arsenious  acid,  rendered  more  soluble  in  the  alkaline  solution  ; 
4 grains  of  arsenious  acid  are  contained  in  each  fluid  ounce. 

Liquor  Arsenici  Chloridi,  Lond.  Solution  of  Chloride  of 
Arsenic.  (Arsenious  acid,  broken  into  small  pieces,  3U  ; hydro- 
chloric acid,  f.  3jU  ; distilled  water,  Oj.  Boil  the  arsenious  acid 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  water  until 
it  be  dissolved ; then  add  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary,  so 
that  it  may  accurately  measure  a pint.)  Only  a solution  of  the 
arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  renders  it  more  soluble. 
It  contains  gr.  1|  of  arsenious  acid  in  the  fluid  ounce. 
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Therapeutics.  In  very  minute  doses  its  effects  appear  to  be 
directed  to  the  skin  and  nervous  system,  acting  as  an  alterative 
and  tonic : in  larger,  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  is  produced ; in  still  larger, 
poisonous  effects  ensue  : externally,  it  acts  as  an  escharotic,  and 
may  be  absorbed  to  a dangerous  extent,  It  is  employed  inter- 
nally in  chronic  skin  affections,  more  especially  when  of  a 
squamous  or  tubercular  character ; also  as  an  antiperiodic  in 
agues  and  neuralgic  affections ; and  in  chorea  and  epilepsy 
sometimes  it  is  more  effectual  than  quinine. 

Dose.  Of  liq.  potassse  arsenitis  rriiij  to  npx,  or  more.  Of 
liq.  arsenici  chloridi  Tffviij  to  H|xxv.  Preparations  of  arsenic 
should  be  given  soon  after  a meal,  and  pain  in  epigastrium, 
nausea,  and  irritation  of  eyelids,  looked  upon  as  indications  for 
diminishing  the  dose. 

Adulteration.  Gypsum  and  chalk,  which  have  been  some- 
times mixed  with  arsenious  acid,  can  be  readily  detected  by  not 
subliming  with  heat. 

Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  Hydriodatis  Liquor  Dub. 
Liquor  of  Hydriodate  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury;  Donovan’s 
Solution. 

Prep.  Dub.  (Pure  arsenic,  in  fine  powder,  grs.  vj  ; pure 
mercury,  gr.  xvj  ; pure  iodine,  gr.  LD  ; alcohol,  f.  313  ; dis- 
tilled water,  Jix  or  a sufficient  quantity.  Rub  together  the 
arsenic,  mercury,  iodine,  and  spirit,  until  a dry  mass  is  obtained, 
and,  having  triturated  8 ounces  of  the  water  with  this  in  succes- 
sive portions,  let  the  whole  be  transferred  to  a flask,  and  heated 
until  it  begins  to  boil.  When  cooled  and  filtered,  let  as  much 
distilled  water  be  added  to  it  as  will  make  the  bulk  of  the  solu- 
tion exactly  8 fluid  ounces  and  6 drachms.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  A very  pale  greenish-coloured  liquid,  having 
no  odour,  but  a styptic  taste ; it  probably  contains  the  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  (Hg  I2)  and  ter-iodide  of  arsenic  (As  I3). 

Therapeutics.  It  has  been  used  chiefly  in  obstinate  skin  affec- 
tions, and  seems  occasionally  to  be  useful  when  other  prepara- 
tions of  arsenic  fail ; it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  depending 
on  venereal  taint.  Externally,  freely  diluted,  it  has  been  used 
as  a lotion  in  similar  cases. 

Dose.  Hpx  to  f.3ft  diluted,  and  given  with  the  precautions 
enjoined  for  the  other  preparations  of  arsenic.  Each  f.  3 con- 
tains about  gr.  | of  arsenic  (estimated  as  arsenious  acid). 

/ . ' \ % f ' 
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AURUM.  GOLD. 

(Au.  Eq.=199.) 

Aurum  Lond.  Appendix,  Gold.  The  leaf  form  is  used. 

Gold,  when  pure,  is  a soft,  malleable,  yellow  metal;  sp.  gr. 
19'5 ; introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  only  as  a test:  it  is 
not  acted  on  by  nitric  or  any  other  simple  acid,  only  by  free 
chlorine,  and  is  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  that  body  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Therapeutics.  Gold  in  a state  of  very  minute  division  (Pulvis 
Auri),  or  of  the  ter-oxide(Au03)or  ter-chloride  (Au  Cl3),  has  been 
employed  in  medicine,  and  appears  to  act  in  a very  similar  manner 
to  mercury  ; its  use  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
venereal  and  scrofulous  affections ; as  yet  its  powers  have  not 
been  well  made  out.  The  preparation  most  employed  is  a double 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  (Au  Cl3,  Na  Cl  -f-  4 HO),  which 
occurs  as  an  orange-coloured  salt  in  quadrangular  prisms.  Leaf 
gold  is  much  used  by  dentists  for  stopping  teeth. 

Dose.  Of  powdered  gold,  gr.  J to  gr.  j ; of  ter-oxide,  gr.  A 
upwards ; of  ter-chloride  or  double  salt,  gr.  A upwards.  The 
chloride  is  very  poisonous,  acting  in  a manner  similar  to  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

BARIUM. 

(Ba.  Eq.==69.) 

The  metallic  base  of  the  Baryta  salts,  when  separated, 
appearing  as  a brilliant  white  metal. 

Barii  Chloridum  Lond.  Appendix.  Chloride  of  Barium, 
in  crystals. 

Prep.  By  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  baryta  (Witherite) 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  assisted  by  heat. 

Prop.  Comp.  Flat  rectangular,  white,  transparent  crystals, 
with  bevelled  edges ; taste  acrid  and  disagreeable ; pretty  soluble 
in  water.  Composition  of  crystals  (Ba  Cl  -f-  2 HO.) 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Barii  Chloridi,  Lond.  Appendix. 
Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium.  (Chloride  of  barium  3j  ; dis- 
tilled water,  f.  Jj.  Dissolve  and  filter.) 

Use.  Chloride  of  barium  is  introduced  into  the  Pharma- 
copoeia as  a test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  or 
sulphates  in  solution ; the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  forms 
a heavy  white  powder,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  nitric  acid. 
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Chloride  of  Barium  has  been,  employed  in  medicine,  and  in 
small  doses  appears  to  act  as  an  alterative,  especially  affecting 
the  glandular  system ; it  is,  however,  a very  poisonous  salt,  and 
not  now  used  therapeutically. 

BISMUTHUM.  BISMUTH. 

(Bi.  Eq.=213.) 

Bismuthum  Lond.  Metallic  Bismuth. 

Description.  A pinkish  white  metal,  occurring  native,  fusing 
readily,  and  crystallising  in  cubes  or  octohedrons ; sp.  gr.  9*8 ; 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  precipitated  by  water : introduced  only  for 
the  formation  of  the  nitrate. 

Bismuthi  Nitras  Lond.  Nitrate  of  Bismuth. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Bismuth  Jj  >'  nitric  acid,  f.  Jjft  ; distilled 
water  Oiij.  Mix  f.  Jj  of  the  water  with  the  acid ; having  added 
the  bismuth,  apply  heat  until  it  be  dissolved.  Pour  the  solution 
into  the  rest  of  the  water,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  linen, 
that  the  powder  may  be  separated.  Wash  this  with  distilled 
water,  and  dry  with  a gentle  heat.) 

The  solution  of  Bismuth  in  nitric  acid,  on  the  addition  of 
water,  lets  fall  a salt  now  called  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
the  Nitrate  of  Bismuth,  formerly  the  tris-nitrate  or  sub-nitrate, 
the  old  equivalent  of  the  metal  (71)  having  been  tripled  by  some 
recent  chemists : the  solution  in  nitric  acid  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  containing  a ter-nitrate ; the  precipitate  has,  how- 
ever, more  the  character  of  a sub-salt. 

Prop.  6c  Comp.  A heavy  white  powder,  sometimes  pearly 
or  crystalline.  Composition  (BiO,  N 05),  but  a little  water  is 
contained  in  it  when  prepared  as  above  directed  : its  composi- 
tion is  also  somewhat  altered  by  washing.  It  is  blackened  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  insoluble  in  water;  dissolves  without 
effervescence  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

Therapeutics.  It  acts  as  a sedative  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  is  used  with  great  effect  in  pyrosis,  and  some  forms 
of  vomiting;  also  to  restrain  diarrhoea,  especially  when  phthisical 
in  character : its  remote  effects  are  not  well  made  out.  Exter- 
nally it  is  stated  to  allay  irritation,  and  it  has  been  used  in 
some  chronic  skin  diseases.  It  is  also  employed  as  a cosmetic. 

Dose.  Gr.  v to  9j  in  powder;  or  suspended  by  means  of 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic  or  tragacanth. 
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CALCIUM. 


Adulteration.  Carbonate  of  lead,  a dangerous  addition, 
known  by  the  tests  given  above  ; this  salt  effervesces  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid. 


CALCIUM. 

(Ca.  Eq.=20.) 

Calcium  is  the  metallic  base  of  lime ; it  occurs,  when  pure,  as 
a white  metal,  which,  when  heated,  oxidises  rapidly  and  is  con- 
verted into  lime. 

Calx  Lond.  Lime,  recently  prepared  from  Chalk. 

Prep.  Lime,  or  quick-lime,  is  made  from  chalk  or  carbonate 
of  lime  by  strongly  heating  it,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  occurs  in  whitish  masses,  quite  white 
when  pure;  of  a caustic  taste;  rapidly  absorbing  water  and 
becoming  hydrated  or  slaked  ; also  carbonic  acid,  and  re-forming 
chalk.  When  water  is  added,  it  cracks  and  becomes  pulverulent. 
About  11  grains  are  dissolved  by  a pint  of  water  at  60°  F. ; it 
is  less  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solution,  or  liquor  calcis, 
soon  absorbs  carbonic  acid  if  exposed  to  the  air ; lime  dissolves 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  without  effervescence,  and  the 
solution,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  gives  no  precipitate. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Calcis,  Lond.  Lime  Water.  (Lime 
ft)  ft ; distilled  water  Oxij.  Upon  the  lime,  first  slaked  with  a 
little  of  the  water,  pour  the  remainder  and  shake  them  together ; 
immediately  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  it  aside  for  three  hours. 
Keep  the  solution,  with  the  remaining  lime,  in  stoppered  glass 
vessels ; and  when  it  is  to  be  used,  decant  from  the  clear  solution.) 

Linimentum  Calcis,  Lond.  Liniment  of  Lime.  (Lime- 
water,  olive  oil,  each,  f.  ; shake  them  together  until  they  are 
mixed.) 

It  forms  also  the  half  part  of  Potassa  cum  Calce,  Lond. 

Therapeutics.  Lime  is  only  given  as  liquor  calcis,  which  acts 
as  an  antacid  both  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and,  after  absorption, 
on  the  blood  and  secretions.  It  differs,  however,  from  potash 
and  soda,  in  being  astringent  or  desiccative,  causing  deficient 
secretion,  and  hence  is  very  useful  in  diarrhoea  connected  with 
acidity,  and  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia ; it  has  also  been  used 
in  certain  calculous  affections.  Externally  applied,  lime  acts  as 
a caustic,  or,  much  diluted,  as  a desiccative,  and  is  applied  to 
burns  in  the  form  of  linimentum  calcis. 
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Dose.  Of  liquor  calcis,  £3 ft  to  f.  Jij  or  more,  with  milk,  &c. 

Adulteration.  Lime  and  liquor  calcis  are  apt  to  contain  car- 
bonic acid  and  metallic  impurities,  which  can  be  detected  by 
the  tests  given  above. 

Creta  Fraeparata  Lond.  Friable  carbonate  of  lime  re- 
duced to  a very  fine  powder  and  elutriated ; Prepared  Chalk. 

Prop.  Comp.  A white  powder,  or  small  friable  masses, 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water ; entirely  soluble,  with  effervescence, 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; if  pure,  the  solution  is  not  preci- 
pitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor,  after  boiling,  by  ammo- 
nia or  lime-water  added  in  excess,  indicating  the  absence  of 
silica,  common  metallic  impurity,  or  of  alumina  or  magnesia. 
Composition  (CaO,  C02). 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Aromatica,  Lond.  Aromatic  Confec- 
tion. (Cinnamon,  nutmeg,  of  each  Jij ; clove  3j  ; cardamom 
3ft  ; saffron  Jij ; prepared  chalk  ^xvj ; sugar  Ibij ; distilled 
water,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Rub  the  dry  ingredients 
together  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  keep  them  in  a closed  vessel. 
Whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  to  each  ounce  of  the 
powder  add  two  fluid  drachms  of  water,  and  mix  all  the  ingre- 
dients together  until  they  be  thoroughly  incorporated.) 

Mistura  Cret^e  Lond.  Chalk  Mixture.  (Prepared  chalk, 
3ft;  sugar,  3dj ; mixture  of  acacia,  f.^ift.;  cinnamon  water, 
f.  Jxviii.  Mix.) 

Pulvis  Cret.e  Compositus  Lond.  Compound  Chalk  Powder. 
(Prepared  chalk  fbft ; cinnamon  ^iv ; torment il,  acacia,  each, 
3 iij ; long  pepper  3ft.  Reduce  them  separately  into  very 
fine  powder,  then  mix.) 

Pulvis  Cretje  Compositus  cum  Opio  Lond.  Compound 
Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium.  (Compound  chalk  powder 
3yjft ; powdered  opium  3iv.  Mix.)  One  grain  of  opium  is 
contained  in  about  two  scruples  of  this  powder. 

Chalk  is  contained  also  in  hydrargyrum  cum  cret&,  and  ung. 
plumbi  comp. 

Therapeutics.  Chalk  acts  as  an  antacid  and  astringent  on  the 
intestinal  canal;  a little  becomes  absorbed  and  produces  the 
remote  effects  of  lime-water.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  diarrhoea, 
alone  or  combined  with  other  astringents  and  aromatics. 

Dose.  Of  mist,  cretse,  f.  3j  to  f.  Jij ; of  pulv.  cretge  comp. 
3ft  to  3j  ; of  confectio  aromatica  3j  to  3ij-  Of  the  chalk  pow- 
der with  opium  the  dose  depends  on  the  amount  of  opium  de- 
sirable to  administer. 

Adulteration.  The  same  as  calx,  detected  by  the  above  tests. 
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CALCII  CHLOEIDUM. 


Calcii  Chloridum  Lond.  Chloride  of  Calcium ; Muriate 
of  Lime. 

Prep.  By  dissolving  white  marble  or  chalk  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  afterwards  fusing  the  salt  and 
preserving  it  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Prop.  Comp.  White  crystalline  semitransparent  masses 
or  fragments,  having  a bitter,  acrid,  saline  taste,  deliquescent, 
very  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  can  be  crystallised ; inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  Composition  of  the  fused  salt  (Ca  Cl) ; of  the 
crystallised  (Ca  Cl  + 6HO). 

Use.  It  is  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  on 
account  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  fused  salt  of  abstracting 
water,  and  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  chloroform ; it 
can  be  used  also  in  the  rectification  of  spirits.  As  a medicine, 
chloride  of  calcium  acts  upon  the  glandular  system ; was  for- 
merly used  in  scrofula,  but  is  now  discarded. 

Calx  Chlorinata  Lond.  Chlorinated  Lime. 

Prep.  By  passing  chlorine  gas  over  hydrate  of  lime  loosely 
spread  out  in  a proper  chamber  or  vessel  until  it  is  completely 
saturated. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A whitish  powder,  having  the  odour  of  chlo- 
rine and  an  acrid  taste  ; absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  off  chlorine ; is 
only  partly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  alkaline,  and 
possessing  bleaching  properties ; the  addition  of  an  acid  causes 
the  rapid  and  copious  evolution  of  chlorine.  Composition, 
probably  (Ca  0,  Cl  0)  or  a hypochlorite  of  lime ; but  besides  this 
compound,  free  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  &c.  are  present. 

Use.  In  the  preparation  of  chloroform ; also  as  a disinfectant 
agent  to  evolve  chlorine  : is  not  often  given  internally,  or  used 
externally,  chlorinated  soda  being  substituted  for  it. 

Cornu  Ustum,  which  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
will  be  described  in  the  animal  Materia  Medica. 

CUPRUM.  COPPER. 

(Cu.  Eq.=32.) 

s 

Cuprum  Lond.  Appendix.  Copper,  in  the  form  of  strips 
of  the  bright  metal. 

Prop.  & Use.  Metallic  copper  has  a well-known  peculiar 
red  colour;  sp.  gr.  8'86;  malleable  and  ductile ; oxidisable  in 
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air,  especially  when  in  contact  with  acids,  alkalies,  or  fatty 
bodies  : introduced  as  a test  for  the  detection  of  silver ; for  when 
put  into  a solution  of  a salt  of  silver,  the  latter  metal  becomes 
deposited  upon  it  as  a white  powder.  Mercury  would  also  be  pre- 
cipitated, but  may  be  distinguished  by  running  into  globules 
when  rubbed. 

Cupri  Sulphas  venalis  Lond.  Impure  or  Commer- 
cial Sulphate  of  Copper,  in  crystals. 

Cupri  Sulphas  Lond.  Sulphate  of  Copper  (purified). 

Prey.  The  native  sulphuret  of  copper,  called  copper  pyrites, 
when  roasted  with  free  access  of  air,  oxidates,  and  forms  the 
sulphate ; this  salt  however  is  very  impure,  containing,  as  the 
ore  does,  much  iron,  which,  to  a great  extent,  is  removed  by 
the  process  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  purifica- 
tion. (Commercial  sulphate  of  copper,  lb.  iv  ; boiling  distilled 
water,  Oiv.  Pour  the  water  on  the  sulphate,  and  apply  heat, 
constantly  stirring  until  it  be  melted ; filter  the  solution  while 
hot,  and  place  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form.  Pour  off  the  liquid 
and  evaporate,  that  crystals  may  again  form ; then  dry  them  all.) 

Prop.  Comp.  Oblique  rhombic  azure-blue  crystals,  with  a 
styptic  metallic  taste;  efflorescing  slightly  in  dry  air;  soluble  in 
water ; precipitated  by  ammonia,  but  re-dissolved  in  excess  of 
the  re-agent.  Composition  (Cu  0,  S03  + 5H0). 

Therapeutics.  Internally,  in  small  doses,  it  is  astringent  to 
the  alimentary  canal ; after  absorption,  a tonic  to  the  nervous 
system.  In  large  doses,  a quick  and  powerful  emetic.  Exter- 
nally in  powder,  or  any  strong  solution,  it  acts  as  an  escharotic  ; 
in  a more  diluted  form,  as  a stimulant  and  astringent.  It  is 
given  as  an  astringent  in  cases  of  obstinate  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  also  as  a tonic  in  chorea  and  epilepsy;  in  some 
cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  as  an  emetic.  Externally  it  may  be 
used  in  excessive  granulations  or  ulcers,  or  to  diminish  excessive 
secretions  from  mucous  membranes,  as  in  ophthalmia,  gleet,  &c. 

Dose.  As  an  astringent  or  tonic,  gr.  J to  grs.  ij ; as  an 
emetic,  gr.  v to  gr.  viij.  Externally,  in  substance  or  in  solution, 
from  gr.  j to  gr.  x,  or  more,  to  the  f.  Jj. 

Adulteration.  Sulphate  of  iron  in  the  commercial  salts; 
sometimes  sulphate  of  zinc  is  fraudulently  added  : the  iron  is 
detected  by  ammonia,  not  redissolving  the  oxide  ; zinc,  by  first 
precipitating  the  copper  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then,  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  some  of  the  above  gas  being  in 
solution,  a whitish  sulphuret  of  this  metal  is  thrown  down. 
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Cupri  Ammonio-Sulphas  Lond.  Ammonio-Sulphate  of 
Copper. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Sulphate  of  copper,  3j  ; sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  Rub  them  together  until  carbonic  acid  ceases 

to  escape,  then  dry  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  in  the  air, 
wrapped  in  bibulous  paper.)  During  this  process  effervescence 
takes  place  from  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  am- 
moniacal  salt,  and  it  becomes  moist  from  the  copper  salt  losing 
most  of  its  water  of  crystallisation. 

Prop.  & Comp.  In  powder,  or  small  four-sided  prisms,  of  an 
azure-blue  colour,  an  ammoniacal  odour  and  styptic  metallic 
taste ; soluble  in  water,  the  solution  alkaline,  and  gives  a green 
precipitate  with  arsenious  acid ; when  heated,  sesquicarbonate 
and  then  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  given  off.  Composition  of 
the  salt  (Cu  0,  S03  + HO  2NH3) ; it  contains,  however, 
some  free  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  preserves  it  from 
decomposition. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Cupri  Ammonio-Sulphatis,  Lond.  Solu- 
tion of  Ammonio-Sulphate  of  Copper.  (Ammonio-sulphate  of 
copper,  3j  ; distilled  water,  Oj.  Dissolve  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Given  as  a nervine  tonic  in  the  samo  cases  as 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  but  not  as  an  emetic  or  astringent ; 
sometimes  externally,  as  a stimulant  in  eye  affections. 

Dose.  Gr.  J to  gr.  ij.  The  solution  is  applied  externally, 
and  used  for  a test  for  arsenious  acid. 

Adulteration.  It  may  contain  some  subsulphate  and  oxide 
of  copper  from  decomposition ; and  the  solution  is  apt  to  let 
these  fall,  unless  excess  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  pre- 
sent in  the  salt. 

J&rugo  Lond.  Diacetate  of  Copper ; Yerdigris. 

Prep.  By  exposing  copper-plates  to  the  action  of  the  fer- 
menting marc  of  grapes,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  when  this  salt 
forms  on  the  surface. 

Prop.  & Comp.  In  powder  or  masses  consisting  of  very  mi- 
nute crystals,  of  a bluish-green  colour,  with  a peculiar  sour  metallic 
odour,  and  styptic  metallic  taste;  resolved  by  water  into  a 
soluble  acetate  and  insoluble  tris-acetate ; when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  acetic  acid  fumes;  dissolves  in  this 
acid  when  dilute,  and  from  the  solution  ammonia  precipitates 
the  oxide,  but  re-dissolves  it  when  in  excess.  Composition  (2CuO, 
A + 6H0). 

Off.  Prep.  Linimentum  ASruginis,  Lond.  Liniment  of  Yer- 
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digris.  (Powdered  verdigris,  Jj ; vinegar,  f.Jvij  ; honey,  Jxiv. 
Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  through  a linen 
cloth ; then,  the  honey  being  added,  boil  down  to  a proper  con- 
sistence.) 

Therapeutics.  Yerdigris  is  used  externally  as  an  escharotic,  in 
powder,  or  as  Linimentum  iEruginis,  applied  with  a camel’s-hair 
pencil. 

Adulteration.  It  sometimes  contains  chalk  and  sulphate  of 
copper,  detected  by  effervescence  with  an  acid,  and  the  solution 
precipitating  with  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium.  Other 
impurities  can  be  detected  by  the  tests  given  above. 

FERRUM.  IRON. 

(Fe.  Eq.==28.) 

Ferrum  in  fila  tractum  Lond.  Iron  wire. 

Iron  in  the  metallic  state  is  not  ordered  as  a medicine  by  the 
London  College,  but  only  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of 
the  iodide,  the  purified  sulphate,  and  iron  wine ; and  when 
thus  employed,  should  be  soft  or  wrought  iron,  which  is 
flexible  and  non-resilient. 

Ferri  Fulvis  Dub.  Fer  reduit.  Metallic  Iron  in  powder, 
or  reduced  iron. 

Prep.  Ordered  to  be  made  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  by 
introducing  the  oxide  of  iron  into  a gun-barrel,  and  then 
reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state,  by  heating  it  in  a furnace,  and 
passing  through  it  hydrogen  gas. 

Prop.  6c  Comp.  An  impalpable  powder,  of  a steel-grey 
colour,  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  with 
effervescence  from  the  evolution  of  hydrogen ; oxidises  when 
exposed  to  damp  air : it  should  be  pure  iron,  but  there  is 
usually  a little  carbon,  and  some  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Therapeutics.  Of  Pulvis  Ferri  and  of  Iron  Salts  in  general. 
Iron  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood ; 
this  portion  of  the  blood,  from  various  causes,  is  apt  to 
become  deficient,  and  a state  of  system  is  then  induced, 
known  by  the  name  of  anaemia : to  restore  the  blood  when  in 
such  a condition  to  the  healthy  standard,  no  other  medicines 
but  the  iron  preparations  are  known,  and  hence  these  salts 
form  a most  valuable  portion  of  our  Materia  Medica.  Metallic 
iron,  especially  in  the  form  of  pulvis  ferri,  or  reduced  iron, 
possesses  this  power  in  a high  degree ; it  is  readily  soluble  in 
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the  stomach,  and  the  only  objection  to  its  use  is,  that  occa- 
sionally it  produces  eructations  of  hydrogen  from  that  organ, 
and  if  it  contains  sulphuret  of  iron,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may 
be  evolved.  Iron  preparations  are  apt  to  produce  astringent 
effects,  some  more  than  others ; the  persalts  more  than  the 
protosalts,  and  hence  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  mild  purga- 
tives during  their  administration.  Besides  their  action  on  the 
blood,  iron  preparations  produce  some  decided  effects  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  are  useful  when  symptoms  referable  to 
debility  of  that  system  are  present.  Iron  in  some  of  its  forms 
is  given  in  anaemia  from  any  cause,  in  amenorrhoea  connected 
with  an  anaemic  state,  in  neuralgia,  chorea,  and  epilepsy ; also 
in  some  forms  of  passive  haemorrhages.  The  peculiar  power  of 
the  different  preparations  are  given  under  the  head  of  each. 

Dose.  Of  fer  reduit,  or  iron  in  powder,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  vj.  All 
iron  preparations  may  be  given  with  advantage  upon  a 
meal. 

Adulteration.  Beduced  iron  is  very  apt  to  contain  some 
sulphuret,  from  a subsulphate  being  thrown  down  with  the 
oxide.  Occasionally  magnetic  oxide  has  been  mixed  or  sub- 
stituted for  the  reduced  metal ; the  former  can  be  detected 
by  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  an  acid  is 
added  ; the  latter  by  the  want  of  effervescence  or  non-evolution 
of  hydrogen. 

Ferri  Carbonas.  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

This  carbonate  is  not  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  in 
its  simple  state,  on  account  of  the  liability  to  change,  but  there 
are  three  officinal  preparations  whose  value  depend  upon  it. 

Prep.  Made  by  decomposing  any  of  the  protosalts,  as  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A light  green-coloured  powder ; when  dried 
in  air,  it  becomes  much  darker,  and  lastly  red,  from  more  or  less 
conversion  into  the  sequioxide  and  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
change  is  prevented  to  a considerable  extent  by  sugar  and 
treacle. 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri  Composita  cum  Saccharo,  Lord.  Sac- 
charine Carbonate  of  Iron.  (Sulphate  of  iron  Jiv ; carbonate  of 
soda  ^iv,  3*ij  ; sugar  Jij  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oiv.  Dissolve 
the  carbonate  and  sulphate  separately  in  Oij  of  water.  Mix  the 
solutions  together  while  hot,  and  set  aside,  that  the  carbonate 
of  iron  may  subside  ; then,  the  supernatant  liquid  being  poured 
off,  wash  the  precipitated  carbonate  frequently  with  water.  To 
this  add  the  sugar,  dissolved  in  f.Jij  of  water,  and  evaporate 
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tlie  mixture  in  a water-bath  until  the  powder  is  dried.  Keep  it 
in  a well-closed  vessel.) 

Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Mixture  of 
Iron.  (Powdered  myrrh  3ij  ; carbonate  of  potash  3j  l rose- 
water, f.  Jxviij ; powdered  sulphate  of  iron  3ijll ; spirit  of 
nutmeg,  f.  Jj  ; sugar  3ij.  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  spirit  of 
nutmeg  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  : to  these,  while  rubbing, 
add  first  the  rose-water,  with  the  sugar,  then  the  sulphate.  Put 
the  mixture  immediately  into  a glass  vessel,  and  stop  it.) 

Pilula  Ferri  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Pill  'of  Iron. 
(Powdered  myrrh  3lj ; carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron, 
treacle,  each  3j-  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  carbonate,  first 
warming  the  vessel ; then  the  sulphate  being  added,  rub  them 
again ; lastly,  beat  all  together,  that  a mass  may  be  formed.) 

Therapeutics.  The  carbonate  of  iron  in  any  of  the  above 
preparations  has  all  the  properties  of  iron  noticed  before  under 
Pulvis  Ferri.  The  carbonate  is  not  astringent,  and  pro- 
duces little  or  no  action  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  has  enjoyed  great  repute  in  the  form  of 
mist,  ferri  comp.,  or  Griffiths’s  mixture,  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
treatment  of  ansemic  amenorrhoea;  the  compound  pill,  when 
freshly  made,  is  also  a good  preparation,  and  likewise  the 
newly-introduced  ferri  carbonas  cum  saccharo. 

Dose.  Of  ferri  carbonas  cum  saccharo,  gr.  v to  3j  or  more  ; 
of  mist,  ferri  comp.,  f.Jj  to  f.  Jij  ; of  pil.  ferri  comp.,  gr.  v to 
3j  or  more.  When  the  mixture  has  been  kept  many  days,  it 
becomes  reddish-brown  in  colour,  from  the  green  carbonate 
being  converted  into  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Ferri  Xodidum  Edin.  Dub.  is  not  now  contained  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  except  as  the  syrup  : the  principle  of 
its  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  London  syrup. 

Prop.  & Comp.  When  in  a dry  state  it  is  crystalline,  of 
a greyish-black  metallic  appearance ; when  heated,  gives  off 
violet  vapours ; very  deliquescent ; forms  at  first  a greenish 
solution  in  water,  which  rapidly  decomposes  into  free  iodine 
and  sequioxide  of  iron  : if  an  iron  wire  is  kept  in  the  solution, 
the  strength  remains  the  same,  for,  as  the  iodine  becomes  free, 
it  dissolves  the  metallic  iron  and  again  forms  the  iodide.  A 
strong  syrup  prevents  the  change.  Composition,  when  fused 
(Fe  I),  or  a protiodide. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Iodide 
of  Iron.  (Iodine  Jj  >*  iron,  drawn  into  wire,  3iij  ; distilled 
water,  f.Jxij,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  ; sugar  Jx.  Mix 
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the  iodine  and  iron  with  f . 3 viij  of  water,  and  heat  until  the 
solution  assumes  a greenish  colour ; then  strain.  Evaporate 
the  solution  to  about  f.^iv,  and  add  the  sugar.  Lastly,  when  the 
syrup  has  cooled,  add  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fill  a measure  of  Jxv,  and  keep  it  in  a well-stoppered  black  glass 
vessel.) 

Therapeutics.  Iodide  of  iron  possesses  the  valuable  effects  of 
the  ferruginous  salts,  in  addition  to  those  of  iodine  ; it  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  in 
cachectic  subjects  requiring  iron ; it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  proportion  of  iron  to  iodide  is  small,  only  as  1 to  4j. 

Dose.  Of  the  syrup  (containing  about  5 grs.  of  iodide  of  iron 
to  f.3j)  lT[xx  to  f.3j.  Of  the  iodide  itself,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v,  or  more. 

Ferri  Sulphas  venalis  Lond.  Impure  Sulphate  of  Iron, 
crystallised ; the  commercial  salt  is  ordered  to  be  purified,  as  it  is 
apt  to  contain  much  impurity,  and  it  then  forms  the  following. 

Ferri  Sulphas  Lond.  Sulphate  of  Iron  (purified). 

Prep.  Lond.  (Commercial  sulphate  of  iron,  lb.  iv. ; sulphuric 
acid,  f.  5j  ; iron,  drawn  into  wire,  5 j ; distilled  water  Oiv.  Mix  the 
acid  with  the  water,  and  add  the  sulphate  and  the  iron ; then 
apply  heat,  frequently  stirring  until  the  sulphate  is  dissolved. 
Strain  the  solution  while  hot,  and  put  by,  that  crystals  may 
form.  Evaporate  the  liquor  poured  off,  that  crystals  may  again 
form.  Dry  all  these.)  By  dissolving  the  impure  sulphate, 
which  contains  sesquisulphate,  traces  of  copper,  &c.  in  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  putting  in  iron  wire, 
an  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  produced,  which  reduces  any  persalt 
to  the  condition  of  a proto-salt,  and  also  causes  the  precipitation 
of  copper,  if  that  metal  be  present,  upon  the  excess  of  iron  wire 
which  is  ordered. 

Prop.  &'  Comp.  Pure  sulphate  of  iron  crystallises  in  light 
bluish-green  rhomboidal  prisms,  having  an  astringent  styptic 
taste ; composition  (Fe  0,  S03  -j-7  HO);  it  dissolves  in  about  1^ 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water;  is  insoluble  in  alcohol;  it  generally 
contains  a little  persalt;  the  solution,  when  exposed,  rapidly 
oxidates. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  mist,  ferri  comp, 
and  pil.  ferri  comp. ; but  in  both  these  compounds  the  carbonate 
of  iron  is  formed  from  the  sulphate.  In  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  there  is  a dried  sulphate  of  iron  intro- 
duced, useful  for  giving  the  salt  in  the  form  of  pills. 

Therapeutics.  The  same  as  iron  salts  in  general,  but  in 
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addition  it  has  a powerful  astringent  action,  and  is  apt  in  large 
doses  to  irritate  the  stomach.  It  may  be  employed  when  an 
astringent  is  required  with  iron,  as  in  passive  haemorrhages  and 
mucous  discharges.  It  may  also  be  used  externally  for  its 
constricting  powers. 

Dose.  Gr.  j to  gr.  v,  in  pill  or  solution  recently  prepared. 

Incompatibles.  None  of  the  soluble  iron  preparations  should 
be  given  with  vegetable  infusions  or  tinctures  containing  tannin 
or  gallic  acids,  as  an  inky  compound  is  formed,  which,  though 
efficient  as  a medicine,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  patient. 


Perri  Sesquioxidum  Lond.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 


Prep.  Lond.  (Sulphate  of  iron  lbs.  iv ; carbonate  of  soda 
lbs.  iv.  §ij  ; boiling  water,  six  gallons.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  and 
carbonate  separately  in  three  gallons  of  water ; mix  the  liquors 
together  while  hot,  and  set  aside,  that  the  precipitate  may  sub- 
side. Pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate 
frequently,  and  dry  it.)  In  this  process  the  carbonate  of  iron 
which  is  at  first  thrown  down  becomes  converted,  during  the 
washing  and  drying,  chiefly  into  the  sesquioxide,  by  absorbing 
oxygen  and  losing  carbonic  acid. 


Prop.  Comp.  A reddish  powder,  of  a slight  styptic  taste, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; com- 
position (Fe2  03 ) ; but  it  generally  contains  a little  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  hence  effervesces  during  solution  in  the  acid  : from  the 
solution  the  red  oxide  is  thrown  down  by  potash,  and  if  pure  the 
filtered  fluid  should  then  be  free  from  colour,  and  not  altered  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  often 
calcined  to  improve  its  colour,  but  this  process  injures  it 
by  diminishing  the  solubility. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Ferri,  Lond.  Plaster  of  Iron.  (Sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  §j  ; plaster  of  lead  Jviij  ; prepared  frankincense 
Jij.  Sprinkle  the  sesquioxide  into  the  plaster  and  frankincense, 
melted  together  over  a slow  fire,  and  mix.) 

Therapeutics.  TJse  as  given  under  Pulvis  Ferri  : it  is  a non- 
irritating preparation,  and  is  useful  when  it  is  desirable  to 
continue  the  use  of  iron  for  a long  time  or  to  give  it  in  large 
doses ; it  has  been  much  administered  in  tic  douloureux  and 
other  neuralgic  affections.  As  an  external  application  its  value 
is  very  questionable. 

Dose.  Gr.  x to  3j  or  more  in  treacle  or  honey. 

The  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  is  not  used  except  as  a tinctu^  - 
or  in  the  form  of  a salt  called  the  ammonio-chloride  of  irqn. 
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Tinctura  Ferri  Sesquichloridi  Lond.  Tincture  of 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Sesquioxide  of  iron  Jvj  ; hydrochloric  acid  Oj  ; 
rectified  spirit  Oiij.  Mix  the  sesquioxide  with  the  acid,  and 
digest  in  a sand-bath,  frequently  shaking  until  it  is  dissolved ; 
when  cold,  add  the  spirit,  and  drain.)  In  this  process  a sesqui- 
chloride is  made  directly  from  the  oxide,  and  is  contained  as 
such  in  the  tincture. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A dark  red  liquid,  having  an  ethereal  odour 
and  highly  astringent,  acid  and  styptic  taste ; sp.  gr.  0'992. 
A fluid  ounce  should  yield  nearly  30  grains  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  when  precipitated  with  potash.  The  composition  of  the 
sesquichloride  is  (Fe2  Cl3 ) ; there  is  also  formed  some  chloride  of 
ethyl  from  the  action  of  the  excess  of  acid  upon  the  spirit. 

Therapeutics.  A most  powerful  astringent  ferruginous  pre- 
paration, useful  in  passive  haemorrhages  and  other  discharges, 
seldom  given  simply  as  a blood-restorer. 

Dose.  p|x  to  f.3ft.  diluted  freely. 

Incompatibles.  The  same  as  of  other  soluble  preparations  of  ’ 
iron. 

Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridum  Lond.  Ammonio-Chloride 
of  Iron. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Sesquioxide  of  iron  Jiij  hydrochloric  acid 
Oft. ; hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  lb  ijft  ; distilled  water  Oiij. 
Mix  the  sesquioxide  with  the  acid,  and  digest  it  in  a sand-bath, 
frequently  stirring  until  it  is  dissolved ; then  add  the  hydro- 
chlorate, first  dissolved  in  the  water ; strain,  and  evaporate  the 
liquor  until  the  salt  is  dried.  Rub  this  into  powder.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  occurs  in  small  orange  pulverulent  grains 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  stained  with  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  and  is  not  a true  chemical  compound ; soluble  in  proof 
spirit  and  water,  and  100  grains  yield,  when  treated  in  solution 
with  potash,  about  7 grains  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It 
contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  iron  salt. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridi,  Lond. 
Tincture  of  Ammonio-Chloride  of  Iron.  (Ammonio-chloride 
of  ironjiv;  proof  spirit,  distilled  water,  each,  Oft.  Dissolve 
and  strain.)  Mr.  Denham  Smith  says  that  the  College  autho- 
rises him  to  state  that  the  above  is  correct ; in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia a pint  of  each  liquid  is  ordered.  An  ounce  of  this 
tincture,  on  the  addition  of  potash,  should  yield  5*8  grains  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Therapeutics.  An  astringent  iron  preparation,  but  three- 
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fourths  of  its  weight  is  sal  ammoniac ; it  might  well  be  omitted 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dose.  Of  the  salt,  gr.  v to  gr.  xv;  of  the  tincture,  Tflx  to 

f.3fi. 

Ferri  Ammonio-Citras  Lond.  Ammonio-Citrate  of  Iron. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Sulphate  of  iron  ; carbonate  of  soda 
JxijD  ; citric  acid  Jvj ; solution  of  ammonia,  f.  §ixf£  ; boiling 
distilled  water  Oxij.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  sepa- 
rately in  six  pints  of  water.  Mix  the  solutions,  yet  hot,  and  set 
by,  that  the  precipitate  may  subside.  The  supernatant  liquor 
being  poured  off,  wash  the  precipitate  frequently  with  water, 
add  the  acid,  and  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Then,  when  it 
has  cooled,  add  the  ammonia  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup.  Dry  this  with  a gentle  heat,  spread  thinly  on  flat  earth- 
enware plates ; and  let  it  be  kept  in  a well-closed  vessel.)  In  this 
process  a carbonate  of  iron  is  first  formed  ; which,  after  washing 
and  partial  conversion  into  the  sesquioxide,  is  dissolved  in  the 
citric  acid,  and  the  solution  afterwards  neutralised  by  ammonia. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  is  not  crystalline,  but  dries  in  garnet-red 
transparent  scales ; soluble  in  water,  and  forming  a neutral 
solution  of  a very  slight  styptic  taste  ; not  precipitated  by  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  the  red  oxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down 
by  caustic  alkalies  and  lime;  100  grains  of  the  salt  should 
yield  34  grains  of  oxide.  Its  composition  is  not  well  known; 
it  contains  however  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

Therapeutics.  As  a blood-restorer  it  is  a very  effectual  salt, 
and  it  possesses  scarcely  any  astringency  ; it  may  often  be  given 
when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  more  styptic  preparations 
of  iron. 

Incompatibles.  Tannin  solutions  strike  black ; caustic  alkalies 
precipitate  the  oxide. 

Ferri  Potassio-Tartras  Lond.  Potassio-Tartrate  of  Iron. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Sulphate  of  iron  yiv  ; sulphuric  acid,  f.  ; 
nitric  acid,  f.  Jj ; solution  of  ammonia,  f ; bitartrate  of  potash, 
powdered,  Jij  ; distilled  water,  four  gallons.  Dissolve  the  sulphate 
in  a pint  of  water  with  the  sulphuric  acid ; then,  heat  being 
applied,  gradually  add  the  nitric  acid.  Boil  down  the  solution 
to  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  and  mix  with  the  remainder  of  the 
water  : then  add  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron : wash  this,  and  set  aside  for  24  hours.  Then  heat  the  bi- 
tartrate mixed  in  half  a pint  of  distilled  water  to  140°  F.,  and 
to  it  add  gradually  the  moist  sesquioxide,  the  supernatant  water 
being  first  poured  off.  Separate  by  means  of  a linen  cloth  the 
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portion  of  oxide  not  dissolved,  then  evaporate  the  clear  liquor 
until  the  salt  is  dry.  The  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  may,  how- 
ever, be  dried  in  the  same  way  as  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron.) 
In  this  process  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  first  made  into  a com- 
plete persalt  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  from  this  the  sesquioxide 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  which,  by  boiling  with  bitartrate 
of  potash,  forms  the  double  salt  under  consideration. 

Prop.  <&  Comp.  As  usually  prepared,  it  forms  garnet  scales, 
having  the  physical  characters  of  the  ammonio-citrate ; soluble 
in  water,  the  solution  is  neutral,  not  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide, 
nor  by  an  alkali,  unless  heat  is  applied,  when  from  100  grains 
about  34  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  obtained. 

Therapeutics . Exactly  the  same  action  and  uses  as  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron ; it  can  be  prescribed  with  alkalies. 

Dose.  Gr.  vj  to  Qj. 

Vinurn  Ferri  Lond.  Wine  of  Iron ; Steel  Wine. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Iron  wire  Jj ; sherry  wine  Oij.  Digest  for 
30  days  and  strain.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  This  preparation  contains  some  potassio- 
tartrate  of  iron,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash 
upon  the  metal : the  quantity  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  wine, 
and  the  more  acid  the  wine,  the  greater  the  amount  of  iron 
dissolved ; it  usually  contains  about  16  grains  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  to  the  pint.  A good  substitute  can  be  made  by  dissolving 
the  desired  amount  of  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  in  wine. 

Therapeutics.  A mild  chalybeate,  useful  in  anaemic  con- 
ditions of  the  system. 

Dose.  f.  3j  to  f.  Jss. 


HYDRARGYRUM.  MERCURY. 

(Hg.  I^q.=100.) 

Hydrargyrum  (Colatum)  Lond.  Strained  Mercury,  or 
Quicksilver. 

Prep.  Mercury  is  obtained  chiefly  from  its  sulphuret,  native 
cinnabar,  by  distillation  with  iron ; sometimes  it  is  met  with  in 
its  metallic  state,  sometimes  combined  with  chlorine,  &c. 

Prop.  Comp.  When  pure,  mercury  occurs  as  a brilliant 
white  metallic  liquid,  becoming  solid  at — 39°  Fall.;  sp.  gr.  13'5  ; 
entirely  vaporised  by  heat ; and  when  small  globules  of  it  are 
rolled  slowly  upon  a sheet  of  paper,  not  the  least  particle 
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adheres ; above  40°  Fab.  a slight  vapour  arises  from  it.  It 
forms  two  classes  of  salts,  proto  and  per  salts.  It  dissolves  , 
many  metals,  as  tin,  bismuth,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold,  and  forms 
amalgams  with  them. 

Off.  Pr  'ep.  Liquid  mercury  is  seldom  used  in  medicine,  but 
there  are  many  preparations  which  owe  their  value  to  mercury 
in  a very  highly  divided  state,  caused  by  long  trituration  with 
saccharine  and  greasy  matters,  or  fine  powders,  as  follows : 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  Lond.  Mercury  with  Chalk. 
(Mercury  Jiij  ; prepared  chalk  Jv.  Rub  together  until  globules 
are  no  longer  visible.) 

Pilula  Hydrargyri,  Lond.  Mercurial  Pill.  (Mercury  5 ft  ; 
confection  of  roses  3yj ; powdered  liquorice  31)  • Rub  mercury 
with  the  confection  until  globules  can  no  longer  be  seen ; then,  the 
liquorice  being  added,  beat  the  whole  together  to  form  a mass.) 

Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  Lond.  Mercurial  Plaster.  (Mer- 
cury 3 iij  ; plaster  of  lead  fbj  ; olive  oil,  f.  3j  ; sulphur,  gr.  viij. 
Add  the  sulphur  gradually  to  the  heated  oil,  stirring  constantly 
with  a spatula  until  they  unite ; afterwards  rub  the  mercury  with 
them  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible ; then  gradually  add 
the  plaster  of  lead  melted  over  a slow  fire,  and  mix  them  all.) 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro,  Lond.  Plaster 
of  Ammoniacum  with  Mercury.  (Prepared  ammoniacum,  Ibj  ; 
mercury  §iij  ; olive  oil,  f.  3j  ; sulphur,  gr.  viij.  Add  the  sulphur 
gradually  to  the  heated  oil,  stirring  constantly  with  a spatula 
until  they  unite ; then  rub  the  mercury  with  them  until  globules 
are  no  longer  visible;  lastly,  gradually  add  the  ammoniacum 
liquefied,  and  mix  them  all.) 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  Lond.  Mercurial  Ointment.  (Mer- 
cury Ifej  ; lard  §xift  ; suet  Jft.  Rub  the  mercury  with  the  suet 
and  a little  of  the  lard  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible,  then 
add  the  remaining  lard,  and  triturate  all  together.) 

Ceratum  Hydrargyri  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Cerate 
of  Mercury.  (Ointment  of  mercury,  compound  soap  cerate,  of 
each  ^vj  ; camphor  5 j ft.  Rub  them  together.) 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri,  Lond.  Mercurial  Liniment.  (Oint- 
ment of  mercury,  lard,  each  Jiv;  camphor  ; rectified  spirit, 
f.  3j ; solution  of  ammonia,  f.  %iv.  Rub  first  the  camphor  with 
the  spirit,  then  the  lard  and  ointment ; lastly,  gradually  add 
the  ammonia : mix  them  all.) 

Therapeutics . Liquid  mercury,  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
appears  to  possess  no  action  on  the  economy,  and  very  large 
quantities,  even  pounds,  have  at  times  been  swallowed  without 
any  particular  symptoms  being  induced ; now  and  then,  how- 
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ever,  the  full  effects  of  the  metal  have  ensued,  probably 
owing  to  partial  oxidation  and  absorption.  The  vapour  of 
this  metal  acts  with  great  energy,  as  seen  in  the  effects  on 
artificers  exposed  to  its  influence ; the  same  may  be  produced 
by  rubbing  mercury  in  a very  highly  divided  state  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  taking  it  internally  in  such  a form. 
Given  in  small  doses,  the  first  effects  of  mercurials  are  observed 
in  the  increase  of  various  secretions;  and  hence  sialagogue, 
cholagogue,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  other  properties  have 
been  ascribed  to  this  mineral.  Its  sialagogue  power  is  shown 
in  the  increase  of  the  salivary  fluid,  and  mucous  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  together  with  a peculiar  condition  of  the  gums  and 
neighbouring  parts;  and  as  these  symptoms  are  amongst  the 
first,  most  constant,  and  peculiar  effects  of  mercurials,  they  are 
generally  taken  as  guides  in  the  administration  of  the  drug,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  dose.  The 
sialagogue  effects  are  seldom  desired  for  themselves.  The 
cholagogue  and  purgative  action  of  mercurials  is  exhibited  in  the 
increase  of  the  colouring  matter  and  other  principles  of  the  bile 
in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
more  liquid  in  character  from  an  excessive  secretion  from  various 
other  secreting  glands,  as  the  pancreas,  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  secretions  of  the  kidneys  are  not 
unfrequently  augmented,  also  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  occa- 
sionally the  catamenial  discharge ; it  seems  probable,  however, 
that  many  of  these  latter  effects  are  not  so  much  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  remedy  on  the  secreting  organs,  as  to  the 
relief  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  giving  rise  to 
imperfect  performance  of  these  functions.  Mercurials  cause  also 
the  absorption  of  morbid  fluids,  either  from  increasing  the 
activity  of  the  absorbent  system,  or  preventing  deposition.  In 
whatever  way  mercury  is  administered  it  becomes  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  where  it  has  been  detected ; and  its  presence  has  also 
been  demonstrated  in  the  milk,  urine,  saliva,  sweat,  bile,  pus 
from  ulcers ; and  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  as  the 
bones,  brain,  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  cellular  tissue, 
and  lungs.  Its  action  on  the  blood  is  not  well  made  out ; it 
diminishes  the  amount  of  globules,  and  has  some  influence  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fibrine.  Mercurials  are  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  among  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important. 

In  internal  congestions,  as  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c. ; to 
increase  secretions,  and  hence  relieve  the  vessels  of  the  parts. 

Acute  inflammation  of  any  part  is  often  found  to  give  way 
when  the  system  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
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probably  from  its  powers  of  increasing  the  secretions  of  the 
part,  influencing  the  capillary  circulation,  and  altering  the 
condition  of  the  blood ; sthenic  inflammations,  with  effusions 
of  plastic  lymph,  are  more  controlled  by  the  drug  than  those  of 
an  asthenic  kind ; serous  membranes  are  more  influenced  than 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  more 
than  that  of  the  lungs.  In  chronic  inflammations  mercurials 
often  prove  useful  in  removing  the  morbid  products,  such  as 
induration,  and  fibrinous  and  other  effusions. 

Mercury  is  injurious  in  erythematous  and  scrofulous  inflam- 
mations, and  also  in  any  of  a low  type. 

In  acute  rheumatism  mercurials  are  much  employed  by  some 
practitioners;  it  is  questionable  whether  they  influence  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  but  are  useful  in  the  peri-  or  endo- 
carditis, which  is  so  frequently  present. 

In  dropsies  dependent  on  inflammation  of  serous  membranes 
and  hepatic  disease  mercurials  are  useful,  but  generally  inju- 
rious when  arising  from  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

In  idiopathic  fevers  mercurials  are  often  useful  in  keeping 
up  the  action  of  secreting  organs  and  relieving  congestions, 
but  they  appear  to  have  no  influence  on  the  duration  of  the 
fever  itself. 

In  syphilis,  mercurials  at  one  time  formed  the  sole  remedy  ; 
at  the  present  time  they  are  not  considered  essential  to  the 
cure  of  the  affection,  although  employed  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, both  for  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  the  disease  : 
it  is  probable  that  the  terrible  sequences  of  syphilis,  formerly 
so  commonly  met  with,  were  often  as  much  dependent  on  the 
drug  as  on  the  disease  itself. 

Mercury  is  very  commonly  used  as  an  alterative  in  chronic 
affections  of  almost  every  part  of  the  system,  and  as  a chol- 
agogue  purgative  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  &c.,  where  the  secretion 
of  the  liver  is  defective. 

Externally  employed,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  &c.,  mercurials 
produce  a topical  stimulant  action,  causing  exalted  action  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  part;  they  also  become  absorbed,  and 
affect  the  system  generally.  They  are  used  over  indurated  and 
chronically  inflamed  parts,  and  sometimes  to  introduce  the 
mineral  into  the  system. 

Effects  of  over -doses,  or  the  too  great  action  of  Mercurials. 

Yery  profuse  ptyalism,  swelling  of  the  tongue  and  salivary 
glands,  and  the  whole  face,  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the 
gums,  ulceration  of  different  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  loosening  of  the  teeth,  and  even  necrosis  of  the  jaw. 
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Occasionally  the  flow  of  saliva  and  buccal  mucus  amounts  to 
some  pints  in  the  day. 

Excessive  purging,  with  very  bilious  stools. 

Certain  skin  affections,  as  Eczema  Mercuriale. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  bone,  of  parts  not  con- 
nected with  the  mouth. 

A low,  febrile  condition  (mercurial  erythism),  accompanied 
with  intense  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. 

Affections  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  neuralgic  pains, 
partial  paralysis  (tremor  mercurialis),  and  sometimes  complete 
paralysis,  and  death ; usually  observed  in  those  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  mercurial  vapours. 

Circumstances  influencing  the  operation  of  Mercurials. 

The  age  of  the  patient  has  great  influence ; children  are 
much  less  affected  than  adults  ; still  care  should  be  used  in  ad- 
ministering mercurials  to  young  subjects,  as  very  injurious 
results  sometimes  ensue. 

Certain  individuals  appear  to  be  able  to  resist  completely 
the  action  of  mercurials,  others  to  be  very  susceptible  to  their 
influence ; often  such  idiosyncrasies  cannot  be  explained,  but 
at  times  they  depend  on  a diseased  condition  of  the  system. 

The  presence  of  acute  sthenic  inflammation  gives  a resisting 
power  to  the  action  of  mercurial  preparations,  whereas  granular 
disease  of  the  kidney,  scrofula,  and  scorbutus,  render  the  system 
susceptible  to  mercury,  and  the  drug  should  generally  be  avoided 
in  such  cases. 

Dose.  Of  hydrargyrum  cum  cret&,  gr.  v to  gr.  xv  ; of  pilula 
hydrargyri,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  x. 

The  unguentum  hydrargyri  may  be  rubbed  into  a part  where 
the  skin  is  thin,  as  in  the  arm-pit  or  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  in 
quantities  varying  from  3ft*  to  3u*  The  inunction  should  be 
continued  till  absorption  has  taken  place. 

Adulteration.  Other  metals,  as  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  bismuth, 
in  a state  of  amalgamation  with  mercury,  or  dissolved  in  it : 
when  such  are  present,  the  small  globules  leave  a trail  when 
rolled  along  a sheet  of  paper  : zinc  and  tin  are  soluble  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  lead  and  bismuth  would  not  volatilise,  and 
so  could  be  detected. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Lond.  Chloride  of  Mercury, 
Calomel. 

Prep . Lond.  (Mercury  lbs.  iv ; sulphuric  acid,  f.  ?xxj  ft  ; 
chloride  of  sodium  lb.  jft.  Boil  lbs.  ij  of  mercury  with  the  acid 
until  dry  bipersulphate  of  mercury  remains ; rub  this,  when  it 
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has  cooled,  with  lbs.  ij  of  mercury  in  an  earthenware  mortar, 
that  they  may  be  very  well  mixed  ; then  add  the  chloride,  and  tri- 
turate them  together  until  the  globules  are  no  longer  visible ; then 
sublime.  Reduce  the  sublimate  into  the  finest  powder ; wash  it 
thoroughly  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dry  it.)  In  this 
process  the  bipersulphate  of  mercury  first  formed,  as  explained 
under  the  Bichloride,  is  afterwards,  by  being  rubbed  with  a 
second  equivalent  of  the  metal,  reduced  to  a condition  capable 
of  forming,  when  heated,  the  neutral  sulphate ; and  this  by  the 
action  of  the  common  salt  is  converted  into  the  chloride  of 
mercury,  sulphate  of  soda  being  produced  at  the  same  time. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Calomel,  when  sublimed,  occurs  in  cakes,  with 
a crystalline  structure ; but  as  a drug  it  is  met  with  in  the  form 
of  a white,  or  yellowish  white,  heavy  powder,  without  odour  or 
taste  ; sublimes  with  heat ; treated  with  potash  it  is  blackened, 
and  when  afterwards  heated  runs  into  metallic  globules,  from 
the  reduction  of  the  oxide  first  formed.  When  boiled  or  washed 
in  water,  this  fluid  should  afterwards  give  no  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  lime-water,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By 
the  action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  it  is  converted 
slowly  into  the  bichloride. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilula  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Composita,  Lond. 
Compound  Pill  of  Chloride  of  Mercury.  (Chloride  of  mercury, 
oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  each3ij  ; guaiacum  powdered,  treacle, 
each  3 ft.  Rub  the  chloride  with  the  oxysulphuret,  then  with 
the  guaiacum  and  treacle,  and  form  a mass.) 

Therapeutics.  Calomel  when  absorbed  acts  on  the  system  in  the 
manner  noticed  under  Hydrargyrum.  Its  peculiarities  are,  that 
it  produces  little  local  irritant  action ; is  a purgative,  increasing 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  other  intestinal  fluids  : hence  forms  a 
useful  adjunct  in  affections  of  the  liver,  and  obstructions  to 
the  portal  circulation.  It  often  produces  in  children  the  so- 
named  Calomel  stools,  or  green-coloured  faeces.  The  compound 
pill  is  employed  chiefly  as  an  alterative  in  chronic  skin  diseases, 
in  which  the  antimony  and  guaiacum  aid  its  operation. 

Dose.  As  a purgative,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  vj  ; to  affect  the  system, 
gr.  \ to  gr.  j or  more,  frequently  repeated.  Of  pil.  hydrargyri 
chloridi  comp.,  as  an  alterative,  gr.  v to  gr.  x. 

Adulteration.  Calomel  is  apt  to  contain  a trace  of  the  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  formed  in  the  process  of  preparation  : this 
can  be  detected  by  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  exhibiting 
reactions  with  the  tests  above  given.  Intentional  impurities, 
as  carbonate  of  lead,  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  baryta,  &c.,  are  not 
volatilised  by  heat,  and  the  carbonates  effervesce  with  acids. 
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Hydrargyri  Bichloridum  Lond.  Bichloride  of  Mercury  ; 
Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Prep.  Bond.  (Mercury  IBs.  ij  ; sulphuric  acid,  f.  Jxxj  H ; 
chloride  of  sodium  fb.  j H.  Boil  the  mercury  with  the  acid 
until  dry  bipersulphate  of  mercury  remains.  Rub  this,  when  it 
has  cooled,  with  the  chloride  in  an  earthenware  mortar ; then, 
the  heat  being  gradually  increased,  sublime.)  By  the  action  of 
boiling  sulphuric  acid  on  mercury,  a salt,  called  the  biper- 
sulphate (Hg  02,  2 S 03),  is  first  formed ; (regarding  the  equiva- 
lent of  mercury  as  one-half  the  one  taken  above,  it  would  be 
a neutral  sulphate  ;)  when  this  is  heated  with  the  common  salt, 
mutual  exchange  takes  place ; and  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  are  produced,  as  represented  in  the  formula 
Hg  02,  2.  S 03+2.  Ha  Cl=Hg  Cl2+2.  Na  0,  S 03. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Corrosive  sublimate  occurs  in  heavy  white 
crystalline  masses  of  a styptic  and  metallic  taste.  Composi- 
tion (Hg  Cl2) ; soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water;  much 
more  so  in  alcohol ; soluble  also  in  ether : melts  and  entirely 
sublimes  when  heated.  Its  watery  solution  is  precipitated 
by  alkalies  and  lime-water  red  or  yellowish  (the  binoxide) ; 
when  this  precipitate  is  heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  runs 
into  globules  of  metallic  mercury  : the  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  precipitates  albumen,  and  forms  with  it  a definite 
insoluble  compound. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi,  Lond.  Solution 
of  Bichloride  of  Mercury.  (Bichloride  of  mercury,  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  each  grs.  x ; distilled  water  Oj.  Dis- 
solve.) The  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  increases  the  solvent 
power  of  water  upon  corrosive  sublimate. 

Therapeutics.  A very  powerful  irritant ; when  taken  in  large 
doses,  it  causes  burning  at  epigastrium,  vomiting  and  purging  ; 
applied  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a corrosive.  In  very  small  doses  it 
is  useful  as  an  alterative  in  chronic  affections,  syphilitic  or  not, 
as  in  scaly  skin  diseases,  periosteal  affections,  &c. ; externally, 
as  a lotion,  injection,  gargle,  or  ointment,  in  chronic  skin 
diseases,  ulcerated  sore  throats,  and  chronic  discharge  from 
mucous  membranes.  All  the  ordinary  effects  of  mercury  may 
be  produced  by  this  salt. 

Dose.  Gr.  i to  gr.  | in  solution  or  pill,  with  crumb  of 
bread.  Of  liq.  hydrargyri  bichloridi,  Lond.,  IRxl  to  f-3U* 

Incompatibles.  In  solution  it  precipitates  most  of  the  vege- 
table preparations  which  contain  albumen,  tannin,  &c.  It  is 
also  thrown  down  by  alkalies,  alkaline  sulphurets,  iodides,  and 
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tartar  emetic.  With  the  iodide  in  excess  it  is  converted  into 
biniodide,  and  redissolved  as  such. 

Hydrargyri  Ammonio-Chloridum  Loud.  Ammonio- 
Chloride  of  Mercury ; White  Precipitate  of  Mercury. 

Prejp.  Lond.  (Bichloride  of  mercury  ^vj ; distilled  water 
Ovj  ; solution  of  ammonia  f.  Jviij.  Dissolve  the  bichloride  in 
the  water,  aided  by  heat ; to  this,  when  it  has  cooled,  add  the 
ammonia,  frequently  shaking  it.  Wash  the  precipitated  pow- 
der until  it  be  free  from  taste ; lastly,  dry  it.)  When  ammonia 
is  added  to  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a peculiar  com- 
pound, and  not  the  oxide  of  mercury,  is  precipitated. 

Prop,  & Comp.  A white,  amorphous,  heavy  powder,  usually 
in  the  form  of  small  spiral  cones  from  the  wringing  of  the  linen 
filters ; sublimes  when  heated ; insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  without  effervescence  ; and  when  heated  with 
potash  gives  off  vapours  of  ammonia,  and  becomes  yellow  from 
the  formation  of  the  binoxide  of  mercury  : generally  considered 
as  a double  bichloride  and  binamide  of  mercury  (HgCl2  -f-  Hg 
(NH2)2  ).  Some  doubts  exist  as  to  its  true  nature. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammonio-Chloridum, 
Lond.  Ointment  of  Ammonio-Chloride  of  Mercury.  (Ammo- 
nio-chloride  of  mercury  3ij ; lard  Add.  the  ammonio- 

chloride  to  the  lard,  and  rub  them  well  together.) 

Therapeutics.  Never  used  internally;  externally,  it  destroys 
pediculi,  and  acts  as  a stimulant  application  when  used  to 
chronic  skin  affections  in  the  form  of  the  ointment. 

Adidteraiion.  Chalk,  carbonate  of  lead,  plaster  of  Paris, 
&c. ; these  do  not  sublime  when  heated : the  carbonates  effer- 
vesce with  acids. 

Hydrargyri  Xodidum  Lond.  Iodide  of  Mercury. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Mercury  Jj  ; iodine  3v ; rectified  spirit,  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary.  Rub  the  mercury  and  iodine  to- 
gether, gradually  adding  the  spirit,  until  the  globules  are  no 
longer  visible.  Dry  the  powder  with  a gentle  heat  as  quickly 
as  possible,  access  of  light  being  prevented,  and  keep  it  in  a 
black  glass  vessel  well  stoppered.)  Direct  union  takes  place 
when  mercury  and  iodine  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other  in  a highly-divided  state,  the  spirit  aids  the  union  by  its 
solvent  power  upon  the  iodine. 

Prop.  & Comp.  When  thus  prepared  it  forms  a dingy 
greenish-yellow  powder,  subliming,  when  carefully  heated,  in 
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red  crystals,  which  soon  become  yellow,  and,  if  exposed  to  light, 
black  ; it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  also  in  a solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium ; it  is  apt  to  decompose  with  the  formation  of 
some  biniodide  of  mercury.  Composition  (Hg  I). 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Iodidi,  Lond.  Ointment 
of  Iodide  of  Mercury.  (Iodide  of  mercury  Jj ; white  wax  3ij  ; 
lard  Jvj.  To  the  wax  and  lard  melted  together  add  the  iodide, 
and  rub  well  together.) 

Therapeutics.  Acts  similar  to  calomel,  not  a very  irritating 
preparation,  perhaps  is  less  purgative,  more  readily  affecting 
the  system ; it  has  been  proposed  in  venereal  diseases  occurring 
in  scrofulous  habits.  Externally  it  is  alterative,  and  useful  in 
chronic  skin  diseases. 

Dose.  Gr.  j to  gr.  iij. 

Adulteration.  It  may  contain  a little  biniodide  of  mercury, 
which  is  a powerful  irritant ; this  is  detected  by  being  soluble 
in  a solution  of  common  salt,  also  in  spirit. 

The  biniodide  of  mercury  was  formerly  officinal  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia,  is  still  in  the  Edinburgh ; has  the  irritant 
properties  of  the  bichloride,  and,  must  be  given  in  similar  doses. 

Nitrate  of  Mercury  is  made  officinal  only  in  the  form  of  the 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mi  trails  Lond.  Ointment  of 
Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Mercury  Jij ; nitric  acid,  f.  Jiv ; lard  boj  ; 
olive  oil,  f.  Jviij.  Dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid;  then  mix  the 
liquor,  while  hot,  with  the  lard  and  oil  melted  together.)  In 
this  process  part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  oxidises 
the  mercury,  which  then  forms  the  salt  with  another  portion. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  composition  of  the  mercurial  salt  is 
represented  by  the  formula  (Hg  02,  2 N05) ; this,  when  mixed 
with  the  fatty  matters,  reacts  on  the  olein,  and  produces  another 
body,  ela'idine.  When  fresh,  the  ointment  is  citron-yellow, 
hence  it  has  been  called  Citrine  or  Golden  Ointment : it  is  apt 
to  become  greyish,  hard,  and  brittle  by  age,  from  partial  reduc- 
tion of  the  mercurial  salt ; this  is  prevented  by  using  a little 
more  acid  and  a higher  temperature  in  preparing  it. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Mitius,  Lond. 
Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury.  (Ointment  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  Jj  ; lard  Jvij.  Rub  them  together.  This  ointment 
is  to  be  used  recently  prepared.) 

Therapeutics.  These  ointments  act  as  stimulants,  and  are 
used  in  skin  affections,  ulcer3,  and  especially  in  chronic  inflam- 
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matory  diseases  of  the  eyes,  as  in  ophthalmia  tarsi,  &c.  The 
strong  ointment  can  be  diluted  in  any  degree  requisite. 

Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxidum  Lond.  Nitric  Oxide  of 
Mercury. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Mercury  Ife.iij ; nitric  acid,  f.  §xviij  ; distilled 
water  Oij.  Mix,  and  apply  a gentle  heat  until  the  mercury  is 
dissolved.  Boil  down  the  liquor,  and  rub  what  remains  to 
powder.  Put  this  into  a very  shallow  vessel,  then  apply  a slow 
fire,  and  gradually  increase  it  until  red  vapour  ceases  to  arise.) 

Prop.  Comp . Bed  shining  crystalline  scales,  subliming, 
when  strongly  heated,  without  the  production  of  red  fumes; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
Composition  (Pig  02). 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxidi,  Lond. 
Ointment  of  Nitric  Oxide  of  Mercury.  (Nitric  oxide  of  mer- 
cury  3j  ; white  wax  ^ij;  lard  5vj*  To  the  wax  and  lard 
melted  together,  add  the  nitric  oxide  reduced  into  very  fine 
powder,  and  rub  them  together.) 

Therapeutics.  Used  only  externally  as  a powerful  irritant 
and  escharotic ; applied  as  an  ointment  to  the  eye  in  ophthalmia, 
to  indolent  ulcers,  &c. ; as  an  escharotic,  in  powder,  alone  or 
mixed  with  sugar,  to  specks  in  the  cornea,  over  excrescences, 
chancres,  and  fungous  ulcers. 

Adulteration.  Brick-dust,  red-lead,  and  other  red  powders, 
detected  by  not  being  volatile ; some  undecomposed  nitrate  of 
mercury  may  be  present,  and  then  red  fumes  are  given  off 
when  heated ; the  nitrate  is  also  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrargyri  Bisulphuretum  Lond.  Bisulphuret  of  Mer- 
cury ; Artificial  Cinnabar. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Mercury  Ifes.  ij  ; sulphur  Jv.  Mix  the  mercury 
with  the  sulphur  melted  over  a fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass 
swells  remove  the  vessel  and  strongly  cover  it  lest  the  mixture 
take  fire;  then  rub  the  mass  to  powder  and  sublime  it.)  When 
melted  sulphur  is  brought  in  contact  with  mercury,  direct  union 
ensues,  and  the  compound  is  afterwards  sublimed. 

Prop.  <P  Comp.  Dark  scarlet  shining  crystalline  masses,  form- 
ing, when  powdered,  a beautiful  scarlet  colour,  known  by  the 
name  of  vermillion ; insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  V olatilises 
entirely  when  heated  alone,  but  with  potash  it  is  reduced  to 
metallic  globules.  Composition  (Hg  S2). 

Therapeutics.  When  the  fumes  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  body,  the  drug  acts  as  a topical  alterative  and 
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becomes  absorbed,  affecting  the  system  the  same  as  other  mer- 
curials ; probably,  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  decomposed,  at 
least  in  part.  It  is  used  as  a fumigation  in  some  syphilitic  skin 
diseases,  as  ecthyma;  also  as  an  inhalation  in  venereal  sore 
throat.  Rarely  or  never  used  internally. 

Dose.  As  a fumigating  agent,  3ft,  heated  on  an  iron  plate  and 
placed  under  the  patient  wrapped  in  a blanket ; or  the  vapours 
may  be  applied  to  the  mouth  and  throat  through  a funnel. 

Adulteration.  Red-lead,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  brick-dust, 
detected  by  not  subliming ; occasionally  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
has  been  found,  but  this  can  be  detected  by  heating  with  char- 
coal, when  it  gives  off  the  garlic  odour ; also  by  the  other  tests 
for  arsenic. 

Potassii  et  lEydrargyri  lodo-cyanidum  Lond.  Ap- 
pendix. Iodo-cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Mercury. 

Prep.  When  concentrated  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  iodide  of  potassium  are  mixed,  this  salt  is  precipitated. 

Prop .,  Comp.,  & Use.  Pearly  white  scales,  little  soluble  in 
water,  reddened  by  any  acid  except  hydrocyanic.  Composition 
(Hg  Cy2-f-K  I).  Used  as  a test  for  the  presence  of  a foreign 
acid  in  prussic  acid  : the  reddening  is  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  double  salt,  and  the  formation  of  red  biniodide  of 
mercury. 

MAGNESIUM. 

(Mg.  Eq.=12.) 

Magnesium,  the  metallic  base  of  magnesian  salts,  does  not 
exist  native;  when  obtained  artificially,  is  a brilliant  grey- 
coloured  metal ; sp.  gr.  2#2  ; not  readily  oxidated  except  when 
heated  in  air,  and  it  then  forms  the  earth  magnesia. 

Magnesia  Lond.  Magnesia ; Protoxide  of  Magnesium. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Carbonate  of  magnesia  Lb  j.  Burn  it  for  two 
hours  in  a very  strong  fire.)  In  this  process  the  carbonate  is 
converted  into  the  oxide  by  the  heat  driving  off  the  carbonic 
acid. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A white  powder  with  scarcely  any  taste  ; 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  moistened  gives  a slight 
alkaline  reaction  to  turmeric  paper,  turning  it  brown.  It 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  effervescence ; and  from 
the  solution  nothing  is  precipitated  by  either  bicarbonate  of 
potash  or  chloride  of  barium,  these  tests  showing  the  absence 
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of  any  carbonate,  or  lime,  or  sulphate.  Magnesian  salts  are  pre- 
cipitated from  a neutral  solution  by  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia  as  an  insoluble,  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  a 
salt  often  deposited  in  neutral  or  alkaline  urine.  Composition 
(Mg  0). 

Therapeutics.  In  small  doses,  magnesia  acts  first  as  an  antacid 
upon  the  alimentary  canal ; then  becomes  absorbed,  and  renders 
the  urine  alkaline ; the  salts  formed  by  the  presence  of  any 
acid  in  the  stomach,  have  a purgative  tendency  : in  large  doses 
it  produces  distinct  purgative  effects.  It  is  used  in  acidity  of 
stomach  and  heartburn,  and  in  affections  connected  with  an 
increased  excretion  of  uric  acid,  or  urates ; also  as  a purgative 
in  acid  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  in  children. 
It  should  be  given  cautiously,  as  it  is  rather  apt  to  form  concre- 
tions in  the  intestines  when  taken  for  a lengthened  period. 

Dose.  As  an  antacid,  gr.  x to  9j ; as  a purgative  or  adjunct, 

9j  to  33. 

Adulteration.  Apt  to  contain  a little  sulphate,  for  the  carbo- 
nate is  made  from  the  sulphate ; also  lime,  as  the  sulphate  is 
often  obtained  from  Dolomite,  a magnesian  lime-stone ; lastly, 
some  carbonate,  from  imperfect  calcination : these  can  be  all 
detected  by  the  above  tests. 

Magnesias  Carbonas  Lond.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Sulphate  of  magnesia,  lbs.  iv ; carbonate  of 
soda,  ifcs.iv.  §ix;  distilled  water,  boiling,  four  gallons.  Dis- 
solve the  carbonate  and  sulphate,  separately,  in  two  gallons  of 
the  water,  and  strain ; then  mix  the  solutions  and  boil,  stirring 
constantly  with  a spatula  for  two  hours,  distilled  water  being 
frequently  added,  so  that  it  may  fill  about  the  same  measure ; 
lastly,  the  liquor  being  poured  off,  wash  the  precipitated  powder 
with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dry  it.)  In  this  process  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  with  the  formation  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A light  white  powder  with  scarcely  any 
taste,  consisting  of  minute  granules  and  granular  prisms;  in- 
soluble in  water  ; neutral,  or  very  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction ; 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  effervescence,  and  from  this 
solution  bicarbonate  of  potash  causes  no  precipitate,  showing 
the  absence  of  lime  : when  boiled  in  water,  the  fluid  should  give 
no  reaction  with  either  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
indicating  the  absence  of  sulphates  or  chlorides.  It  is  not  a 
true  carbonate,  magnesia  not  having  the  power  of  holding  a 
complete  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid ; but,  from  Phillips’s 
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analysis,  a compound  of  hydrated  magnesia  with  hydrated  car- 
bonate. Formula  (4  Mg  0,  C02,  HO-}- Mg  0,  2 HO). 

Therapeutics.  Acts  the  same  as  magnesia,  with  the  exception 
of  producing  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  when  it  meets  with 
acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  hence  sometimes  produces 
uncomfortable  distention. 

Dose.  Gr.  x to  gj,  as  an  antacid ; gj  to  3j  as  a purgative. 

Adulteration.  Lime  and  some  sulphate  may  be  present,  as 
in  the  last  preparation,  detected  by  the  above  tests. 

Magnesiae  Carbonas  Ponderosum  Dub.  Heavy  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia. 

Prep.  Dub.  (Sulphate  of  magnesia  §x  (avoirdupois) ; crys- 
tallised carbonate  of  soda  (avoirdupois) ; boiling  distilled  • 
water,  a sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
in  half  a pint,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  a pint  of  water ; mix 
the  two  solutions,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness  by  means 
of  a sand  heat.  Digest  the  residue  for  half  an  hour  with  one 
quart  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  having  collected  the  in- 
soluble matter  on  a calico  filter,  treat  it  repeatedly  with  warm 
distilled  water,  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a precipitate 
when  suffered  to  drop  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes. 
Finally,  dry  the  product  at  a heat  not  exceeding  212°.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  A much  heavier  preparation  than  the  last, 
consisting  of  minute  microscopic  spherical  grains,  the  difference 
of  form  depending  on  the  use  of  the  hot  saturated  solutions  of 
the  salts.  Composition  and  other  properties  as  the  last. 

Therapeutics , &c.  As  the  last.  More  convenient,  being  so 
much  less  bulky. 

Magnesiae  Sulphas  Lond.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia ; Epsom 
Salts. 

Prep.  Generally  made,  at  the  present  time,  from  Dolomite,  a 
magnesian  lime-stone,  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves 
out  the  magnesia,  leaving  the  lime  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lime.  Formerly  it  was  prepared  from  bittern,  the 
residual  liquor  left  after  the  crystallisation  of  common  salt  from 
sea-water. 

Prop.  & Comp.  In  four  or  six  sided  colourless  prisms,  with 
from  two  to  six  terminal  planes ; as  generally  sold,  it  is  in  small 
acicular  crystals;  should  not  deliquesce  in  the  air,  but  have  a 
tendency  to  effloresce;  soluble  in  water;  should  not  give  off 
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hydrochloric  acid  fumes  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Composition  (Mg.  0,  S03-h7  HO). 

Therapeutics.  In  ordinary  doses  it  acts  as  a saline  purgative, 
causing  a pretty  free  secretion  of  watery  fluid  from  the  canal. 
In  small  doses,  and  freely  diluted,  it  causes  diuresis.  Epsom 
salts  are  employed  very  frequently  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion; and  are  especially  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  febrile 
affections,  and  also  where  the  portal  system  is  congested : with 
the  infusion  of  senna  they  form  the  ordinary  black  draught. 

Dose.  As  a purgative,  3lj  to  3 ft,  or  more;  in  combination, 
from  3j  upwards ; as  a diuretic,  9j  to  3j- 

Adulteration.  When  made  from  bittern  it  contains  chloride 
of  magnesium  and  sodium ; it  then  deliquesces,  and  gives  off 
hydrochloric  acid  fumes  with  sulphuric  acid  ; it  also  precipitates 
nitrate  of  silver. 


PLATINUM. 

(Pt.  Eq.=99.) 

Platinum,  a heavy,  dull,  white  metal ; sp.  gr.  21 ; not  acted 
on  by  any  acid,  only  by  chlorine,  with  which  it  forms  the  fol- 
lowing salt. 

Platini  Bichloridum  Lond.  Appendix.  Bichloride  of 
Platinum. 

Prep.  By  dissolving  platinum  in  aqua  regia,  with  heat. 

Prop.,  Comp.,  & Use.  The  alcoholic  solution,  of  a dark  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  is  used  as  a test  for  potassium,  forming  with  the 
chloride  of  that  metal  a sparingly  soluble  double  salt,  and  hence 
distinguishing  potash  from  soda  salts.  Composition  (Pt  Cl2). 
It  also  precipitates  ammonia  salts,  and  many  of  the  alkaloids. 


PLUMBUM.  LEAD. 

(Pb.  Eq.=104.) 

Metallic  lead  is  not  employed  in  medicine;  but  when  indi- 
viduals are  exposed  for  a long  time  to  its  influence,  as  by  hand- 
ling it,  they  exhibit  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning. 

Plumbi  Cxidum  (semivitreum)  Lond.  Protoxide  of 
Lead,  Litharge. 

Prep.  It  is  usually  made  during  the  cupellation  of  lead 
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ores  containing  silver,  when  the  oxide  becomes  fused  or  semi- 
vitrified. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Red  or  orange-red  scales ; soluble,  or  almost 
entirely  so,  in  dilute  nitric  acid  : the  solution  is  precipitated 
black  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (hydrosulphuric  acid),  white 
by  caustic  potash,  and  re  dissolved  by  it  in  excess  : 100  grains, 
when  converted  into  a sulphate  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
soda  to  the  solution  in  nitric  acid,  should  yield  135  grains. 
Composition  (Pb  0). 

Off.  Prep.  & Use.  It  is  not  used  as  litharge,  but  employed 
by  the  London  College  in  the  formation  of 

Emplastrum  Plumbi,  Lond.  Plaster  of  Lead.  (Oxide  of  lead, 
reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  tb  vj  ; olive  oil,  a gallon ; water  Oij. 
Boil  them  together  over  a slow  fire,  constantly  stirring,  until  the 
oil  and  oxide  of  lead  unite  into  the  consistence  of  a plaster;  but 
a little  boiling  water  may  be  added,  if  that  which  was  used  at 
the  first  has  evaporated  before  the  end  of  the  boiling.) 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Ointment 
of  Lead.  (Plaster  of  lead  lb  iij  ; olive  oil,  f.  Jxviij  ; prepared 
chalk  §vj  ; dilute  acetic  acid,  f.  3 vj.  Dissolve  the  plaster  in  the 
oil  with  a gentle  heat;  add  first  the  chalk,  then  the  acid, 
stirring  constantly  until  they  have  cooled.) 

Ceratum  Saponis  Comp,  and  Liquor  Plumbi  diacetatis  are 
made  with  litharge,  but  in  all  these  preparations  other  salts 
of  lead,  and  not  the  oxide,  exist. 

Plumb i lodidum  Lond.  Iodide  of  Lead. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Acetate  of  lead  Jviij  1 iodide  of  potassium 
3vij  ; distilled  water,  a gallon.  Dissolve  the  acetate  in  six  pints 
of  water,  and  strain  ; and  to  these  add  the  iodide,  first  dissolved 
in  two  pints  of  water.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  distilled 
water,  and  dry.  Let  it  be  kept,  the  access  of  light  being  pre- 
vented.) In  this  process  iodide  of  lead  and  acetate  of  potash 
are  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A }rellow  powder,  or  crystalline  scales,  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  forming  a colourless  solution,  and  depositing 
crystals  in  cooling.  Fuses  and  sublimes  yellow,  but  soon  gives 
off  violet  vapours  from  decomposition.  From  100  grains  dis- 
solved in  boiling  diluted  nitric  acid,  66  grains  of  sulphate  of 
lead  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  soda,  after  the 
iodine  has  been  given  off.  Composition  (Pb  I).  It  is  altered  a 
little  by  light. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Plumbi  Iodidi,  Lond.  Ointment  of 
Iodide  of  Lead.  (Iodide  of  lead  jj ; lard  jviij.  Rub  them  together.) 
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Therapeutics.  Externally  applied,  iodide  of  lead  acts  as  a 
mild  stimulant,  and  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  ointments  to 
enlarged  scrofulous  joints,  &c.  It  is  seldom  used  internally,  but 
has  been  given  in  scrofulous  tumours. 

Dose.  Gr.  \ to  gr.  j,  or  more. 

Flumbi  Acetas  Lond.  Acetate  of  Lead ; Sugar  of  Lead. 

Prep.  By  dissolving  litharge  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  evapora- 
tion and  crystallisation. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Generally  in  white  spongy-looking  masses, 
composed  of  interlaced  acicular  crystals ; it  may  be  obtained  in 
large,  flat  four-sided  prisms ; has  a sweetish,  acetous  odour, 
and  sweet,  metallic  taste;  effervescing  slightly  in  the  air;  soluble 
in  water ; precipitated  white  by  carbonate  of  soda,  yellow  by 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  black  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  vapours  are  given  off : 100  grains 
yield,  with  sulphate  of  soda,  80  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead. 
Composition  (PbO,  A -j-  3 HO), 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Plumbi  Acetatis,  Lond.  Cerate  of 
Acetate  of  Lead.  (Powdered  acetate  of  lead  ; white  wax 
§v;  olive  oil  Oj.  Dissolve  the  wax  in  eighteen  fluid  ounces  of 
the  oil ; to  these  gradually  add  the  acetate,  separately  triturated 
with  the  remainder  of  the  oil,  and  stir  with  a spatula  until  they 
unite.) 

Therapeutics.  Acetate  of  lead  in  small  doses  acts  as  a seda- 
tive and  astringent,  lessening  morbid  mucous  discharges  and 
haemorrhages,  and  even  diminishing  the  natural  secretions; 
hence  producing  constipation,  thirst,  and  a species  of  colic  named 
Painters’  or  lead  colic,  accompanied  by  a peculiar  blue  line  on 
the  gums  (a  valuable  diagnostic  sign) : when  continued  for  some 
time,  it  renders  the  pulse  smaller,  and  induces  wasting  of  the 
body ; it  also  produces  an  influence  on  the  nervous  system, 
shown  by  loss  of  power  of  the  extensors  of  the  hand,  sometimes 
complete  paralysis  and  apoplexy.  The  serious  symptoms  above 
described  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  on  by  contact  with 
lead  in  various  occupations,  and  not  often  by  its  employment  as 
a medicine.  Acetate  of  lead  is  much  used  in  haemorrhages 
from  various  organs,  also  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  ; in 
phthisis  to  check  expectoration  and  excessive  sweating.  Exter- 
nally it  is  sedative  and  astringent,  and  is  used  in  skin  affections 
and  over  inflamed  parts. 

Dose.  Gr.  \ to  gr.  iij,  or  more. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Di-acetatis  Lond.  Solution  of  Diacetate 
of  Lead. 
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Prep.  Lond.  (Acetate  of  lead,  fbs.  ij.  ^iij ; oxide  of  lead, 
reduced  to  powder,  tbj  31V  : distilled  water,  Ovj.  Boil  them  for 
half  an  hour,  frequently  stirring,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  add 
of  distilled  water  as  much  as  may  be  necessary,  that  it  may  accu- 
rately measure  six  pints ; lastly,  strain.  Let  it  be  kept  in  well- 
closed  vessels.)  By  the  action  of  the  litharge  on  acetate  of  lead, 
a sub-salt  is  formed  by  an  additional  equivalent  of  the  oxide 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  salt. 

Prop.  <£  Comp.  A clear  colourless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  1*260,  with 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  sweet,  astringent,  metallic  taste  ; agrees 
with  the  acetate  in  most  of  its  properties,  except  that  it  precipi- 
tates gum  from  solution  as  well  as  mucilage. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  PAjmbi  Di-acetatis  Dilutus,  Lond. 
Dilute  Solution  of  Diacetate  of  Lead.  (Solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead,  f.  3jD  ; distilled  water,  Oj  ; proof  spirit,  f.3ij.  Mix.) 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Cerate-  of 
Lead.  (Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  f.  3yj ; wax  Jviij  ; olive 
oil  Oj ; camphor  3j*  Mix  the  melted  wax  with  sixteen  fluid 
ounces  of  the  oil,  then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  when 
they  begin  to  thicken,  add  gradually  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  stir  constantly  with  a spatula  until  they  have  cooled ; 
lastly,  mix  the  camphor  with  them  dissolved  in  the  remainder 
of  the  oil.) 

Therapeutics.  This  preparation  is  only  used  externally,  when 
it  acts  as  an  astringent  and  sedative ; and  under  the  form  of  the 
dilute  solution,  is  most  commonly  employed  when  the  topical 
action  of  lead  is  desired. 

POTASSIUM. 

(K.  Eq.=39.) 

This  metal,  called  also  Kalium,  does  not  exist  native,  but 
can  be  obtained  from  potash  salts ; when  pure,  it  has  a metallic 
lead  colour;  sp.  gr.  0*86;  rapidly  oxidises,  and  is  converted 
into  potash  or  the  protoxide,  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
preparations. 

^Liquor  Fotassae  Lond.  Solution  of  Potash. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Carbonate  of  potash  §xv;  lime  5 viij  ; boiling 
distilled  water,  a gallon.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  half  a gallon 
of  water,  sprinkle  a little  of  the  water  on  the  lime  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  after  slaking  the  lime,  add  the  rest  of  the  water. 
Mix  the  solutions  immediately  in  a closed  vessel,  and  shake 
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them  frequently  until  they  are  cold.  Then  set  by,  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  may  subside.  Lastly,  keep  the  supernatant 
fluid,  when  poured  off,  in  a well-stoppered  green-glass  vessel.) 
In  this  process  the  lime,  on  account  of  its  affinity  for  carbonic 
acid,  abstracts  it  from  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  thus  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  is  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  and  potash 
remains  in  solution. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  liquid,  with  intensely  acid  and 
caustic  taste;  sp.  gr.  1*663,  containing  6*7  percent,  of  potash 
(KO) ; should  give  no  precipitate,  or  scarcely  any,  wfith  lime- 
water,  showing  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid ; and  after  being 
neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  should  not  precipitate  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  indicating 
the  absence  of  sulphates  or  chlorides : it  gives  with  bichloride 
of  platinum,  the  yellow  double  salt.  It  injures  glass  containing 
lead  by  partially  dissolving  it;  hence  it  is  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  green  glass  bottles. 

Therapeutics.  Liquor  potassae,  in  large  doses  and  undiluted, 
is  a violent  caustic  poison ; but  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a 
diluted  form  it  acts  at  first  as  a direct  antacid,  neutralising  any 
free  acid  in  the  stomach ; it  also  produces  a powerful  sedative 
effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  After  absorption  into  the 
blood,  it  possesses  the  power  of  increasing  the  change  of  tissues 
in  the  body,  acting  as  an  alterative,  especially  on  the  glandular 
system  and  on  the  secreting  and  excreting  organs  : it,  doubtless, 
renders  the  blood  more  alkaline,  and  the  fibrin  less  plastic ; but, 
from  the  small  amount  which  can  be  taken  on  account  of  its  caus- 
ticity, never  produces  alkalinity  in  the  urine  previously  strongly 
acid.  It  is  used  as  an  antacid  in  dyspepsia,  but  in  inflammatory 
forms  of  this  affection  its  value  depends  more  upon  its  sedative 
powers ; it  is  also  used  in  skin  affections,  and  is  especially  useful 
when  they  depend  upon  a morbid  condition  of  the  stomach,  as 
seen  in  erythema  and  other  cutaneous  diseases.  As  a blood 
alterant,  liquor  potassse  has  been  employed  in  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes,  attended  with  fibrinous  depositions,  as 
pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  periostitis ; also  in  scrofula,  syphilis, 
and  chronic  rheumatism.  Recently,  however,  iodide  of  potassium 
has  replaced  this  medicine  in  a great  measure  as  an  alterative. 
For  the  further  action  of  potash,  vide  Potassse  Bicarbonas.  Ex- 
ternally, when  freely  diluted,  liquor  potassse  may  be  employed 
as  a wash  in  some  chronic  skin  diseases. 

Dose.  TTfx  to  f.3j,  freely  diluted. 

Adulteration.  Carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
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potassium,  and  lime,  all  of  which  can  be  detected  by  the  above- 
given  tests. 

Fotassae  Hydras  Lond.  Hydrate  of  Potash,  or  Hydrate 
of  Potassa. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Solution  of  potash,  a gallon.  Evaporate  in 
a clean  iron  vessel  over  a fire,  until  the  ebullition  being 
finished,  the  hydrate  of  potash  liquefies : pour  this  into  proper 
moulds.) 

Prop.  Comp.  It  is  usually  moulded  for  medical  purposes 
into  small  sticks  about  the  size  of  a pencil,  white,  greenish, 
bluish  or  reddish-brown  from  impurities  ; it  quickly  deliquesces 
when  exposed  to  air,  and,  if  pure,  dissolves  in  rectified  spirit;  it 
dissolves  animal  tissues,  forming  a kind  of  soap  with  them. 
Composition  (HO,  KO) ; the  equivalent  of  wafer  cannot  be 
driven  off  by  heat. 

Off.  Prep.  Potassa  cum  Calce,  Lond.  Potash  with  Lime. 
(Hydrate  of  potash,  lime,  each  §j.  Rub  them  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a well-closed  vessel.)  This  preparation,  which  is 
only  a mixture  of  the  hydrate  of  potash  and  lime,  should  slake 
when  water  is  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  evolve  no  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  on  the  addition  of  any  acid. 

Therapeutics.  The  hydrate  of  potash,  and  also  its  mixture 
with  lime,  are  used  only  externally,  as  caustics,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  sloughs,  for  touching  ulcers,  & c.;  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  depends  on  its  being  much  less  deliquescent:  it  is  applied 
as  a paste  made  with  spirit. 

Adulteration.  The  same  as  of  liquor  potassae;  besides  which, 
oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  are  often  present ; these  are  not 
soluble  in  spirit. 

Potassae  Carbonas  Lond.  Carbonate  of  Potash. 

Prep.  From  pearl-ashes  (made  from  the  ashes  of  wood)  by 
solution  in  a small  amount  of  water  and  crystallisation,  in  which 
process  most  of  the  other  salts  contained  in  the  wood  are  left 
undissolved.  By  heating  the  crystallised  bicarbonate  to  red- 
ness, a very  pure  dry  carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Small  white  and  rather  opaque  crystalline 
grains,  having  a strong  alkaline  taste  ; it  deliquesces  in  the  air, 
and  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water  (quite  so,  if  pure) ; when 
neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  barium,  and  scarcely  so  by 
nitrate  of  silver;  loses  16  per  cent,  of  water  at  a high  tempera- 
ture, and  yields  26 -3  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  when  dilute 
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sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it.  Composition  (KO,  C02-f  2 HO). 
It  should  be  kept  in  a well-stoppered  bottle. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Potass^®  Carbonatis,  Lond.  Solution  of 
Carbonate  of  Potash.  (Carbonate  of  potash  Jxx  ; distilled  water 
Oj.  Dissolve  and  strain.)  The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution 
is  1*473. 


Therapeutics.  Almost  the  same  as  of  liquor  potassae,  but  is 
less  caustic,  and  hence  more  of  the  alkali  can  be  introduced 
into  the  system ; after  absorption  its  effects  are  the  same. 
Sometimes  employed  externally. 

Dose.  Gr.  x to  3ft  ; of  the  liquor  potassae  M^arbonatis, 
fijxx  to  f.3j. 


Adulteration.  Sulphates  and  chlorides  are  very  apt  to  be 
present ; detected  by  the  tests  above  given. 


Potassae  Bicarbonas  Lond.  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  in 
crystals. 

Prep.  Made  by  passing  a stream  of  carbonic  acid  through 
a solution  of  the  carbonate  in  water  unto  saturation,  and  sub- 
sequent crystallisation. 

Prop.  A Comp.  Large  transparent  colourless  crystals,  with  a 
mild  alkaline  taste ; soluble  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of 
water.  The  solution,  when  cold,  does  not  precipitate  sulphate 
of  magnesia;  effervesces  with  nitric  acid;  and  the  supersaturated 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  or  scarcely 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  salt  loses  30’7  grains  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid  when  heated.  Composition  (K  0,  C 02-(-  H 0, 
C02). 

Therapeutics.  Bicarbonate  of  potash  acts  as  a direct  antacid, 
but  does  not  produce  the  sedative  effect  of  liquor  potassae  upon 
the  stomach ; it  may  be  taken  in  very  large  doses,  and  is  readily 
absorbed.  It  renders  the  blood  and  urine  strongly  alkaline  and 
probably  many  other  secretions ; hence  it  is  a powerful  altera- 
tive ; the  action  of  the  kidneys  is  likewise  often  increased.  It 
is  used  in  dyspepsia  as  an  antacid ; also  in  urinary  affections 
where  there  is  excessive  deposit  of  uric  acid.  The  author  has 
employed  it  for  the  last  three  years  with  much  success  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  giving  it  in  large  and  frequently 
repeated  doses,  and  keeping  the  urine  intensely  alkaline  for 
two  or  three  days  after  the  joint  symptoms  have  subsided. 
This  treatment  appears  to  reduce  the  disease  to  an  average  of 
about  ten  days,  and  to  diminish  greatly  the  tendency  to  acute 
cardiac  inflammation.  The  author  also  proposed,  some  years 
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since,  the  use  of  potash  salts  in  the  treatment  of  scorbutus,  or 
true  scurvy,  which  he  considered  to  be  due  to  a diminution  of 
this  base  in  scorbutic  diets  : he  has  had  no  reason  to  alter  his 
opinion ; and  many  facts  have  recently  been  made  known  by 
others,  tending  to  confirm  his  view. 

Dose.  Gr.  xv  to  3^  as  an  antacid,  &c.  ; in  acute  rheumatism, 
3ft  to  3’ij  every  two  hours,  freely  diluted  with  water. 

Adulteration.  It  is  apt  to  contain  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
can  be  detected  by  its  precipitating  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

SPotassae  Acetas  Lond.  Acetate  of  Potash. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Acetic  acid,  f.Jxxvj ; carbonate  of  potash 
fcj,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary;  distilled  water,  f.  3xij. 
Add  the  carbonate  gradually  to  the  acid,  first  mixed  with  the 
water  to  saturation ; then  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquor  in  a 
sand-bath,  the  heat  being  cautiously  applied,  until  the  salt  is 
dried.)  Simply  a substitution  of  acetic  for  carbonic  acid,  which 
comes  off  with  effervescence. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Foliated  satiny  masses,  this  appearance 
being  caused  by  the  crystallisation  after  fusion ; neutral  in 
reaction,  and  deliquescent;  very  soluble  in  water,  also  in  alcohol. 
Should  not  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of 
silver;  or  if  the  silver  salt  does  precipitate  it,  this  is  again  dis- 
solved by  water  or  dilute  nitric  acid.  With  sulphuric  acid  it 
gives  off  vapours  of  acetic  acid,  and  yields  88 '8  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  Composition  (K  0,  A). 

Therapeutics.  When  taken  internally  in  moderate  doses  and 
diluted  it  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  acetic  acid,  being  destroyed 
or  burnt  off  in  the  blood,  appears  in  the  urine  as  carbonate, 
rendering  that  fluid  alkaline,  and  often  increasing  the  secretion : 
if  large  doses  and  concentrated,  it  produces  a slight  purgative 
action.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  its  diuretic  action,  in  various  forms 
of  dropsies ; sometimes  to  produce  the  alkaline  effects  on  the 
blood  and  secretions  detailed  under  Bicarbonate  of  Potash. 

Dose.  Grs.  x to  3j  as  a diuretic;  as  a purgative,  3y\  up- 
wards. 

Adidteration.  It  may  contain  traces  of  sulphates  and  chlo- 
rides, detected  by  the  above  tests.  Acetate  of  silver  is  rather 
insoluble,  and  hence  may  be  precipitated  if  the  solution  is  very 
concentrated. 

Fotassae  Tartras  Lond.  Tartrate  of  Potash. 

Prep.  Made  by  boiling  the  bitartrate  with  carbonate  of 
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potash,  when  an  equivalent  of  water  in  the  acid  salt  is  replaced 
by  one  of  potash,  and  carbonic  acid  given  off. 

Prop.  & Comp . Small  granular  crystals,  usually  without  dis- 
tinguishable shape  ; its  real  form  is  a right  rhombic  prism ; 
neutral,  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  pre- 
cipitates bitartrate  on  the  addition  of  all  strong  acids ; and  chlo- 
ride of  barium  and  acetate  of  lead  should  give  no  precipitate 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Composition  (2  K O,  T),  tartaric 
acid  being  bibasic. 

Therapeutics.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a diuretic,  and  is 
changed  into  the  carbonate  in  the  same  way  as  the  acetate  : in 
larger,  it  is  purgative,  producing  watery  evacuations. 

Doses.  As  a diuretic  and  alterative,  3j  to  3j ; as  a purgative, 
3ij  to  § fA 

Adulteration.  Some  sulphates  may  be  present ; detected  by 
the  lead  or  baryta  tests  above  given. 

Fotassae  Bitartras  Lond.  Bitartrate  of  Potash  ; Cream  of 
Tartar,  crystallised. 

Prey.  From  argol,  the  deposit  which  occurs  on  the  inside  of 
wine-casks,  by  purification  with  charcoal  and  clay,  it  is  called 
Cream  of  tartar,  from  the  purest  crystals  being  skimmed  off  the 
saturated  solution  while  evaporating. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Yery  fine,  hard,  white,  crystalline  powder  ; 
in  small  oblique  rhombic  prisms ; acid,  slightly  soluble  in 
water  ; converted  by  a red  heat  into  carbonate  of  potash.  Com- 
position (H  0,  K 0,  T). 

Off.  Prep.  Contained  in  Pulv.  Jalapse  Comp.  Lond. 

Therapeutics.  In  small  doses,  refrigerant  and  somewhat 
diuretic;  in  larger,  powerfully  hydragogue  purgative,  without 
producing  much  depression.  Employed  to  form  an  acid  drink 
in  febrile  and  dropsical  affections,  and  as  a purgative  in  dropsies, 
depending  upon  renal  or  cardiac  disease. 

Dose.  As  a refrigerant  or  diuretic,  3j  to  3j ; as  a hydra- 
gogue purgative,  3U  to  §j. 

Adulteration.  Often  contains  a little  tartrate  of  lime;  de- 
tected by  the  use  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Fotassae  Sulphas  Lond.  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Prep.  From  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid 
when  made  by  treating  nitre  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  being  driven  off  by  a strong  heat,  and  the  salt 
dissolved  and  crystallised. 
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POTASS-®  NITKAS. 


Prop.  & Comp.  Hard  semi-transparent  crystals,  six-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  corresponding  pyramids  ; of  a bitter  saline 
taste,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  precipitated  yellow 
by  bichloride  of  platinum ; white,  by  chloride  of  barium,  which 
last  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Crepitates  and  afterwards  fuses 
at  a red  heat  without  losing  weight.  Yields  132  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  baryta.  Composition  (K  0,  S 03). 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  contained  in  Pulv.  Ipecacuanha  Comp. 

Therapeutics.  Mildly  purgative.  Almost  always  given  in 
combination ; by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  alterative,  acting  on 
the  secreting  and  excreting  organs ; latterly  evidence  has  been 
given  of  its  acting  as  a poison  in  large  doses.  It  is  often  used  on 
account  of  its  mechanical  properties  for  the  purpose  of  more 
intimately  dividing  vegetable  substances. 

Dose.  3j  to  3ij  as  a purgative  ; in  smaller  doses  as  an  alter- 
ative. 

Fotassae  l&itras  Lond.  Nitrate  of  Potash  ; Nitre. 

Prep.  Certain  soils  in  India  contain  nitrates  of  lime  and 
potash ; these,  by  being  treated  with  wood  ashes  (carbonate  of 
potash),  yield  nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime;  the  former 
is  dissolved  out  and  crystallised. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Six-sided  prisms,  transparent,  striated,  with 
a peculiarly  cooling  taste,  soluble  in  water,  not  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver ; fuses,  but  does  not  lose 
weight  unless  the  heat  is  intense,  when  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  into  nitrite  of  potash,  which  last  yields  nitrous  va- 
pours when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid ; deflagrates  with  heated 
charcoal,  and  forms  carbonate  of  potash ; when  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  85  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash.  Nitric 
acid  can  be  shown  to  be  present  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  a little 
water,  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  a dark  olive  colour  is  produced,  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic. 

Therapeutics.  Nitre  is  refrigerant  and  diuretic,  it  also  pro- 
duces some  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  a 
powerful  sedative  action  upon  the  heart  and  vascular  system. 
It  is  used  in  small  doses  as  a refrigerant  and  diuretic  in  febrile 
affections,  to  allay  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach in  inflammatory  forms  of  dyspepsia ; in  large  doses,  as  a 
vascular  sedative  in  febrile  affections,  and  especially  in  acute 
rheumatism.  In  dropsical  affections,  its  action  on  the  kidneys 
has  sometimes  proved  useful. 
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Dose.  Gr.  v to  3j,  as  a refrigerant  and  diuretic  ; 3j  to  3j>  as 
a vascular  sedative. 

Adulteration.  It  may  contain  traces  of  sulphate  or  chloride  ; 
detected  by  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver  : lime,  if 
present,  would  yield  a precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Fotassae  Chloras  Lond.  Chlorate  of  Potash,  formerly 
called  Oxymuriate  of  Potash. 

Prep.  By  passing  a stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  a solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash;  when  saturation  has  taken  place,  chlorate 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  result ; the  former  readily 
crystallising  out  on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Colourless  transparent  tabular  crystals  with 
four  or  six  sides ; have  a cooling  taste ; sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  especially  when  cold : the  solution  gives  no  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver ; when  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
dropped  upon  the  crystals,  they  become  orange-red  and  give  off 
yellow  vapours  of  peroxide  of  chlorine  ; when  the  salt  is  rubbed 
with  sulphur  in  a mortar,  it  detonates.  Composition  (KO, 
Cl  05) ; when  heated,  it  first  liquefies  and  then  gives  off  oxygen, 
nearly  39  per  cent.,  and  chloride  of  potassium  (KC1)  remains. 

Therapeutics.  It  acts  as  a refrigerant  and  diuretic,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  nitre ; has  been  supposed  to  give  oxygen  to 
the  system,  but  this  is  doubtful : it  has,  however,  been  employed 
in  low  fevers,  as  scarlatina  maligna,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
also  in  cancrum  oris  and  other  sloughing  ulcers  about  the  mouth 
and  fauces. 

Dose.  Gr.  x to  3j,  or  more. 

Adulteration.  Chloride  of  potassium  may  be  present,  detected 
by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Fotassii  lodidum  Lond.  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Prep.  First  form  an  iodide  of  iron,  by  bringing  together 
iodine  and  iron  with  water,  at  a moderate  heat ; then  add  car- 
bonate of  potash  to  the  solution,  when  carbonate  of  iron  and 
iodide  of  potassium  are  formed  ; the  former  salt  being  separated 
by  filtration,  the  solution  by  evaporation  yields  the  latter  in 
a crystallised  state. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  this  salt  consists  in  adding  iodine 
to  a solution  of  potash,  when  the  following  changes  ensue 
(6  KO+!6=5  KI-J-KO,  I05).  The  mixture  of  the  two  salts, 
namely,  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  is  heated  to 
redness,  by  which  means  the  iodate  of  potash  is  converted  into 
iodide  of  potassium,  by  parting  with  its  oxygen. 
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POTASSII  IODIDUM. 


Prop,  and  Comp.  White  semi-transparent  cubic  crystals ; 
without  odour  if  pure,  and  of  a saline  taste  ; as  met  with  in  com- 
merce. it  usually  has  some  odour  of  free  iodine  ; very  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  about  six  or  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirit;  the 
solutions  should  be  neutral ; Avith  nitric  acid  and  starch,  the 
blue  iodide  of  amylin  is  produced ; but  tartaric  acid  and 
starch  should  give  no  colour.  Iodide  of  potassium,  when 
treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  gives  rise  to  a yellow  precipi- 
tate of  iodide  of  lead,  soluble  in  boiling  water;  but  it  does 
not  alter  lime-water,  or  chloride  of  barium;  wdth  nitrate  of 
silver  a pale  yellow  iodide  falls,  insoluble  in  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  amounting  to  141  per  cent,  of  the  potash  salt 
employed.  Composition  (KI). 

Off.  Preps.  Emplastrum  Potassii  Iodidi,  Lond.  Plaster  of 
Iodide  of  Potassium.  (Iodide  of  potassium  Jj ; prepared 
frankincense  Jvj ; wax  3vj  olive  oil,  f.  3y*  Add  the  iodide, 
first  triturated  with  the  oil,  to  the  frankincense  and  wax  melted 
together,  and  stir  constantly  until  they  cool.  This  plaster  is  to 
be  spread  on  linen  rather  than  leather.) 

Liquor  Potassii  Iodidi  Compositus,  Lond.  Compound  Solu- 
tion of  Iodide  of  Potassium.  (Iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  x , iodine, 
gr.  v ; distilled  ivater,  Oj.  Mix,  that  they  may  be  dissolved.) 

Unguentum  Potassii  Iodidi,  Lond.  Iodide  of  Potassium 
Ointment.  (Iodide  of  potassium  3(j ; boiling  distilled  water, 
f.  3U  ; lard  Jij.  Dissolve  the  iodide  in  the  water,  then  mix 
with  the  lard.) 

Therapeutics.  The  action  and  uses  of  this  drug  have  been 
described  under  Iodine ; it  does  not  possess  the  local  irritant 
properties  of  free  iodine,  and  hence  is  more  adapted  fur  internal 
administration.  The  plaster  and  ointment  may  be  used  when 
the  slow  action  of  the  iodide  upon  a diseased  part  is  desired  ; 
the  compound  solution,  when  w7e  desire  to  give  the  combination 
of  free  iodine  and  the  iodide;  the  latter  salt  rendering  the  iodine 
soluble  in  water. 

Dose.  Of  iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  j to  gr.  x,  or  more.  Of 
liquor  potassii  iodidi  comp.,  f.  3j  to  f . 3 lA  or  more. 

Adulteration.  The  salt  may  be  damp,  from  the  presence  of 
water ; it  may  also  contain  many  impurities,  as  carbonate  of 
potash,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  iodate  of  potash 
(KO,  I05),  free  iodine,  &c.,  all  detectable  by  the  tests  above 
given.  When  iodate  of  potash  exists  in  the  salt,  from  the 
second  process  of  manufacture  being  adopted,  and  the  imperfect 
ignition  of  the  product,  the  ointment  is  apt  to  become  yellow. 
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from  the  decomposition  of  the  iodic  acid  by  the  animal  matter. 
The  tartaric  acid  test  is  introduced  to  detect  this  salt. 

Fotassii  Bromidum.  Bromide  of  Potassium. 

Prep.  The  same  as  iodide  of  potassium,  by  either  of  the 
methods,  substituting  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine  for 
iodine. 

Prop.  & Comp.  White  transparent  cubic  crystals,  resem- 
bling the  iodide ; soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  giving  a 
vellow  precipitate  with  starch  and  nitric  acid.  Composition 
(K  Br). 

Therapeutics.  Described  under  Bromine. 

Dose.  Gr.  v to  gr.  xv,  and  upwards.  The  author  has  given  as 
much  as  3b  but  it  is  then  apt  to  produce  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Adulteration.  The  same  as  those  of  the  iodide,  except  that 
bromate  of  potash  (KO,  Br.  05)  may  be  present  in  place  of  the 
iodate. 

Fotassii  Sulphuretum  Bond.  Sulphuret  of  Potassium ; 
Hepar  Sulphuris. 

Prep.  By  mixing  together  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  afterwards  heating  the  mixture  in  a crucible  till  they  have 
combined. 

Prop.  A Comp.  A brown  liver-coloured  mass,  which  is  brittle, 
slightly  deliquescent,  having  a strong  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  especially  when  moist,  and  an  acrid  disagreeable  taste ; 
soluble  in  water ; the  solution  is  precipitated  by  acids,  with  the 
deposition  of  sulphur,  and  strikes  black  with  the  salts  of  lead. 
It  chiefly  consists  of  tersulphuret  of  potassium  (KS3),  with  some 
hyposulphite  and  carbonate  of  potash. 

Therapeutics.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a stimulant  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant,  and  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  skin  diseases,  as  scabies,  and  psoriasis  ; also  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  certain  cases  of  bronchitis.  Externally  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  bath,  or  lotion,  in  the  above-named  affections. 
It  is  poisonous  in  very  large  doses. 

Dose . Gr.  iij  to  gr.  vj,  in  pill.  In  ointment,  3j  to  of 
lard. 

Adulteration . When  exposed,  this  compound  becomes  pale 
from  decomposition,  arising  from  oxidation  and  the  formation 
of  sulphate  of  potash. 

Fotassii  Ferroeyanidum  Loud.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potas- 
sium \ Prussiate  of  Potash, 
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LIQUOR  SOIL®. 


Prejp.  This  salt  is  always  formed  when  carbonate  of  potash 
and  animal  matters,  as  hoofs,  horns,  &c.,  are  heated  together  to 
redness  along  with  iron,  as  in  an  iron  pot,  or  with  iron  nails  ; 
from  the  incinerated  mass,  when  cool,  the  salt  can  be  dissolved 
out,  and  crystallised  from  the  filtered  solution. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Large  yellow,  transparent,  rhombic  octa- 
hedrons, with  truncated  apices,  having  a saline  and  sweetish 
bitter  taste  ; soluble  in  water ; the  solution  is  not  altered  either 
by  alkalies  or  tincture  of  galls ; it  gives  a precipitate  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  at  first  is  white,  but  soon  changes 
to  blue ; with  sulphate  of  copper  a chocolate  brown,  and  with 
sulphate  of  zinc  a white  precipitate.  By  heat  it  first  loses 
12*6  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes  white ; is  afterwards 
decomposed,  leaving  an  ash  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  This  deposit,  consisting  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  amounts  to  18*7  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  When 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  evolved.  Composition  (2  KCy  + Fe  Cy  + 3 HO),  or  a double 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron. 

Use.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  not  used  medicinally  : although  represented  above  as  a 
double  cyanide,  the  grouping  of  the  elements  is  probably  not  in 
that  form  ; for  the  salt  is  by  no  means  poisonous  even  in  large 
doses ; there  are  also  chemical,  as  well  as  therapeutic,  reasons  in 
favour  of  its  containing  a peculiar  radical. 

Soft  Soap.  A compound  containing  potash,  will  be  described 
under  Olive  Oil. 


SODIUM. 

(Na.  Eq.=23.) 

This  metal,  called  also  Natrium,  is  contained  in  the  soda 
salts,  but  does  not  exist  native ; when  pure,  it  resembles 
silver  in  colour;  sp.gr.  0*97;  rapidly  oxidises,  and  forms  a 
protoxide,  the  alkali  soda,  contained  in  the  following  pre- 
paration. 

!!Liquor  Sodae  Lond.  Solution  of  Soda. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Carbonate  of  soda  Jxxxj ; lime  Jix;  distilled 
water,  boiling,  a gallon.  Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  for  Solution  of  Potash.)  The  explanation  of  the 
changes  in  this  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  those  which 
take  place  in  forming  Liquor  Potassse. 


SOD^l  CAKBOFAS. 
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Prop.  <&  Comp.  A colourless  liquid,  with  intensely  caustic 
taste;  sp.  gr.  1*061,  containing  4 per  cent,  of  soda  (Na  0);  in 
most  of  its  other  characters  it  resembles  liquor  potassse,  except 
that  it  is  not  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  plat  inum,  or  tartaric 
acid,  and  is  so  by  a solution  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  the  anti- 
moniate  of  soda  being  a very  insoluble  salt. 

Therapeutics  & Use.  The  action  upon  the  system  would 
probably  be  the  same  as  that  of  liquor  potassse,  but  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
not  as  a remedy. 


Sodae  Carbonas  Lond.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Prep.  Formerly  derived  from  kelp  or  barilla,  ashes  obtained 
from  burning  sea-weeds,  and  species  of  salsola : it  is  now  almost 
entirely  made  from  common  salt,  by  its  conversion  first 
into  a sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  resolving 
this  salt  into  a sulphuret,  and  then  a carbonate,  by  combus- 
tion with  small  coal  and  chalk ; it  is  manufactured  on  a very 
large  scale. 

Prop.  & Comp.  In  large  rhombic  octahedrons,  colourless, 
transparent  except  on  surface,  with  alkaline  and  caustic  taste  ; 
effloresces  and  crumbles  when  exposed  to  air ; very  soluble  in 
water;  when  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  should  give  no 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium ; contains  62  5 per  cent,  of 
water,  which  is  driven  off  at  a high  temperature,  and  yields, 
when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  15*28  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Composition  (Na  0,  CO2  + 10  HO). 

Off.  Prep.  Sodje  Carbonas  Exsiccata,  Lond.  Dried  Car- 
bonate of  Soda.  (Carbonate  of  soda,  Ibj.  Apply  heat  to  the 
carbonate,  until  the  crystals  fall  to  powder,  and  afterwards  heat 
it  to  redness  ; lastly  rub  it  to  powder.)  It  is  simply  the  last 
salts  deprived  of  the  water  of  crystallisation ; it  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  contains  40’7  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Compo- 
sition (Na  0,  C02). 

Therapeutics.  The  action  of  carbonate  of  soda  resembles 
that  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  potash,  but  is  perhaps  less 
caustic.  Under  Soda  Bicarbonas  will  be  found  the  general  effect 
of  soda  salts. 

Dose.  Gr.  x to  3ft-  Of  sodae  carbonas  exsiccata,  gr.  v to  gr. 
xv : this  last  is  convenient  when  it  is  desired  to  administer  the 
drug  in  powder  or  pill. 

Adulteration.  It  may  and  does  usually  contain  sulphate  of 
soda,  detected  by  the  baryta  tests  above  given. 
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Sodse  Sicarbonas  Lond.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

Prep.  From  the  carbonate,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bicarbo- 
nate of  potash  is  prepared. 

Prop.  Comp.  It  forms  an  opaque  white  powder,  or  minute 
crystals,  slightly  alkaline,  and  not  caustic;  soluble  in  water;  does 
not  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  nor  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  unless  heated  (this  last  negative  test  shows  the  ab- 
sence of  any  carbonate)  : it  gives  no  precipitate  wTith  chloride  of 
barium,  which  is  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields 
51*7  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  when  treated  with  a strong  acid. 
It  gives  a precipitate  with  antimoniate  of  potash.  Composition 
(Na  0,  COa+HO,  C02). 

Therapeutics.  Very  similar  to  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and 
almost  all  that  has  been  stated  of  the  action  of  that  salt  applies 
to  this,  except  that  the  urate  of  soda  is  very  much  less  soluble 
than  the  potash  salt,  and  hence  soda  is  less  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  this  diathesis.  Other  differences  probably  exist, 
but  are  not  well  made  out.  Some  practitioners  are  of  opinion 
that  the  bicarbonate  of  soda5  agrees  better  with  the  stomach 
than  the  potash  salt,  but  this  is  questionable. 

j Dose.  Gr.  x to  3j- 

Adulteration.  Carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  an 
effloresced  state,  defected  by  the  magnesia  and  barium  tests. 

Sodae  Sulphas  Lond.  Sulphate  of  Soda ; Glauber’s  Salts, 
in  crystals. 

Prep.  By  treating  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
process  for  making  hydrochloric  acid ; it  is  found  native,  and 
exists  in  sea-water. 

Prop.  Comp.  It  forms  six-sided  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  deeply  channelled ; colourless,  transparent,  neutral, 
with  a bitter  saline  taste ; effloresces  in  air,  soluble  in  water  ; 
from  a dilute  solution  scarcely  any  precipitate  is  produced  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  showing  only  a trace  of  chloride  to  be  present  ; 
contains  55’5  percent,  of  water,  and  yields  with  chloride  of 
barium  71  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  Composition  (Na  0, 
S03  + 10  HO). 

Therapeutics.  It  acts  as  a saline  purgative,  and  in  small 
doses  as  a diuretic;  was  formerly  much  employed,  but  at  present 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  substituted  for  it  on  account  of  its  more 
agreeable  taste.  The  so-called  Cheltenham  Salts  consist  chiefly 
of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Dose.  § ft  to  3j.  When  effloresced,  the  dose  is  smaller. 
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Sodae  Sulphis,  Sulphite  of  Soda. 

Prep.  By  neutralising  the  bisulphite  of  soda  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  crystallising.  The  bisulphite  is  formed 
by  saturating  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphurous 
acid  gas. 

Prop . <4?  Comp.  White  prisms,  having  a slight  odour  of  sul- 
phurous acid;  soluble  in  water;  composition  (ISTa  0,  S02  4* 
8 HO). 

Therapeutics . The  same  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  adapted  for 
internal  administration  in  cases  of  chronic  vomiting  connected 
with  the  presence  of  sarcinae  ventriculi  in  the  stomach.  It  may 
also  be  applied  in  the  form  of  lotion,  vide  Acidum  sulphurosum. 

Dose.  0j  to  3j. 

Sodae  Fhcsphas  Lond . Phosphate  of  Soda ; Tasteless 
Purging  Salts,  in  crystals. 

Prep.  Pormed  by  digesting  bone  ash  (phosphate  of  lime)  in 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralising  the  liberated  phosphoric  acid  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  filtering,  and  crystallising. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Large,  transparent,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms, 
with  mild  saline  taste,  efflorescing  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in 
Avater,  alkaline  in  reaction,  is  precipitated  white  by  chloride  of 
barium,  the  precipitate,  phosphate  of  baryta,  being  soluble  with- 
out effervescence  in  dilute  nitric  acid;  with  nitrate  of  silver 
it  throws  down  the  yellow  phosphate,  also  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ; 
loses  62*3  per  cent,  of  water  at  a red  heat,  and  the  remaining 
salt  dissolved  in  Avater  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  of  a white 
colour,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  tri-basic  acid  into  pyro-phos- 
phoric  acid.  Composition  (2  Ha  0,  HO,  P05  -j-  24  HO). 

Therapeutics.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a mild  saline  purga- 
tive ; in  smaller  ones  as  a diuretic,  altering  also  the  condition 
of  urine,  rendering  it  alkaline,  and  increasing  its  solvent  power 
for  uric  acid ; sometimes  employed  as  a pleasant  purgative  for 
children  and  delicate  persons,  and  frequently  in  the  uric  acid 
diathesis. 

Dose.  As  a purgative,  5^  to  33  ; as  a diuretic,  3H  to  3U  ; 
given  in  mutton  broth  it  is  almost  tasteless. 

Adulteration.  It  frequently  contains  a little  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  renders  the  solution  milky. 

Boras,  Sodae  Biboras  Lond.  Borax,  Bi-borate  of  Soda  ; 
in  crystals. 

Prep.  Found  native  in  Thibet,  and  imported  from  India  as 
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tincal  or  crude  borax ; made  in  Tuscany  by  neutralising  tbe 
boracic  acid,  obtained  from  the  lagoons,  with  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Prop.  Comp.  Flattened  six-sided  prisms,  semi-transparent, 
with  slight  alkaline  reaction  and  saline  taste,  effloresces ; pretty 
soluble  in  water,  especially  when  hot ; and  from  this  solution, 
on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  crystalline  scales  of  boracic 
acid  are  thrown  down  ; it  loses  its  water,  and  fuses  when  heated. 
Composition  (Na,  2 BiO3  + 10  HO). 

Off.  Prep.  Mel  Boracis,  Lond.  Honey  of  Borax.  (Pow- 
dered borax  3j  ; honey  Jj,  Mix.) 

Therapeutics.  It  acts  as  a mild  alkali  upon  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  after  absorption  tends  to  render  the  fluids  alkaline, 
and  to  produce  diuresis  : by  some,  other  powers  have  been 
attributed  to  it,  viz.,  a specific  action  upon  the  uterus,  causing 
contraction.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  a diuretic  and  antacid, 
sometimes  combined  with  ergot  to  produce  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  Externally  it  is  used  mixed 
with  honey,  or  as  a gargle,  to  aphthous  conditions  of  the  tongue 
and  throat,  and  in  mercurial  salivation. 

Dose.  3H  to  3j. 

liquor  Sodae  Chlorinatae  Lond.  Solution  of  Chlorinated 
Soda. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Carbonate  of  soda  ItVj ; distilled  water,  f.  ^xlviij  ; 
chloride  of  sodium  3 iv  ; binoxide  of  manganese  5 iij  ; sulphuric 
acid,  f.  3ijH.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  Oij  of  the  water,  then  put 
the  chloride  and  binoxide,  rubbed  to  powder,  into  a retort,  and 
add  to  them  the  sulphuric  acid,  previously  mixed  with  f.  J iij  of 
the  water,  and  cooled.  Heat  the  mixture,  and  pass  the  chlorine 
first  through  f.  3V  of  the  water,  and  afterwards  into  the  solution 
of  carbonate  above  directed.) 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  or  pale  yellow  liquid,  having 
the  odour  of  chlorine,  pungent  taste,  alkaline  reaction,  and 
the  power  of  bleaching  vegetable  colours,  turmeric  paper  being 
first  made  brown,  and  the  colour  afterwards  speedily  destroyed; 
by  it  indigo  is  also  decolourised;  when  lime-water  is  added,  a 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down  ; it  contains  in 
solution  a peculiar  compound  of  soda  and  chlorine,  by  many 
thought  to  be  hypochlorite  of  soda  (Ha  0,  CIO),  together  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  ; when  exposed  to 
the  air,  from  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  more  especially 
when  an  acid  is  added,  free  chlorine  is  evolved. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Soda:  Chlorinate,  Lond.  Cata- 
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plasma  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  (Boiling  water,  f.  §vj  ; powdered 
linseed  Jivft  ; solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  f.  ^ij.  Btir  constantly, 
add  the  linseed  to  the  water  by  degrees,  then  mix  in  the  chlori- 
nated soda. ) 

Therapeutics.  Internally  it  acts  as  an  antiseptic  and  stimu- 
lant, and  has  been  given  with  success  in  low  malignant  fevers, 
as  scarlatina,  &c.  Externally,  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  or 
solution,  it  is  applied  to  correct  the  foetor  of  unhealthy  or  gan- 
grenous parts,  and  also  to  stimulate  to  more  healthy  action ; 
as  a gargle  it  is  useful  in  ulcerated  sore  throats,  and  in  ulcerated 
mouths  from  the  use  of  mercury. 

Dose.  3^,  or  more,  diluted  with  f.  Jj  of  water;  or  as  a 
gargle,  f.  5ft  to  f.  §j  in  the  Oft. 

The  test  of  its  goodness  is  the  free  evolution  of  chlorine  when 
an  acid  is  added  to  it. 

Sodii  Chloridum  Loud.  Chloride  of  Sodium ; Common 
Salt ; crystals.  Found  in  Cheshire  as  rock-salt,  and  in  brine 
springs;  also  in  sea-water,  &c. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Transparent  cubes,  soluble  in  water  and 
spirit,  but  not  in  absolute  alcohol.  Composition  (Na  Cl). 

Therapeutics.  A necessary  article  of  food,  contained  in  blood 
and  other  animal  fluids.  A deficiency  of  it  causes  disease,  the 
production  of  worms,  &c.  In  large  doses  it  is  emetic  and 
purgative;  in  milder  ones,  it  acts  as  a slight  stimulant  and 
alterative.  Externally  applied,  it  is  also  stimulant  and  rube- 
facient. Sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  sea-water  as  an  emetic 
and  purgative,  and  anthelmintic;  also  as  an  adjunct  to  clysters  : 
its  internal,  employment,  however,  is  chiefly  as  a condiment. 
Sponging  and  bathing  in  salt  water,  aided  or  not  with  friction, 
is  valuable  in  many  affections,  as  chronic  rheumatism,  joint 
affections,  &c. 

Sodae  Potassio-Tartras  Lond.  Potassio-Tartrate  of  Soda ; 
Rochelle  Salt. 

Prep.  Made  by  saturating  bitartrate  of  potash  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  when  the  basic  equivalent  of  water  is  replaced 
by  one  of  soda,  and  carbonic  acid  given  off. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Four  or  six  sided  prisms,  generally  occurring 
in  half  crystals,  neutral  in  reaction,  soluble  in  water.  When 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  bitartrate  of  potash  is  precipitated. 
Nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  barium  throw  down  no  pre- 
cipitate, or  only  such  as  is  dissolved  by  water.  Composition 
‘(Na  O,  KO  T+-8  HO). 
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Therapeutics.  A mild  saline  purgative,  in  large  doses ; in 
smaller  ones,  diuretic ; and  producing  an  alkaline  condition  of 
the  fluids  in  the  same  way  as  tartrate  of  potash  : it  is  employed 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances. 

Dose.  As  a purgative,  ^ij  to  > as  a diuretic,  3fs  to  3j- 
Soap  and  Valerianate  of  Soda  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
heads  of  Olive  Oil  and  Valerian. 


STANNUM.  TIN. 

(Sn.  Eq.=59.) 

This  metal  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  often  used  as  a medi- 
cine, but  was  formerly  employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  pulvis 
stanni,  which  is  still  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeias, as  an  anthelmintic,  given  in  about  half-ounce  doses, 
mixed  with  honey,  treacle,  or  some  confection  : it  is  supposed 
by  some  to  act  simply  as  a mechanical  agent ; by  others,  on 
account  of  hydrogen  being  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice. 

Stanni  Protochloridum  Lond.  Appendix.  Protochloride 
of  Tin. 

Prep.  By  dissolving  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  aid  of 
heat. 

Prop.,  Comp.,  A Use.  The  solution  containing  the  proto - 
chloride  of  the  metal  (Sn  Cl)  is  a powerful  deoxidising  agent  : 
it  gives  with  solutions  containing  gold,  a purple  colour,  and  is 
ordered  to  be  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  free  chlorine  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  ( See  Acidum  Hydrochloricum.) 

ZINCUM.  ZINC. 

(Zn.  Eq.=32-5.) 

Zincum  Lond.  Zinc. 

Prep.  Obtained  from  the  sulphuret,  Blende,  or  the  carbonate, 
Calamine,  by  distilling  them  with  carbonaceous  matters. 

Props.  A blueish-white  crystalline  metal,  sp.  gr.  6*86  ; solu- 
ble in  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  also  in  nitric  acid ; the  precipitate  thrown  down  by 
ammonia  is  re-dissolved  by  excess  of  that  reagent;  used  in 
pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  the  chloride. 
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Zinci  Oxidum  Lond.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Sulphate  of  zinc  fbj  ; sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  Jvjft  ; distilled  water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve  the 
sulphate  and  sesquicarbonate  separately  in  twelve  pints  of  water, 
and  strain ; then  mix.  Wash  what  is  precipitated  frequently 
with  water;  and,  lastty,  burn  it  in  a sharp  fire  for  two  hours.) 
In  this  process  a basic  carbonate  of  zinc  is  first  precipitated  by 
the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  a portion  of  carbonic  acid 
escaping  during  precipitation  ; and  this  carbonate  is  afterwards, 
by  heat,  converted  into  the  oxide. 

Prop.  Comp.  A white  or  yellowish-white  powder,  without 
odour  or  taste ; insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
and  other  acids,  and  in  ammonia  or  potash.  In  composition  it 
is  a protoxide  (Zn  0). 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Zinci,  Lond.  Ointment  of  Zinc. 
(Oxide  of  zinc  3j  ; lard  3 vj.  Mix  them  together.) 

Therapeutics.  A tonic,  especially  to  the  nervous  system; 
also  somewhat  astringent : locally  applied,  a slight  astringent 
and  desiccant.  IJsed  chiefly  in  chorea,  hysteria,  and  epilepsy ; 
and  externally,  to  excoriated  surfaces  and  slight  ulcerations. 

Dose.  Gr.  j to  gr.x,  or  more,  in  pill  or  powder. 

Adulteration.  Chalk,  carbonate  of  magnesia;  detected  by 
effervescing,  and  the  special  tests  of  these  bodies.  Starch  has 
sometimes  been  used. 

Calamina  Fraeparata  Lond.  An  oxide  of  zinc,  prepared 
from  calamine,  the  native  carbonate  of  zinc  by  heat,  reduction 
to  a fine  powder,  and  elutriation. 

Prop.  <fi  Comp.  A greyish  powder,  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  scarcely  any  effervescence ; and 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  or  potash  is  re- 
dissolved by  excess  of  these  reagents. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Calamine,  Lond.  Cerate  of  Calamine. 
(Prepared  calamine,  wax,  of  each,  SvijD;  olive  oil,  Oj.  Mix 
the  oil  with  the  melted  wax,  then  remove  them  from  the  fire, 
and  when  they  first  begin  to  thicken  add  the  calamine,  and  stir 
constantly  until  they  cool.) 

Therapeutics.  Only  used  externally  as  a desiccant ; it  pos- 
sesses no  advantages  over  the  pure  oxide  of  zinc. 

Adulteration.  Often,  as  found  in  shops,  it  contains  little  or 
none  of  the  oxide  of  zinc ; but  consists  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
coloured  ; detected  by  its  weight  and  insolubility. 
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Zinci  Chloridum  Lond.  Chloride  of  Zinc. 

j Prep.  Lond.  (Hydrochloric  acid  Oj  ; distilled  water  Oij  ; 
zinc  broken  into  small  pieces  Jvij.  Mix;  the  acid  with  the 
water ; to  them  add  the  zinc ; when  the  effervescence  has  nearly 
ceased,  apply  heat  until  bubbles  are  no  longer  evolved.  Pour 
off  the  liquor,  strain,  and  evaporate  until  the  salt  is  dried. 
Having  melted  this  in  a lightly  covered  crucible  by  a red  heat, 
pour  it  out  on  a flat  and  smooth  stone.  Lastly,  when  it  has 
cooled,  break  into  small  pieces,  and  keep  in  a well-stoppered 
vessel.)  Zinc  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  displace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water ; the  solution  is  then 
evaporated,  and  the  dried  salt  heated  to  redness,  in  order  to 
drive  off  the  water,  which  is  retained  with  much  force. 

Prop,  and  Comp.  A white,  crystalline,  semi-transparent 
mass,  rapidly  absorbing  water  if  exposed  to  the  air,  and  deli- 
quescing ; soluble  in  rectified  spirit  and  water : the  watery 
solution  is  precipitated  white  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  also  by  ammonia  and  potash,  but  re- 
dissolved by  excess  of  these  latter  reagents  ; also  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  potash,  but  not  re-dissolved  by  them  when 
in  excess.  Composition  (Zn  Cl).  (In  the  Pharmacopoeia,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  probably  put  for  carbonate  of  soda ; see 
Phillips’s  Pharmacopoeia,  edited  by  Mr.  Denham  Smith,  who 
states  that  the  salt  of  ammonia  re-dissolves  the  precipitate.) 

Therapeutics.  When  applied  externally  in  substance,  or 
made  into  a paste  with  flour  or  gypsum,  it  acts  as  a powerful 
escharotic;  in  solution,  as  a stimulant  and  astringent;  inter- 
nally, in  small  doses,  as  a nervine  tonic.  A solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  sp.  gr.  2*0,  is  used  as  a deodoriser  and  disinfectant, 
under  the  name  of  Sir  W.  Burnett’s  Solution. 

Dose.  Internally,  gr.  \ to  gr.  j or  ij. 

Zinci  Sulphas  Lond.  Sulphate  of  Zinc ; in  crystals ; 
White  Yitrioh 

Prep.  By  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rating, and  crystallising. 

Prop,  and  Comp.  In  large  or  small  crystals,  of  the  same 
form  as  sulphate  of  magnesia;  slightly  efflorescent ; soluble  in 
water ; precipitated  and  again  re-dissolved  by  ammonia ; the 
precipitate  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  acetate  of  lead,  is  not 
soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  : 100  grains  precipitated  by  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  yield,  when  strongly  heated,  27,9  grains 
of  oxide  of  zinc.  Composition  (Zn  0,  S03-j-7  HO). 

Therapeutics.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  an  astringent,  and 
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nervine  tonic ; in  large  doses  as  a quick,  direct  emetic  ; exter- 
nally, as  a powerful  astringent.  It  is  used  as  a tonic  chiefly  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
and  allied  spasmodic  affections ; and  when  gradually  increased, 
tolerance  soon  becomes  established : sometimes  it  is  given  as 
an  astringent  in  chronic  passive  discharges,  as  in  leucorrhoea, 
gleet,  and  bronchorrhoea.  In  large  doses,  as  an  emetic,  it  is 
used  when  the  rapid  emptying  of  the  stomach  is  desired  without 
the  production  of  much  depression,  as  in  narcotic  poisoning, 
phthisis,  and  dyspepsia.  Externally,  in  solutions  of  different 
strengths,  it  is  employed  as  a lotion  or  injection,  as  in  ophthal- 
mia, gleet,  &c. 

Dose.  As  a tonic,  or  astringent,  gr.  j to  gr.  x,  or  more,  in 
pills,  or  dissolved;  as  an  emetic,  gr. x to  3 ft*  Externally, 
from  gr.j  to  3ft  may  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water:  it  is 
contained  in  Liq.  Aluminis  Comp. 

Acetate  op  Zinc  is  officinal  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia; 
it  is  sometimes  made  extemporaneously,  and  used  externally, 
by  adding  a solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  one  of  acetate  of 
lead ; it  acts  as  a powerful  astringent. 

Valerianate  op  Zinc  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
V alerian. 


ALCOHOLIC  AND  ETHEREAL  PREPARATIONS, 

AND  CHLOROFORM. 

Alcohol  Edin.,  Dub.  Alcohol  (anhydrous,  or  absolute). 

Prep.  Ordered  to  be  made  by  mixing  Oj  of  strong  or 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  with  (dilute)  of  freshly-burnt  lime, 
and  distilling  with  a chloride  of  zinc  bath ; rejecting  the  first 
two  ounces,  and  not  drawing  off  more  than  f.  Jxvj. 

Prop,  and  Comp.  A limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  pungent, 
spirituous  odour;  very  volatile  ; sp.  gr.  0*795  or  0*794 , rapidly 
absorbs  water  when  exposed ; it  has  very  powerful  solvent 
powers  for  certain  substances,  as  alkaloids,  pure  alkalies, 
volatile  oils,  iodine,  &c. ; does  not  dissolve  common  salt, 
which  is  soluble  in  ordinary  rectified  spirit.  Composition 
(O*  Hg  0+ HO). 

Use.  Not  used  as  a medicine,  but  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  Hydriodatis. 

Spiritus  Rectificatus  Lond.  Rectified  Spirit,  or  dilute 
Alcohol. 
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Prep.  Alcohol  is  a product  of  the  vinous  fermentation  of 
sugar  occurring  in  wine,  malt  liquors,  &c.  : these,  when  distilled, 
afford  spirits,  such  as  brandy  and  rum  ; and  re-distilled,  give 
rectified  spirit.  It  is  usually  procured  from  malt. 

Prop,  and  Comp.  Similar  in  most  of  its  properties  to 
alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0'838  ; it  should  not  be  made  cloudy  by  the 
addition  of  water,  nor  tinged  red  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  con- 
tains about  82  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  Tenuior,  Lond.  Proof  Spirit,  or  weak 
Alcohol. 

Prep.  Lond,  (By  adding  to  every  5 pints  of  rectified  spirit, 
3 pints  of  distilled  water,  at  a temperature  of  62°  Fah.)  It 
contains  48  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Use.  Rectified  spirit  is  employed  in  pharmacy  in  making 
many  tinctures  and  spirits,  where  the  substances  contain  a 
large  amount  of  resin  or  volatile  oil.  Proof  spirit  is  used  when 
the  drugs  are  not  very  rich  in  such  principles. 

Therapeutics.  Externally,  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
lotion. 

Spiritus  Vini  Cs-allici  Lond.  Brandy,  or  Spirit  distilled 
from  French  wine. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Contains  about  53  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
together  with  some  volatile  oil  and  oenanthic  ether;  it  is  almost 
white  when  first  distilled,  but  in  the  cask  acquires  some  colour, 
and  it  has  often  burnt  sugar  added  to  it  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  Lond.  Brandy 
Mixture.  (Spirit  of  French  wine,  cinnamon  water,  each, 
f.  Jiv;  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  sugar  JG  ; oil  of  cinnamon, 
Mix.) 

Therapeutics.  Brandy  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  above  mixture  or  diluted  simply  with  water,  when  it  is 
desired  to  administer  a powerful  diffusible  stimulus,  or  to  keep 
up  the  action  of  the  circulation  in  very  low  conditions  of 
the  system,  as  in  prolonged  syncope,  typhoid  or  adynamic 
forms  of  fever,  delirium  tremens,  and  gangrena  senilis ; in 
small  quantities  it  often  assists  digestion  when  taken  with  a 
meal,  and  is  used  with  advantage  in  atonic  dyspepsia.  Exter- 
nally it  may  be  used,  diluted  with  water,  as  a topical  stimulant 
to  threatened  bed  sores,  cracked  nipples,  &c. 

Vinum  Xericum  Lond.  Sherry  Wine. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  physical  properties  of  sherry  are  well 
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known ; it  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  together  with 
colouring  matter,  oenanthic  ether,  and  other  ethereal  compounds, 
imparting  to  it  the  peculiar  bouquet,  and  certain  salts,  as  bi- 
tartrate of  potash,  malates,  and  sugar. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  used  in  making  the  vina  or  wines  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  Yinum  Aloes,  and  Yin.  Antimonii  Potassio- 
Tartratis,  &c.  Cape  and  other  white  wines  are  often  substituted 
for  sherry. 

Therapeutics.  Wine  may  be  given  as  a medicine  in  the  same 
cases  as  brandy,  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  the  action  of 
the  circulating  system  ; as  a stimulant  in  dyspepsia,  however,  it 
is  often  inferior  to  brandy,  from  its  tendency  to  become  acid. 
The  wines  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  sometimes  objectionable 
when  large  doses  are  required,  on  account  of  the  alcohol  they 
contain;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  administration  of  tinctures. 

Cerevisiae  Fermentum  Lond.  Yeast  of  Beer. 

Prep.  During  the  fermentation  of  an  infusion  of  malt,  by 
the  action  of  yeast,  a fresh  formation  of  the  ferment  (yeast)  is  pro- 
duced from  the  albuminous  principles  contained  in  the  malt. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Yeast  is  a yellowish  or  greyish  white,  thick, 
frothy  liquid,  having  a characteristic  odour  and  peculiar  bitter 
taste ; under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  separate  vesicles ; some,  however,  are  combined  together 
linearly,  to  form  a fungus.  The  plant  is  now  called  the  Torula 
cerevisice.  In  composition  yeast  resembles  gluten  or  albumen, 
but  it  is  in  an  active  condition  and  possesses  the  property  of 
exciting  the  vinous  fermentation  in  saccharine  solutions. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Fermenti,  Bond.  Yeast  Cataplasm. 
(Beer  yeast  and  water,  heated  to  100"  Fah.,  each,  f.  5v;  flour 
Ifej.  Mix  the  yeast  with  the  water;  add  the  flour,  and  stir 
until  a cataplasm  is  made.  Place  it  near  the  fire  until  it  rises.) 

Therapeutics.  Yeast,  when  externally  applied,  acts  as  a stimu- 
lant and  antiseptic,  and  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  or  poultice 
is  employed  to  correct  the  discharges  of  indolent  ulcers.  Inter- 
nally it  has  been  used  in  low  states  of  the  system,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  boils  and  carbuncles,  and  recently  as  a remedy 
in  diabetes : in  the  latter  disease  much  further  proof  of  its 
efficacy  is  required. 

Dose.  From  a dessert  to  a tablespoonful.  Fresh  yeast  should 
be  employed. 

.EEther  Lond.  Ether.  (Formerly  called  Sulphuric  Ether.) 

Prep.  Ether  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
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alcohol,  the  proportions  of  acid  employed  being  much  less  than 
that  used  in  the  formation  of  oleum  cethereum.  The  simplest 
mode  of  explaining  the  change  is  to  suppose  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  abstracts  water  from  the  alcohol ; intermediate  products 
are,  however,  formed. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A very  volatile,  colourless  liquid,  with  agree- 
able fragrant  odour  and  hot  taste;  sp.  gr.  0*750,  or  under;  is 
entirely  dissipated  in  vapour  when  exposed,  and  has  scarcely,  if 
any,  acid  reaction ; very  inflammable,  burning  with  a white 
flame  : it  coagulates  the  albumen  of  eggs,  but  not  of  blood  ; is  a 
powerful  solvent  of  a limited  number  of  substances,  such  as 
fixed  and  volatile  oils,  resins,  a few  alkaloids,  xyloidine  (gun 
cotton),  iodine,  bromine,  bichloride  of  mercury,  &c.  Ether  can 
be  procured  of  as  low  sp.  gr.  as  0*720  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  has  the 
composition  (C*  H5  0). 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  ^Etheris  Compositus,  Lond.  Com- 
pound Spirits  of  Ether.  (Ether,  f.  J viij ; rectified  spirit,  f.  5xvj  > 
etherial  oil,  f.3iij.  Mix.)  Ether  is  also  made  use  of  in  Phar- 
macy for  preparing  some  tinctures,  which  are  then  called 
etherial  tinctures,  and  collodion. 

Therapeutics.  Taken  internally,  ether  is  a powerful  diffusible 
stimulant,  more  rapid  and  evanescent  in  its  action  than  alco- 
holic fluids ; it  is  used  to  expel  flatus  from  the  stomach,  and 
allay  pain  and  cramp  in  that  organ,  to  diminish  spasms 
.in  various  other  affections,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  angina 
pectoris  and  hysteria.  When  applied  externally,  it  produces 
cold,  from  the  rfipid  evaporation,  and  is  occasionally  made  use 
of  as  a refrigerant,  in  the  reduction  of  hernia ; if  the  vapour  is 
confined,  then  rubefacient  effects  are  produced.  Inhaled  in  the 
form  of  vapour  it  acts  in  a manner  not  unlike  chloroform,  under 
which  article  the  effects  are  described.  Vide  Chloroformyl. 

Dose . Of  ether  Vf[xx  to  3j  ; of  compound  spirits  of  ether, 
f.3ft  to  f.  3jft  ; this  preparation  is  supposed  to  be  more 
anodyne  from  the  etherial  oil  contained  in  it. 

Adulteration.  Ether  may  contain  alcohol,  which  increases 
its  specific  gravity,  and  causes  it  to  coagulate  the  serum  of  the 
blood ; this  can  be  separated  by  washing  the  ether  with  water, 
which  dissolves  out  the  alcohol : water  and  sulphurous  acid  may 
also  be  present,  adding  to  its  weight,  and  giving  an  acid  re- 
action ; they  are  removed  by  distillation  from  carbonate  of  potash 
or  lime.  Half  a pint  of  water  is  required  to  dissolve  a fluid 
ounce  of  ether ; if  a less  quantity  takes  it  up,  the  ether  is  not 
pure,  and  probably  contains  alcohol. 
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Oleum  JEthereum  Lond.  Ethereal  Oil. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Rectified  spirit,  lbs. ij ; sulphuric  acid, 
f.  3xxxvj  ; solution  of  potash,  distilled  water,  of  each  a fluid 
ounce,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Mix  the  acid 
cautiously  with  the  spirit.  Let  the  solution  distil  until  a black 
froth  arises ; then  immediately  remove  the  retort  from  the  fire. 
Separate  the  lighter,  supernatant  liquor,  and  expose  it  to  the  air 
for  a day.  Add  the  solution  of  potash,  first  mixed  with  water, 
and  shake  all  together ; lastly,  when  sufficiently  washed,  sepa- 
rate the  ethereal  oil,  which  subsides.) 

Prop,  and  Comp.  An  oily-looking  fluid,  having,  when 
freshly  prepared,  an  agreeable  odour ; sp.  gr.  1*05;  insoluble  in 
water,  and  sinking  in  that  fluid  in  the  form  of  globules  ; soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  composition  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
but  is  generally  considered  a mixture  of  two  compounds ; 
one  a sulphate  of  ether,  the  other  a sulphate  of  etherine 
(C4  H5  0,  SO3-I-C4  H4  S03) : other  formulae  have  been  proposed. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  contained  in  Spiritus  iEtheris  Compositus. 

Therapeutics.  Supposed  to  have  some  narcotic  as  well  as 
stimulant  properties ; but  its  action  has  never  been  properly 
investigated  ; and  from  our  present  knowledge  of  its  value,  it 
might  well  be  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  especially  as  it 
is  very  apt  to  decompose,  and  is  scarcely  ever  properly  prepared. 
It  is  never  given  alone. 

Adulteration.  It  is  stated  that  much  of  the  liquid  called 
Ethereal  Oil  does  not  contain  five  per  cent,  of  that  body.  After 
being  kept  for  a time,  sulphurous  acid  is  formed. 

Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrici  Lond.  Spirits  of  Nitric  Ether. 

Prep.  Lond.  (Rectified  spirit,  Oij ; nitric  acid,  f.Jiijft. 
Add  the  acid  by  degrees  to  the  spirit,  and  mix ; then  let  28 
fluid  ounces  distil.)  Nitric  acid,  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  is 
decomposed  into  nitrous  acid  (N03)  and  oxygen ; the  nitrous 
acid  unites  with  ether  produced  from  the  alcohol,  and  forms  a 
nitrite  of  ethyl,  which  distils  over  with  alcohol  and  ether  ; 
other  compounds  are  also  formed  in  small  quantities  during 
the  process,  which  become  mixed  with  the  product. 

Prop.  &'  Comp.  A colourless  liquid  with  an  agreeable  fruity 
odour,  and  slightly  acidulous  cooling  taste ; volatile  and  in- 
flammable sp.  gr.  0*834  ; has  usually  a slight  acid  reaction,  but 
should  not  give  rise  to  effervescence  when  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added : it  frequently  strikes  deep  olive  colour  with  sulphate  of  iron 
from  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  also  a greenish  blue  with  tincture 
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of  guaiacum.  It  consists  of  alcohol,  holding  in  solution  nitrate 
of  ethyl  (C4  H5  0,  N03),  with  often  some  aldehyde  (C4  H3  0), 
aldehydic  acid  (C4  H3  02-fH0),  acetic  acid  (C4  H3  03-f  HO), 
and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  (N 02).  By  keeping,  the  above  acids 
increase  in  quantity,  giving  to  the  preparation  a strong  acid 
re-action. 

Therapeutics.  A stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  chiefly 
used  for  the  latter  property  in  dropsies ; occasionally  as  a 
diaphoretic  in  slight  febrile  affections  : it  also  appears  to  act  as 
a grateful  refrigerant.  It  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre. 

Dose.  f.  3ft  f“-3ij. 

Adulteration.  Excess  of  acid,  from  being  too  long  kept  or 
improperly  prepared;  it  then  effervesces  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Chloroformyl  Lond.  Chloroform. 

Prep.  Bond.  (Chloriated  lime  lbs.  iv ; rectified  spirit  Oil  ; 
water  Ox;  chloride  of  calcium,  broken  into  fragments,  3j-  Put 
the  lime,  first  mixed  with  the  water,  into  a retort ; to  these  add 
the  spirit,  and  let  the  mixture  occupy  only  one-third  of  the 
retort.  Heat  in  a sand-bath,  and  as  soon  as  boiling  commences, 
withdraw  the  fire  as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  the  retort 
bursting  by  the  sudden  increase  of  temperature  ; distil  into  a 
receiver  until  all  the  heavy  liquid  has  passed  over,  re-heating  if 
required.  To  the  distilled  liquid  add  four  times  as  much  water; 
shake  well  together.  Carefully  separate  the  heavier  part  which 
subsides,  and  add  to  it  the  chloride,  shaking  now  and  then  for 
the  space  of  an  hour.  Lastly,  re-distil  the  liquor  from  a glass 
retort  into  a glass  receiver.)  Chloroform  may  be  produced  by 
several  processes,  but  the  above  yields  it  purer  and  more  advan- 
tageously than  any  other.  When  chlorine,  from  chlorinated 
lime,  acts  upon  alcohol,  many  complicated  and  ill-understood 
decompositions  ensue  ; the  principal  product,  however,  seems  to 
be  chloroform. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  heavy  liquid,  with  a peculiarly 
agreeable,  fruity,  ethereal  odour;  sp.  gr.  from  1*48  to  1*50,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  sinking  readily  in  that  fluid  : neutral 
in  reaction ; when  rubbed  on  the  skin  it  quickly  evaporates, 
and,  if  pure,  leaves  no  odour.  Chloroform  is  a powerful  solvent 
of  Caoutchouc,  gutta  percha,  many  resins,  fats,  and  alkaloids, 
also  of  iodine  and  bromine.  Composition  (C2  H,  Cl3),  or  a ter- 
chloride  of  formyl  (C2  H).  When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  it 
is  apt  to  decompose,  hydrochloric  acid  and  free  chlorine  being 
formed  : it  is  stated  that  when  chloroform  is  purified  with  oil 
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of  vitriol,  it  is  more  liable  to  this  change,  but  that  re-distillation, 
with  carbonate  of  baryta  gives  it  stability. 

Therapeutics  * When  taken  internally,  chloroform  appears 
to  act  as  a narcotic  and  antispasmodic,  not  unlike  ether;  its 
sedative  effects,  however,  are  more  distinctly  marked,  and  it 
produces  in  large  doses  a general  diminution  of  sensorial  power, 
with  drowsiness,  and  without  exhilaration  or  acceleration  of  the 
pulse.  It  has  been  employed  in  spasmodic  affections,  as  spas- 
modic coughs,  asthma,  cholera,  lead  colic,  and  hysteria;  it  has 
also  been  stated  to  act  as  a valuable  sedative  in  cancer,  neuralgia, 
and  other  painful  affections,  and  has  been  even  asserted  to  be 
antiperiodic,  relieving  sometimes  when  bark  or  quinine  have 
failed.  Externally,  it  has  been  used  in  medicine  to  allay 
pain  and  irritation  in  neuralgia,  and  certain  skin  affections 
attended  with  troublesome  itching.  For  all  these  purposes, 
however,  its  application  is  very  limited ; its  chief  employ- 
ment being  in  the  form  of  vapour,  for  the  production  of  its 
anaesthetic  effects.  When  inhaled  in  small  doses,  it  produces  a 
slight  species  of  inebriation,  with  some  impairment  of  vision 
and  common  sensibility,  consciousness  remaining.  The  sensa- 
tions produced  by  these  small  doses  are  usually  of  a pleasurable 
character;  carried  to  this  extent,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  affections.  If  the  inhalation 
be  still  continued,  the  patient  passes  into  a dreamy  state,  some- 
times with  considerable  mental  excitement,  but  with  loss  of 
common  sensibility  : it  may  be  given  to  this  extent  when  em- 
ployed in  natural  labour  : from  these  conditions  the  patient 
soon  recovers  on  the  cessation  of  the  administration  of  the 
vapour.  If  the  inhalation  be  carried  still  further,  the  patient 
loses  the  power  of  voluntary  motion ; there  is  an  inclination  of  the 
eyes  upwards,  complete  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties,  with 
slight  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  rigidity  of  limbs.  Although 
at  this  stage  common  sensibility  appears  quite  destroyed,  yet  on 
the  performance  of  surgical  operations  there  may  be  indications 
in  the  features  expressive  of  pain,  and  even  moaning  and  inarti- 
culate cries.  When  this  condition  has  been  kept  up  for  some 
time,  and  the  winking  of  the  eyelids  very  much  diminished, 
then  is  the  proper  period  for  the  performance  of  surgical  opera- 
tions. If  the  effects  be  carried  further,  complete  relaxation  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  takes  place,  but  the  sphincters  remain  con- 

* The  therapeutic  action  of  chloroform  is  taken,  with  slight 
alteration,  from  an  ai'ticle  written  by  the  author  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  “ London  Dispensatory,”  to  which  work  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a full  description  of  many  drugs,  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 
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tracted,  the  respiration  goes  on,  though  accompanied  with 
slight  stertorous  breathing,  the  glottis  continues  sensible,  but 
the  sensibility  of  the  pharynx  appears  to  be  diminished,  so  that 
in  operations  about  the  mouth  blood  frequently  finds  its  way 
into  the  stomach  ; the  iris  is  much  less  acted  on  by  light,  but  not 
contracted.  When  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  has  fully  taken 
place,  then  the  reduction  of  dislocations  and  hernia  may  be 
effected.  If  the  inhalation  is  continued  beyond  this  stage, 
symptoms  indicative  of  danger  succeed  ; the  breathing  becomes 
very  stertorous,  slow,  and  may  altogether  cease,  and  death  takes 
place,  sometimes  accompanied  with  convulsions.  Chloroform  has 
been  administered  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the  treatment  of 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  colic,  and  painful  spasmodic  affections,  as 
during  the  passage  of  renal  calculi,  or  of  gall-stones,  &c.  ; in 
some  of  these  cases  its  use  has  been  followed  by  great  relief.  The 
first  and  second  set  of  symptoms  above  mentioned  may  be  gene- 
rally produced  by  administering  from  half  a fluid  drachm  to  a 
fluid  drachm,  and  repeating  it  in  a few  minutes  if  this  condition 
is  required  to  be  kept  up.  When  the  inhalation  is  suspended, 
the  patient,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  minutes,  recovers  his 
consciousness,  but  without  remembering  any  thing  which  has 
taken  place.  For  the  production  of  complete  insensibility  and 
relaxation  more  chloroform  must  be  employed,  and  the  effects 
carefully  watched.  If  it  has  proceeded  too  far,  ammonia,  dash- 
ing cold  water  in  the  face,  or  even  artificial  respiration,  must 
be  had  recourse  to.  In  the  administration  of  chloroform,  several 
precautions  should  be  taken.  In  the  first  place,  the  chloroform 
should  be  pure,  that  is,  free  from  oily  matter,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  uncombined  chlorine;  it  should  not  be  used  at  all,  or,  if 
so,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  persons  suffering  from  any  cere- 
bral disease,  or  tendency  to  such,  or  organic  cardiac  affection. 
If  may  be  administered  in  vapour  either  by  means  of  a folded 
handkerchief  applied  over  the  face  and  nose,  or  by  means  of 
inhalers  which  are  sold  for  this  purpose ; and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  patient  breathes  atmospheric  air  at  the  same 
time  as  the  chloroform  vapour.  Disagreeable  symptoms  some- 
times occur  after  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  as  nausea, 
vomiting,  head-ache  : probably  these  may  occasionally  arise 
from  impurities  in  the  preparation.  Ether,  and  the  vapour  of 
some  other  hydrocarbons,  as  benzin,  Dutch  liquid,  bisulphuret 
of  carbon,  &c.,  when  inhaled,  produce  effects  not  unlike  those 
of  chloroform,  and  before  the  discovery  of  this  latter  agent, 
pure  ether  was  always  made  use  of ; the  effects  of  which  appear 
to  be  almost  identical  with  those  of  chloroform,  but  the  quantity 
requires  to  be  much  greater,  from  f.  5j  to  f.  ^ij. 
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It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Snow  that  greater  muscular  relaxation  is 
produced  by  ether  than  by  chloroform.  When  chloroform  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  exhibited  in  the  form  of  vapour,  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  Dr.  Snow  has  thus  discovered  its 
presence  in  the  blood  of  animals  killed  by  this  agent.  Its 
detection  can  be  effected  by  causing  the  vapour  from  the  sus- 
pected fluid  to  pass  through  a red-hot  tube,  when  the  chloro- 
form, if  present,  is  decomposed  and  free  chlorine  evolved,  which 
may  be  made  to  act  upon  nitrate  of  silver,  or  upon  starch- 
paper  impregnated  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Dose.  Chloroform,  when  given  in  a liquid  state,  may  be 
rubbed  up  with  yoke  of  egg  and  mucilage,  or  syrup,  or  dissolved 
in  spirit : the  dose  may  be  from  R|v  to  TTjxl.  Externally,  it 
may  be  employed  as  an  embrocation  or  ointment : one  part  of 
chloroform  should  be  added  to  from  seven  to  eleven  parts  of 
any  liniment,  or  it  may  be  rubbed  up  with  the  same  amount  of 
lard.  For  inhalation  the  doses  have  been  already  indicated. 

Adulteration.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  free  chlorine,  detected 
by  their  acid  re-action  and  bleaching  power,  and  by  water  to 
wrhich  it  is  added,  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver.  Sometimes 
an  oily  matter,  formed  during  the  process,  may  be  present, 
detected  by  its  leaving  an  odour  on  evaporation,  and  being 
coloured  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Chloric  Ether,  improperly  so  called,  is  simply  a solution  of 
one  part  of  chloroform,  by  measure,  in  five  parts  of  rectified 
spirit. 

Dose.  F rom  f.  Rjxx  to  f.  3j. 

hydrocarbons  from  the  destruction  of 

WOOD  BY  FIRE,  OR  FOUND  NATIVE. 

Creosotum  Lond.  Creosote,  or  Kreosote. 

Prep.  During  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  the 
preparation  of  pyroligneous  acid,  amongst  other  hydrocarbons 
Creosote  is  formed ; also  obtained  from  oil  of  tar,  or  pyroxylic 
oil,  and  is  contained  in  the  smoke  from  wood. 

Prop.  & Comp.  A colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  peculiar 
strong  odour  and  burning  taste ; sp.  gr.  1*046  ; very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether  ; 
coagulates  albuminous  fluids,  and  has  considerable  preservative 
powers  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter;  it  should  vola- 
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tili.se  entirely  at  212°  Fahr.,  and  not  leave  a transparent  stain 
on  bibulous  paper.  Composition  (C12  H8  02). 

Off.  Prep.  ITxguentum  Creosoti,  Lond.  Ointment  of  Creo- 
sote. (Creosote,  f.  3ft  ; lard  §j.  Rub  them  together.) 

Therapeutics.  Internally,  in  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a stimu- 
lant to  the  stomach,  and  has  been  often  used  with  success  in 
arresting  certain  forms  of  vomiting,  not  connected  with  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  system  ; it  has  been  also  given  with  tempo- 
rary advantage  in  diabetes.  Externally  it  allays  toothache 
depending  on  caries,  and  forms  a stimulant  application  to  ulcei'3 
and  chronic  skin  disorders,  as  porrigo ; it  is  used  also  as  a 
topical  styptic  in  haemorrhages  : the  vapour,  mixed  with  that 
from  hot  water,  is  useful  in  checking  excessive  expectoration 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  correcting  the  foetor  of  the  sputa  in 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  and  in  pulmonary  abscess. 

Dose.  TTfj  to  Tflv,  in  pill,  or  rubbed  up  with  mucilage,  or 
with  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  As  an  inhalation,  iTfiij  to  Tflx* 
or  more,  to  the  half-pint  of  boiling  water. 

Petroleum  Lond.  Barbadoes  Tar. 

Description.  A black,  bituminous  liquid,  exuding  spontane- 
ously from  the  earth,  and  found  upon  the  surface  of  some  lakes, 
especially  in  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad : it  resembles 
treacle  in  appearance,  has  a dark  red  colour  when  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light  through  thin  layers,  and  a peculiar  bituminous 
or  tar-like  odour  and  taste  : it  is  lighter  than  water ; sp.  gr. 
about  0’88. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  also  in  ether ; inflammable,  burning  with  a 
very  smoky  flame  ; very  complex  in  composition,  containing 
many  different  hydrocarbons,  amongst  which  are  eupione  and 
paraffine ; when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  hardens  into  a species  of 
asphaltum. 

Therapeutics.  Yery  closely  resembles  tar  and  pitch  in  its 
action,  being  a stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant ; by  some 
thought  to  be  anthelmintic  : it  has  been  employed  chiefly  in 
chronic  squamous  skin  affections,  rheumatism,  and  bronchitis. 
It  may  be  employed  internally  or  externally. 

Dose.  3^  to  3j,  or  more. 
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ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

♦ 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

Vegetables  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  not  when 
wet  with  rain  or  dew.  They  should  be  collected  annually,  and 
not  be  kept  beyond  a year. 

Most  roots  and  rhizomes  should  be  dug  up  after  the  old  leaves 
and  stalks  have  fallen,  and  before  the  new  ones  appear. 

Barks  ought  to  be  collected  at  the  season  in  which  they  can  be 
most  easily  separated  from  the  wood ; herbs  and  leaves  should  be 
gathered  after  the  flowers  have  blown  and  before  the  seeds  ripen. 

Flowers  should  be  gathered  recently  blown. 

Fruits  and  seeds  should  be  collected  when  ripe. 

The  different  parts  of  vegetables  should  be  kept  dried  for  use, 
except  when  otherwise  directed.  Expose  those  which  are  to  be 
dried,  a short  time  after  they  have  been  gathered,  in  shallow  wicker 
baskets  to  a gentle  heat  in  a current  air,  in  the  dark ; when  the 
moisture  is  driven  off,  gradually  increase  the  heat  to  150°  Fah., 
that  they  may  dry.  Finally,  preserve  the  more  delicate  parts, 
viz.,  flowers  and  leaves,  in  black  glass  bottles,  well  closed,  and 
the  rest  in  vessels,  preventing  the  access  of  light  and  moisture. 

The  above  directions  are  given  by  the  London  College. 


CLASS  I.  EXOGENjE. 

Sub-Class  I.  Thalamiflor^:. 

RANUN  CUL  ACEiE. 

Helleborus  Lond.  The  rhizome  and  root  of  the  Helleborus 
niger,  Christmas  Rose,  or  Black  Hellebore;  Lin.  Syst.,  Poly- 
andria  polygynia;  inhabiting  Central  Europe,  imported  from 
Marseilles  and  Hamburg. 

Description.  Dark  brown  rhizomes  with  numerous  rootlets ; 
when  cut,  whitish  internally. 

H 
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Prop.  § Comp.  Taste  very  acrid  and  bitter,  but  sweetish  at 
first ; it  lias  been  stated  to  contain  a crystalline  principle, 
Helleborin,  but  this  has  not  been  as  yet  confirmed ; besides 
which,  gallic  acid,  an  acrid  oil,  and  resin,  salts,  &c.,  have  been 
found. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Hellebori,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Helle- 
bore. (Hellebore,  bruised,  ; proof  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  In  full  medicinal  doses,  it  is  a powerful  drastic 
purgative,  stated  also  to  be  emmenagogue : little  used  in  this 
country  at  present ; formerly  employed  in  cerebral  affections,  as 
melancholia. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  gr.  v to  9j  ; of  the  tincture,  to  3j- 


Staphisagria  Lond.  The  seed  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria 
or  Stavesacre ; Lin.  Syst.,  Polyandria  trigynia ; inhabiting  chiefly 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

Description.  The  seed  is  irregularly  triangular,  of  a brownish 
black  colour,  deeply  pitted  on  the  surface. 

Prop.  $ Comp.  Ho  odour,  acrid  taste,  contains  an  alkaloid, 
Delphinia  (C27H19H  021),  together  with  resin,  fatty  matter, 
wax,  lignin,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Hone,  used  in  powder  or  decoction. 

Therapeutics.  Stavesacre  appears  to  act  as  an  emetic  and 
purgative,  when  given  internally,  and  has  been  used  as  an 
anthelmintic;  it  seems  also  to  possess  narcotic  properties. 
Externally  it  has  the  power  of  destroying  pediculi. 

Dose.  Gr.  iij  to  gr.  x,  in  powder  and  decoction ; very  seldom 
used. 


Podophyllum  U.  S.  The  rhizome  of  the  Podophyllum 
peltatum,  or  American  May-apple ; Lin.  Syst.,  Polyandria 
monogynia ; called  sometimes  Mandrake  in  the  United  States, 
over  which  it  is  extensively  diffused. 

Description.  A long  thin  rhizome  about  Jin.  in  thickness, 

brown,  jointed,  with  numerous  radicles,  wrinkled  longitudinally, 

breaks  short,  and  is  whitish  internally ; powder,  greyish  yellow, 

of  a sweet  odour  and  sweetish  acrid  taste. 

• 

Prop.  S)  Comp.  Alcohol  and  water  extract  much  bitter 
matter ; it  yields  to  the  former  resinous  matters,  which,  when 
separated  by  water,  have  been  called  Podophylline. 
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Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Podophylli,  U.S.  Prepared  by  the 
successive  action  of  alcohol  and  water  on  the  powdered  rhizome. 

Therapeutics.  Podophyllum  acts  as  a drastic  cathartic,  very 
much  like  jalap ; used  as  such  in  congestions  of  the  liver  or 
portal  system,  also  with  calomel,  bitartrate  of  potash,  &c.,  in 
dropsies.  It  often  gripes,  sometimes  causes  vomiting. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  about  Qj  ; of  the  extract,  gr.  v to  gr. 
xij  ; of  podophylline,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  iv. 

Aconiti  Folium  et  Radix  Lond.  The  recent  and  dried 
leaf,  and  root  of  the  Aconitum  napellus,  or  Monkshood ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Polyandria  trigynia ; a plant  growing  in  most  parts  of 
Europe. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
lighter  beneath,  smooth,  five  partite,  the  segments  wedgeshaped 
and  pinnately  cut.  The  root  is  fusiform,  like  a carrot,  with 
fleshy  fibres,  dark  brown  on  the  surface,  whitish  within.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  helmet-shaped,  and  in  racemes. 

Prop.  & Comp.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter  and  acrid, 
causing  tingling  of  the  lips  and  skin,  followed  by  numbness ; 
they  contain  an  alkaloid,  Aconitina  (C60  H47  N 014),  united 
with  A conitic  acid  (C4  H 03) ; probably  another  base  is  also 
present. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Aconiti,  Lond.  Extract  of  Aconite. 
(Aconite  leaves,  fresh,  fbj.  Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar, 
express  the  juice  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a proper 
consistence.) 

Tinctura  Aconiti,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Aconite.  (Aconite 
root,  coarsely  powdered,  Jxv  ; rectified  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  then  press  and  filter.) 

Tinctura  Aconiti,  Dub.  (Made  with  ^x  of  the  root  to  one 
pint  of  rectified  spirit.) 

Fleming’s  Tincture  of  Aconite.  (Made  with  5xvj  of  the 
dry  and  finely  powdered  root,  by  maceration  and  percolation, 
with  rectified  spirit  into  %xxiv  of  the  tincture.)  It  is  much 
more  powerful  than  the  London  Tincture. 

Aconitina  is  not  now  officinal,  although  much  employed 
externally.  It  is  white,  uncrystallisable,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  also  in  acid  solutions.  It  exists  in  very  small  quantities 
in  the  root  of  Aconitum  napellus,  but  is  more  abundant  in  that 
of  Aconitum  ferox. 

Aconitine  Ointment  can  be  made  by  rubbing  from  gr.  \ to 
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gr.  4 of  the  alkaloid,  first  with  a drop  of  oil,  and  then  with  ^ij 
of  lard.  It  should  be  cautiously  used. 

Therapeutics.  Given  internally  in  small  doses,  aconite  pro- 
duces tingling  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  a peculiar  sensation  at 
the  palate  and  pharynx,  and  warmth  at  the  epigastrium ; in 
large  doses  tingling  may  occur  in  the  extremities,  followed 
by  numbness,  and  a feeling  of  faintness,  with  weak  and  often 
intermitting  action  of  the  heart,  and  occasionally  diuresis ; 
pain,  if  present,  is  diminished  or  removed ; if  the  dose  is  still 
larger,  alarming  symptoms  of  vascular  depression  are  produced. 
Externally  aconite  causes  at  first  a tingling  of  the  part,  suc- 
ceeded by  numbness,  and  cessation  of  local  pain  if  previously 
present.  It  appears  to  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil,  both  when 
topically  applied  and  when  taken  internally.  Aconite  has  been 
used  internally  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  acute  and 
chronic  gout,  neuralgia,  and  carcinomatous  affections,  to  relieve 
pain ; in  hypertrophy  and  other  diseases  of  the  heart,  to  allay 
palpitation;  in  dropsies,  on  account  of  its  occasional  diuretic 
properties,  &c. ; but  it  is  at  the  present  time  rarely  employed 
as  an  internal  remedy,  on  account  of  its  powerful  and  often 
alarming  effects.  Externally  applied  it  is  often  very  valuable  in 
the  different  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  in  chronic  rheumatic  and 
gouty  pains.  Aconitina  has  the  same  properties  as  the  Aconite 
leaf  or  root,  and  in  fact  imparts  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
plant  their  virtues ; it  is  not  given  internally,  as  gr.  Jg  may 
cause  very  powerful  symptoms,  but  it  is  much  used  as  an 
external  remedy  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  of  different 
strengths.  Sometimes  much  irritation  of  the  skin  is  produced 
by  its  use. 

Dose.  Of  tincture  of  aconite  (Ph.  Lond.),  p|ij  to  TTjviij ; of 
Fleming’s  Tincture,  p|j  to  p\fv;  of  extract  of  aconite  (Ph. 
Lond.),  gr.  j to  gr.  iv.  An  alcoholic  extract  is  often  used,  of 
which  the  dose  should  be  from  gr.  -J-,  gradually  increased. 

Adulteration.  Aconitina  is  often  very  impure,  being  mixed 
with  Delphinia,  or  from  not  having  been  separated  from  another 
principle  contained  in  the  root  and  precipitated  with  it.  Pure 
aconitina  in  gr.  i dose  will  destroy  a dog,  sometimes  gr.  j of 
the  spurious  alkaloid  can  be  given  without  much  effect. 

M AGH  OLI ACE2E. 

OorteK  Winteri,  Winter’s  Bark.  The  bark  of  Drymis 
Winteri,  or  Drymis  aromatica;  Lin.  Syst.,  Polyandria  tetra- 
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gynia;  a large  tree  found  by  Captain  Winter,  in  1578,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Grows  also  in  Chili,  Peru, 
and  New  Granada. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  large  quills,  a foot  or  more  in 
length  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in  width.  The  bark  itself 
varies  from  J to  | of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; externally  it  is 
reddish-yellow,  with  dark  red  spots ; internally,  cinnamon 
colour.  It  has  a powerful  aromatic  odour,  and  hot  taste. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  contains  a volatile  oil , lighter  than  water, 
resin,  and  some  tannin ; hence  its  solutions  strike  black  with 
salts  of  iron ; in  the  analysis  of  this  bark  sulphate  of  potash 
and  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  salts,  are  given  as  constituents. 

Therapeutics.  A warm  aromatic  stomachic  and  tonic,  useful 
in  atomic  dyspepsia.  It  was  originally  given  in  scurvy. 

Dose . 3ft.  to  3j,  in  powder,  or  made  into  an  infusion. 

Adulteration.  Canella  alba  is  often  substituted  for  Winter’s 
bark ; it  is  distinguished  by  being  much  lighter  in  colour, 
especially  on  the  inner  surface,  and  containing  no  tannin,  and 
no  soluble  sulphate;  its  infusion,  therefore,  does  not  strike 
black  with  iron  salts,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium.  Therapeutically  the  substitution  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence. 

Another  plant  belonging  to  this  order,  namely,  the  Illicium 
anisatum,  or  Star  Anise,  yields  an  oil  resembling  anise  oil  very 
closely,  and  often  substituted  for  it. 


MENISPERMACEiE. 

Calumba  Lond.  The  root  of  the  Cocculus  palmatus, 
Calumba  plant ; Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  hexandria  ; sometimes  called 
Columbo  root;  the  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Columbo,  the  modern  capital  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  but  it 
is  imported  from  the  Mozambique  (Africa). 

Description.  It  occurs  in  small  cylindrical  pieces,  which  are 
cut  into  thin  disks.  These  vary  in  diameter  from  \ inch  to  about 
2 or  3 inches,  and  in  thickness  from  about  \ to  \ inch ; cen- 
tral portion  spongy,  yellow,  and  in  concentric  layers;  outer 
portion,  dark  green  or  olive ; usually  becomes  concavo-convex  in 
the  drying. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Very  little  odour,  very  bitter  taste.  It 
contains  a neutral  non-nitrogenised  crystallisable  principle, 
called  Columbine  (C^  H22  014),  little  soluble  in  water  or  proof 
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spirit,  an  acid  called  Calumbic  (C42  H21  014),  and  an  alkaloid, 
Berberine  (C42  HlS  N 09),  of  which  the  salts  are  soluble,  and 
yellow ; hence  the  colour  of  the  root.  The  calumbate  of 
berberine  is  yielded  to  the  infusion  and  tincture.  There  exists 
also  much  starch  in  the  root. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  CALUMBiE,  Lond.  (Calumba,  sliced,  3 v , 
boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate  for  2 hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Calumba,  Lond.  (Calumba,  finely  sliced,  Jiij.  proof 
spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for  7 days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Calumba  is  a bitter  stomachic  and  tonic, 
useful  in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  hence  valuable  in  the 
non-inflammatory  forms  of  gastrodynia,  pyrosis,  and  vomiting  ; 
also  as  a general  tonic,  especially  in  early  convalescence  from 
acute  diseases ; it  is  often  usefully  combined,  in  stomachic  affec- 
tions, with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  bicarbonate,  or  with  the  nitrate 
of  bismuth  or  prussic  acid. 

j Dose.  Of  the  powder,  gr.  x to  3j  or  more ; of  the  infusion, 
f.  Jj  to  f.  Jij  ; of  the  tincture,  f.3D  to  f-3U- 

Incompatibles.  The  infusion  of  Calumba  contains  some  starch 
in  solution,  and  hence  strikes  blue  with  iodine.  Calumba  may 
be  given  with  salts  of  iron,  as  it  contains  neither  tannin  nor 
gallic  acid. 

Adulteration.  Tinged  bryony  root,  also  the  root  of  the  Frasera 
Walteri,  and  of  a Menisperm  from  Ceylon,  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  true  calumba. 


Pareira  Lond.  The  root  of  the  Cissampelas  Pareira,  or 
Yelvet  Leaf ; Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  dodecandria;  a plant  growing 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  more  or  less  cylindrical-shaped 
pieces,  externally  brownish,  wrinkled  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely  ; internally  yellowish  grey,  with  concentric  circles 
and  radiating  rays,  and  very  open  or  cancellated  in  structure. 

Prop.  <Sf  Comp.  Odour  very  slight,  taste  sweetish  and  then 
bitter.  It  contains  a crystalline  nitrogenised  principle,  named 
Pelosine  or  Cissampeline  (C36  H21  N 06) , a strong  base ; besides 
which  there  exists  some  resin,  a bitter  yellow  matter,  starch, 
salts,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Deooctum  Pareira,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Pareira. 
(Pareira,  sliced,  3x ; distilled  water  OjD.  Boil  to  a pint,  and 
strain.) 
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Extractum  Pareirje,  Lond.  Extract  of  Pareira.  (Ordered 
to  be  prepared  as  directed  under  Extractum  Haematoxyli.) 

Therapeutics.  A bitter  tonic  as  calumba,  but  scarcely  ever 
used  as  such ; it  is  thought  to  have  an  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  to  act  as  a diuretic.  Its  use  is 
chiefly  confined  to  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  that  viscus  to 
allay  irritation  and  diminish  the  mucous  discharge ; it  may  be 
combined  with  nitric  acid  or  an  alkali,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  urine  ; used  also  in  chronic  pyelitis. 

Dose.  Of  powder  3ft  to  3j  ; of  the  decoction  f.  Jift  to 
f.  § iij  ; of  extract,  gr.  x to  3ft  ; this  last  is  often  added  to  the 
decoction. 

Adulteration.  Some  roots  and  stems  of  other  plants  are 
stated  to  have  been  occasionally  substituted ; these  have  yielded 
much  less  extractive  matter. 


Cocculus  Indicus  Edin.  The  fruit  of  the  Anamirta  Coc- 
culus,  or  Cocculus  Indicus  plant;  Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  dodecandria; 
a climbing  shrub  growing  in  the  East  Indian  islands  and 
Malabar  coast,  &c. 

Description.  A berry,  between  a pea  and  a bay  berry  in 
size,  consisting  of  a dark  brown  exterior,  enclosing  a wrinkled, 
bivalved  shell,  and  a kernel  semilunar  and  shrivelled  in  shape, 
which  should,  however,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  College,  fill 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  fruit. 

Prop,  fy  Comp.  It  contains  a non-nitrogenised  crystalline 
neutral  principle  Picrotoxine  (C12  H7  05)  which  resides  in  the 
kernel,  and  an  alkaloid  Menispermine  (C18  H12  N 02)  united 
with  an  acid,  Cocculinic  acid,  chiefly  in  the  shell. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguent.  Cocculi,  Edin.  (Made  by  rubbing  the 
kernels  with  five  times  their  weight  of  axunge,  until  they  are 
very  intimately  united.) 

Therapeutics.  Cocculus  Indicus,  as  well  as  picrotoxine,  act 
upon  the  nervous  system  as  intoxicating  agents,  apparently 
upon  the  cerebellum  ; they  are  not,  however,  used  internally  in 
medicine.  Externally,  Cocculus  Indicus  is  employed  to  destroy 
pediculi,  and  occasionally  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 
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PAPAVERACEiE. 

Papaver  Lond.  The  ripe  fruit  of  Papaver  somniferum  ; the 
Garden,  or  Opium  Poppy,  Lin.  Syst.,  Polyandria  monogynia ; a 
native  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  but  cultivated  in  Europe. 

Description.  The  ripe  fruit,  poppy-heads,  or  capsules,  are 
globular,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter;  of  a pale 
brownish-yellow  colour,  smooth,  with  a radiating  stigma  on  the 
top ; within  are  parietal  placentae,  and  very  numerous  small, 
brownish,  reniform  seeds ; the  texture  of  the  heads  is  light  and 
papery,  with  little  or  no  odour,  and  some  bitterish  taste. 

Prop.  8?  Comp.  Besides  woody  fibre,  &c.,  the  capsules 
contain  a small  amount  of  the  principles  found  in  opium ; and 
the  seeds,  called  maw  seeds,  have  much  bland  oil  (poppy-oil), 
but  no  narcotic  properties.  When  gathered  unripe,  more 
opium  is  present  in  the  capsules. 

Off.  Prep.  Deooctum  Papaveris,  Lond.  Decoction  of 
Poppy-heads.  ( Poppy-heads  bruised.  §iv;  distilled  water  Oiv ; 
boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.) 

Extractum  Papaveris,  Lond.  Extract  of  Poppy.  (Poppy 
capsules  bruised,  the  seeds  being  removed,  %xv ; boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  a gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  gently  strain  the  liquor  while  hot; 
lastly,  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Syrtjpus  Papaveris,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Poppy.  ( Poppies 
bruised,  the  seeds  being  removed,  fb  iij  ; sugar,  lb  v ; boiling 
distilled  water,  5 gallons ; rectified  spirit,  f.  §v.  Boil  down  the 
water  with  the  capsules  to  2 gallons,  and  press  strongly.  Again 
boil  down  the  strained  liquor  to  four  pints,  and  strain  while 
hot ; set  it  aside  for  twelve  hours,  that  the  dregs  may  subside  ; 
then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to  2 pints,  and  dissolve  the 
sugar  in  it.  Lastly,  mix  the  spirit  with  it.) 

Therapeutics.  The  same  as  opium,  but  much  weaker;  they 
might  well  be  described  as  of  uncertain  strength.  The  decoc- 
tion is  employed  as  an  external  application  to  allay  pain  and 
soothe. 

Dose.  Of  the  extract,  gr.  ij  to  gr.x;  of  the  syrup,  f.  3j  to 
f. 3D;  for  children,  f.  3D,  cautiously  increased,  these  patients 
being  so  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  opium. 
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Opium  (Turcicum)  Loud.  Turkey  Opium.  The  juice 
from  the  incised  unripe  fruit  of  Papaver  somniferum,  hardened 
in  the  air. 

Morphiae  Acetas  Lond.  A crystalline  salt,  prepared  from 
opium. 

Morphiae  Hydrochloras  Lond.  A crystalline  salt,  pre- 
pared from  opium. 

Description.  Opium  is  prepared  by  making  horizontal  inci- 
sions with  a sharp  instrument,  into  the  capsules,  a few  days  after 
the  petals  have  fallen,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  interior ; 
a milky  juice  exudes,  which  soon  becomes  brown,  and  forms 
tears;  these,  when  scraped  off,  and  wrought  together  into 
masses  or  cakes,  form  opium : it  is  usually  enveloped  with 
some  leaf. 

Of  Turkey  opium  there  are  two  varieties,  viz.,  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople.  Smyrna  opium  occurs  in  masses  more  or  less 
flattened,  from  \ to  2 lbs.  in  weight,  externally  covered  with 
the  capsules  of  a species  of  rumex ; internally,  soft,  of  a rich 
brown  colour,  heavy  narcotic  odour  and  bitter  taste,  composed 
of  agglutinated  tears.  Constantinople  opium,  in  small  lenticular 
masses,  from  \ to  ^Ife.  often  enclosed  in  a poppy  leaf,  and  marked 
with  the  midrib ; generally  inferior  to  the  Smyrna  variety. 

Besides  Turkey  opium,  there  are  several  other  kinds  : Egyptian 
opium,  in  flat  cakes,  more  or  less  circular,  and  about  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  some  leaf  (perhaps  the 
poppy) ; internally  hard,  of  a dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  a 
musty  narcotic  odour ; it  is  met  with  in  English  commerce, 
but  very  inferior  to  Turkey  opium. 

East  Indian  opium,  in  round  balls,  like  twenty-four  pound 
shot,  about  4 lbs.  in  weight ; covered  with  a thick  case  of  poppy 
leaves,  agglutinated ; internally  rather  soft  and  black ; called 
Chinese  investment  opium ; some  occur  in  cakes,  called  Malwa , 
and  Garden  Patna  opium  ; these  are  for  the  most  part  inferior  to 
Turkey  opium,  and  are  not  found  in  English  commerce. 

Other  varieties  of  opium,  such  as  Persian,  or  Trebizond,  in 
sticks,  and  European  opiums,  as  English,  French,  and  German, 
are  occasionally  met  with. 

Prop,  fy  Comp.  Opium  is  rich  in  crystalline  principles;  it 
contains  a peculiar  acid,  and  several  alkaloids,  and  neutral 
bodies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follow  : — 

Meconic  Acid  (C14  H5  On  + 3HO),  in  crystalline,  pearly 
scales;  soluble  in  water;  forms  insoluble  salts,  with  lime. 
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baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead ; strikes  blood  red  with  persalts  of 
iron  : easily  decomposed. 

Morphia  (C34!  H20  N 06),  an  alkaloid  in  the  form  of  six-sided 
prisms  ; soluble  in  alcohol,  and  caustic  fixed  alkaline  solutions ; 
not  in  ether  or  water ; its  solutions  are  reddened  by  nitric  acid  ; 
it  has  the  power  of  liberating  iodine,  and  hence  blueing  starch, 
when  added  to  iodic  acid ; morphia,  and  its  salts,  strike  blue 
with  persalts  of  iron ; and  when  the  solutions  are  treated  with 
free  chlorine,  and  excess  of  ammonia  afterwards  added,  a brown 
colour  is  produced,  disappearing  with  excess  of  chlorine. 

Acetate  of  Morphia  {Morphice  Acetas,  Lond.),  occurs  in  very 
fine  needles  ; generally  in  powder;  apt  to  lose  a part  of  its  acid; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Composition  (C34H20N06, 
A+HO). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  (. Morphice  Hydrocliloras,  Lond.), 
is  procured  in  plumous  acicular  crystals  ; requires  about  twenty 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it ; soluble  in  spirit ; when  pure, 
both  this  salt  and  the  acetate  are  entirely  dissipated  at  a red 
heat.  Composition  (C34  H20N06,  H Cl— (-6  HO). 

Codeia  (C36  H21  N 06),  an  alkaloid,  in  rhombic  prisms,  or 
octohedral  crystals,  with  2 eqs.  of  water ; soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  also  in  boiling  water,  but  not  in  alkaline  solutions ; 
does  not  exhibit  the  tests  given  above  for  Morphia ; it  forms 
crystallised  salts  with  acids. 

Papaverina  ( C40  H21  N 03 ),  an  alkaloid  in  small  acicular 
crystals ; the  crystals  turn  blue  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  solu- 
tion gives  rise  to  a very  insoluble  hydrochlorate  when  great 
excess  of  the  acid  is  added. 

Paramorphia  or  Thebaia  (C25  H14 N"  Os'!),  an  alkaloid,  not 
soluble  in  alkalies ; does  not  give  the  tests  of  morphia. 

Narcotine  (C48  1ST  015),  neutral,  in  brilliant  prisms,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  alKiilies;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  acids, 
with  the  latter  of  which  it  forms  acid  crystalline  salts. 

Narceine  (C28  H20  N 012),  neutral  silky  crystals,  insoluble 
in  ether. 

Pseudo-morphia,  a principle  said  to  occur  occasionally,  but 
little  understood. 

Meconine  (C10  H504),  neutral,  in  acicular  crystals. 

Porphyroxine,  crystalline ; composition  unknown ; distin- 
guished by  becoming  purple  when  heated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Besides  these  crystallisable  bodies,  opium  contains  several 
different  Resins,  as  yet  but  little  examined,  also  gummy, 
extractive,  and  fatty  matters,  caoutchouc,  a trace  of  volatile 
oil,  and  inorganic  salts.  An  analysis  of  Smyrna  opium,  by 
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Schindler,  gave  the  following  per-centage  of  constituents ; 
Morphia,  10*50  ; Codeia,  0*25;  Narcotine,  1*30 ; Narceine,  0*71 ; 
Meconine,  0*08  ; Meconic  acid,  4*7 ; Resin,  10*93  ; Bassorine, 
caoutchouc,  fat  and  lignin,  26*25;  salts  and  volatile  oil,  3*60; 
earthy  salts,  &c.,  0*71 ; brown  acid,  gum  and  loss,  41*17. 

Off.  Prep.  Of  Opium.  Confectio  Opii,  Lond.  Confection  of 
Opium.  (Powdered  opium  3vj- ; loug  pepper  ; bruised  ginger 
3 ij  ; carraway  Jiij  ; powdered  tragacanth  5ij  ; syrup,  f-5xvj-  Rub 
the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  keep 
in  a closed  vessel,  and  as  often  as  the  confection  is  to  be  used, 
add  by  degrees  the  syrup,  made  hot,  to  the  powder,  and  mix.) 

Emplastrum  Opii,  Lond.  Plaster  of  Opium.  (Extract  of  opium 
§j  ; plaster  of  lead  Jviij ; prepared  frankincense  3 ij ; boiling 
water,  f.Jj.  To  the  liquefied  frankincense  add  the  plaster,  melted 
over  a slow  fire,  and  the  extract  previously  mixed  with  the 
water,  stirring  constantly ; evaporate  slowly  to  a proper  con- 
sistence.) 

Enema  Opii,  Lond.  Enema  of  Opium.  (Decoction  of 
starch,  f.  jiv  ; tincture  of  opium,  TTfxxx-  Mix.) 

Extractum  Opii,  Lond.  Extract  of  Opium.  (Pounded 
opium,  ]bift  ; distilled  water,  Ov.  Add  2j?  pints  of  water 
gradually  to  the  opium,  and  macerate  for  24  hours,  frequently 
stirring  with  a spatula;  then  strain.  Macerate  what  remains 
in  the  rest  of  the  water  for  24  hours,  and  strain.  Lastly, 
evaporate  the  strained  liquor  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Linimentum  Opii,  Lond.  Liniment  of  Opium.  (Tincture  of 
opium,  f . 3 i j ; liniment  of  soap,  f . 3 vj . Mix.) 

Pulvis  Cret^  Compositus  cum  Opio,  Lond.  (See  Preparations 
of  Chalk.) 

Tinctura  Opii,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Opium.  (Powdered  opium 
Siij  ; proof  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  press  and 
strain.) 

Vinum  Opii,  Lond.  Wine  of  Opium.  (Extract  of  opium  Jijft  ; 
cinnamon  bruised,  cloves  bruised,  each,  3(jft  j sherry  wine,  Oij. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.) 

Unguentum  Opii,  Lond.  Ointment  of  Opium.  (Powdered 
opium  3j  ; lard  Rub  them  together.) 

Opium  forms  the  main  ingredient  in  Pil.  Saponis  C.  and  Pil. 
Styracis  C. ; and  an  important  one  in  Pil.  Ipecacuanhas  cum 
Scilla;  Pulv.  Ipecac.  C.;  Pulv.  Kino.  C.;  Tinct.  Camphorae  C.; 
and  Ung.  Gall.  C. 

Of  Morphia.  Liquor  Morphine  Acetatis,  Lond.  Solution  of 
Acetate  of  Morphia.  (Acetate  of  morphia,  3iv ; acetic  acid,  Vf[xv  ; 
distilled  water  Oj. ; proof  spirit  Oft.  Mix,  and  dissolve.) 

Liquor  Morphia  Hydrochloratis,  Lond.  Solution  of  Hydro- 
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chlorate  of  Morphia.  (Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  3iv;  distilled 
water,  Oj  ; proof  spirit,  OH-  Mix,  and  dissolve.) 

Therapeutics.  Opium  when  taken  internally,  in  small  doses, 
produces,  at  first,  some  excitement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  shown  by  increased  fullness  and  rapidity  of  pulse, 
exaltation  of  the  mental  functions,  and  very  pleasant  sensations; 
these  after  a time  are  followed  by  a feeling  of  drowsiness  and  at 
last  by  sound  sleep,  often  accompanied  with  perspiration ; on 
awakening,  the  individual  usually  feels  some  nausea  and  head- 
ache, the  tongue  is  furred,  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  a 
torpid  state  of  the  bowels.  If  pain  or  spasm  be  present,  these 
symptoms  become  relieved,  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of 
the  drug  in  producing  sleep  is  much  diminished.  The  stimulant 
effect  of  opium  does  not  last  long,  usually  not  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  when  the  dose  is  large  and  the  patient  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  drug,  it  is  often  scarcely  noticed,  the  soporific 
influence  being  very  speedily  produced;  certain  conditions  of 
the  system  and  the  previous  long-continued  use  of  the  medicine 
hinder  or  prevent  the  soporific  effect,  but  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  the  symptoms  of  excitement;  when  large  doses  are 
taken  the  sleepiness  becomes  intense,  and  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  awakening  the  patient;  in  still  larger  doses  poisonous 
symptoms  ensue,  the  sleep  passing  into  a condition  of  stupor 
or  coma,  with  gradually  increasing  slowness  of  respiration, 
feebleness  of  pulse,  cold  perspiration,  contracted  pupils,  followed 
by  death. 

The  influence  of  opium  upon  the  different  organs  and  func- 
tions of  the  body  may  be  thus  enumerated. 

On  the  Digestive  Organs ; it  impairs  appetite  and  the  digestive 
process,  causes  thirst,  diminishes  the  secretions  from  the  whole 
mucous  membrane,  and  induces  constipation. 

On  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  the  action  of  opium  is 
most  powerfully  exerted,  shown  by  the  primary  exaltation  of  the 
mental  faculties  and  the  subsequent  sleep  and  coma ; the  pupils 
of  the  eyes  become  greatly  contracted,  even  to  a point,  when  the 
patient  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the  drug ; the  spine  is  some- 
times affected,  and  tetanic  symptoms  occur,  especially  when 
opium  is  given  to  the  lower  animals,  in  whom  the  cerebral  effect 
is  less  marked. 

On  the  Vascular  System  ; opium  acts  at  first  as  a stimulant  and 
then  as  a sedative,  probably  both  effects  are  induced  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system ; when  small  doses  are 
frequently  repeated  the  force  of  the  circulation  can  be  kept  up 
for  a long  time. 

On  the  Cutaneous  System ; opium  causes  free  perspiration, 
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an  effect  for  which  the  drug  is  often  prescribed,  and  which 
is  much  increased  by  combination  with  ipecacuanha,  cam- 
phor, &c. 

On  the  Secreting  and  Excreting  Organs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  skin,  the  effect  of  opium  is  to  lessen  their  action;  the  bile  is 
diminished,  seen  in  the  pale-coloured  faeces;  the  urine  often 
becomes  scanty,  also  the  saliva  and  buccal  mucus. 

On  the  Respiratory  System  opium  produces  a sedative  effect, 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  respirations,  and  hence  im- 
pairing the  oxidation  of  the  blood. 

On  the  Sexual  System  opium  acts  as  a stimulant,  especially  in 
males,  and  has  been  employed  in  Eastern  countries  as  an  aphro- 
disiac. 

Applied  to  the  skin  opium  appears  to  possess  some  power 
of  allaying  pain,  and  is  often  added  to  fomentations.  When 
the  cutis  is  denuded,  then  opium  or  morphia  salts  become 
absorbed  and  produce  constitutional  effects.  Applied  also  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  in  the  form  of  suppository 
or  enema,  not  only  local  but  the  general  symptoms  of  the  drug 
are  produced. 

Opium  is  perhaps  more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
drug,  and  of  such  value  is  it,  that  it  has  been  called  the 
“ gift  of  God  ” to  man.  It  may  be  employed  to  allay  pain  and 
spasm,  occurring  in  almost  any  condition  of  the  system,  as  in 
the  varieties  of  neuralgia,  colic,  during  the  passage  of  renal  or 
biliary  calculi,  in  tetanus,  and  inflammations  of  various  kinds ; 
in  short,  pain,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is  usually  advantage- 
ously allayed  by  opium. 

In  Inflammation  it  is  given  not  only  to  assuage  pain  and 
spasm,  but  to  control  the  disease ; opium  seems  to  have  some 
power  over  the  capillary  circulation,  which  is  advantageously 
made  use  of  after  depletion ; perhaps  this  may  be  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system ; it  is  very  commonly  given  in  such 
cases,  combined  with  calomel,  where  it  is  valuable  not  only  for  its 
influence  over  the  disease,  but  also  from  its  preventing  the 
mercurial  salt  from  running  off  by  the  bowels.  Opium  is 
frequently  given  with  tartar  emetic,  in  several  forms  of  inflam- 
mation. In  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes,  opium  may  or 
may  not  be  useful ; when  the  air-passages  are  affected,  opium 
should  be  cautiously  administered ; but  when  the  intestinal 
tube  is  involved,  as  in  dysentery,  its  property  of  checking 
secretion  and  allaying  irritability  is  of  much  value. 

In  Fevers  opium  may  be  sometimes  used  when  nervous  symp- 
toms, as  tremor  and  watchfulness,  occur,  attended  with  deficient 
power  of  the  vascular  system;  it  should  always  be  given  in 
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small  doses,  and  the  effects  watched.  In  intermittent  fevers, 
or  agues,  opium  sometimes  suffices  for  the  cure,  when  given 
before  the  time  of  accession  of  the  cold  stage ; but  there  are 
other  remedies  which  possess  greater  antiperiodic  powers, 
without  the  narcotic  properties  ; opium,  however,  may  be  occa- 
sionally used  in  these  cases  with  advantage. 

In  diseases  of  the  Nervous  System , when  attended  with 
increased  vascular  action,  opium  is  generally  injurious ; 
but  when  there  is  defective  power  of  the  circulation,  as  in 
delirium  tremens,  and  allied  affections,  then  the  value  of  this 
drug  becomes  very  evident. 

In  Haemorrhages , opium  is  often  useful,  especially  when  there 
has  been  much  loss  of  blood,  and  consequent  arterial  excite- 
ment ; whether  the  drug  has  any  direct  astringent  power  over 
the  vascular  system  is  doubtful ; it  is  usually  combined  in  such 
cases  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  gallic  acid. 

In  Mucous  Discharges,  opium  is  often  of  service,  especially 
in  diarrhoea  ; sometimes  also  in  leucorrhoea,  &c. ; but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system  must  be  the  guide  to  the  administration  of 
the  drug  in  these  cases,  as  also  in  certain  forms  of  ulcers,  which 
when  of  a phagedenic  kind,  or  occurring  in  very  weak  subjects, 
are  greatly  improved  by  the  influence  of  this  remedy. 

In  Urinary  Diseases,  to  restrain  the  amount  of  urine,  if 
excessive,  as  in  diabetes ; to  allay  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
occurring  in  many  affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  opium  is 
employed  with  advantage. 

In  Chest  Affections,  this  drug  should  be  used  with  caution  ; it 
often  allays  the  cough ; but  when  the  respiratory  function  is 
seriously  impaired,  increased  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  produced 
by  it ; opium  tends  to  diminish  the  expectoration,  an  effect  at 
times  desirable,  often  injurious. 

Opium  is  used  in  the  form  of  suppository  in  painful  diseases  of 
the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  chordee ; also  as  an  enema  in  similar 
cases.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  form  of  fomenta- 
tion, over  painfully  inflamed  joints  and  other  parts ; and  as  a 
liniment  or  plaster  in  neuralgic,  rheumatic,  or  other  diseases. 

Circumstances  influencing  the  operation  of  Opium. 

Age  has  great  influence;  children  are  much  more  affected 
than  adults ; much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  age ; and 
opium  must  be  given  with  the  greatest  care  to  infants  and  young 
subjects. 

Certain  individuals  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
opium  ; and  in  some,  great  excitement  and  restlessness  is 
produced,  instead  of  calmness  and  sleep. 
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The  presence  of  Disease  often  gives  a resisting  power  to  the 
influence  of  this  drug,  especially  when  great  pain  is  present. 

Custom  or  habit  has  perhaps  the  most  marked  influence  on  its 
action;  by  gradually  increasing  the  dose,  enormous  quantities 
may  be  taken  without  any  very  evident  effect  being  produced  ; 
the  want  of  the  drug  in  such  cases  is,  however,  most  severely 
felt.  The  author  knew  a young  man  who  took  3j  of  Smyrna 
opium  night  and  morning,  and  frequently,  in  addition  to  this, 
f.  § j to  f.  5 j H of  laudanum  during  the  day.  If  the  drug  be  dis- 
continued, and  after  a time  the  large  dose  again  taken,  poisoning 
may  occur. 

Action  of  Morphia  Salts.  Morphia  appears  to  possess  the 
anodyne  and  soporific  powers  of  opium,  and  gives  to  the  drug 
most  of  its  valuable  properties ; at  the  same  time  it,  as  a rule, 
acts  more  agreeably,  having  less  tendency  to  produce  headache 
and  nausea ; it  also  is  much  less  stimulant  in  its  operation. 
Other  substances  contained  in  opium  must  impart  to  the  crude 
drug  some  of  its  power,  for  although  only  about  10  per  cent,  of 
morphia  exists  in  good  opium,  yet  the  alkaloid  has  not  more  than 
four  times  the  strength.  The  different  salts  of  morphia  act  in 
the  same  manner,  when  estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  alkaloid 
contained  in  them. 

Action  of  the  other  constituents  of  Opium . 

Codeia  is  stated  to  act  like  morphia ; the  author  questions  the 
statement,  having  repeatedly  found  5 grains  of  codeia  fail  to 
relieve  pain  (in  the  case  of  a patient  suffering  from  a tumour 
pressing  on  a nerve),  which  was  always  readily  subdued  by  a 
fourth  of  a grain  of  morphia.  The  therapeutics  of  codeia  require 
to  be  investigated. 

Narcotine  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  narcotic 
principle  of  opium,  but  is  now  known  not  to  be  so ; it  probably 
acts  as  a tonic  and  antiperiodic  : the  author  has  given  it  with 
this  view  in  half-drachm  doses  without  the  production  of  any 
narcotic  symptoms. 

The  actions  of  the  other  cr}rstalline  principles  of  opium  are  as 
yet  almost  unknown;  the  resinous  matter  certainly  possesses 
considerable  power,  and  in  one  case  in  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered in  rather  large  doses,  giddiness  and  great  contraction  of 
the  pupils  ensued. 

Dose.  Of  opium,  gr.  \ to  gr.  iij  or  more ;— of  extract,  opii, 
gr.  ^ to  gr.  iij  or  more; — of  tinct.  opii  (laudanum),  TTfiv  to 
Ufxl ; — of  vinum  opii,  ITfiv  to  Ufxl;— of  confectio  opii, 
gr.  x to  gr.  xl ; — of  pulv.  cretae  comp,  cum  opio,  gr.  x to  3j  ; 
— of  pil.  saponis  comp.,  gr.  v.  upwards ; — of  pil.  styracis  comp.. 
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gr.  v.  upwards  ;— of  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  gr.  v.  upwards ; — of 
pulv.  kino,  comp.,  gr.  y upwards ; — of  tinctura  camphorae  comp., 
f.3j  to  f.3ij  ; — of  morphiae  acetas,  gr.  J to  gr.  j ; — of  morphiae 
hydrochloras,  gr.  J to  gr.  j ; — of  liquor  morphiae  acetatis,  TTfviij 
to  f.3j  ; — of  liquor  morphiae  hydrochloratis,  TTfviij  to  f.3j. 

Adulteration.  Opium  often  contains  many  mechanical  im- 
purities, as  stones,  sand,  clay,  bullets,  &c. ; it  may  also  be  mixed 
with  vegetable  extracts  of  various  kinds,  sugar  and  treacle ; it 
may  contain  much  water,  and  it  may  have  had  much  of  its 
active  matter  extracted  by  water,  and  subsequently  dried  ; 
physical  examination  will  throw  much  light  on  the  value  of  the 
drug,  but  on  account  of  its  very  varying  quality,  processes  are 
employed  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  morphia  contained  in 
it,  and  this  is  taken  as  the  index  to  the  commercial  value  of 
the  drug.  Different  methods  have  been  devised.  The  following, 
which  is  a modification  of  Thiboumary’s,  given  by  Dr.  Pereira, 
appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  “ Prepare  an  aqueous 
extract  of  the  amount  of  opium,  dissolve  it  in  water,  add 
ammonia  to  the  boiling  liquor  (not  in  much  excess),  and  when 
cool,  filter,  wash  with  water,  and  afterwards  dry ; then  mix  the 
dried  precipitate  with  a little  proof  spirit  and  add  acetic  acid, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  slightly  reddens  blue  litmus. 
The  morphia  dissolves,  leaving  the  narcotine ; from  the  filtered 
solution  precipitate  the  morphia  by  means  of  ammonia;  collect 
and  dry.”  Good  Smyrna  opium  should  yield  10  per  cent,  of 
morphia;  Egyptian  opium  about  6 or  7 per  cent.;  East  Indian 
from  3 to  8 per  cent,  or  more. 

Rhoeas  Lond.  The  recent  petals  of  Papaver  Rhoeas,  the  Eed 
or  Corn  Poppy ; Lin.  Syst.,  Polyandria  monogynia ; indige- 
nous : growing  in  fields  and  waste  places. 

Description.  These  petals  are  of  a rich  scarlet  colour,  be- 
coming dull  red  on  drying.  They  have  the  peculiar  heavy 
odour  of  opium. 

Prop.  § Comp.  The  petals  yield  to  water  red  colouring  matter , 
for  which  they  are  chiefly  prized  : this  colour  is  blackened  by 
alkalies.  They  contain,  in  addition  to  the  red  colouring  matter, 
minute  traces  of  the  peculiar  constituents  of  opium. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Rhoeados,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 
(Red  poppy  petals  lb  j ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj  ; sugar  lb  iij, 
or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient;  rectified  spirit,  f.  JijD,  or  as 
much  at  may  be  sufficient.  Add  the  red  poppy  petals  gradually 
to  the  water,  heated  in  a water-bath,  frequently  stirring ; then 
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set  the  vessel  aside,  macerate  for  twelve  hours  : afterwards  press 
out  the  liquid  with  the  hand.  Strain,  and  finish  the  process 
as  directed  for  syrup  of  Althaea.) 

Therapeutics.  The  action  of  red  poppy  is  very  slight,  but 
similar  to  that  of  opium ; the  amount  of  active  ingredients  is 
very  small,  and  rather  uncertain  in  quantity.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a colouring  agent. 

Dose.  Of  syrupus  rhceados,  from  3j  upwards. 


CRUCIFERAE,  OR  BRASSICACE.SE. 

Sinapis  Lond.  The  seed  of  Sinapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba, 
or  Black  and  White  Mustard,  Lin.  Syst.,  Tetradynamia  sili- 
quosa ; plants  common  in  Europe. 

Description.  Black  mustard  seeds  are  very  small,  round, 
wrinkled,  and  brownish-black  on  the  surface,  yellow  within; 
white  mustard  seeds  are  larger,  and  yellow  on  the  surface. 

Prop.  Comp.  When  crushed,  both  seeds  yield  the  flour  of 
mustard;  the  best  is  made  from  the  mixed  seeds,  and,  when 
dry,  has  little  or  no  odour.  Both  contain  a fixed  oil,  from 
25  to  35  per  cent.  Black  mustard  contains  no  volatile  oil,  but 
a principle  named  Myronic  acid,  and  an  albuminous  matter, 
Myrosine,  which  yield  on  the  addition  of  water  volatile  oil  of 
mustard  (C8 of  a slight  yellow  colour:  sp.  gr.  about 
1*03,  very  pungent  and  acrid.  White  mustard  does  not  yield 
volatile  oil,  but  contains  a crystallisable  compound,  sulpho- 
sinapisin,  giving  rise  to  an  acrid  but  not  volatile  principle, 
containing  sulphur.  The  fixed  oil  contains  Erucic  acid  (C^ 
H4103  + H0). 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Sinapis,  Bond.  Mustard  Cataplasm. 
(Boiling  water  f.Jx;  powdered  linseed,  powdered  mustard,  of 
each  Jijft,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  By  degrees  add 
the  powders,  first  well  mixed,  to  the  water ; keep  stirring  that  a 
cataplasm  may  be  formed.)  Too  hot  water,  or  alcohol,  or  vinegar 
are  apt  to  injure  the  production  of  the  volatile  oil. 

Mustard  is  contained  in  Inf.  Armoracise  Comp. 

Therapeutics.  Mustard  seeds  and  flour  act  as  powerful 
stimulants.  Internally,  in  large  doses,  mustard  causes  speedy 
vomiting  (useful  in  narcotic  poisoning) ; in  smaller  doses,  as  a 
condiment,  it  assists  digestion.  The  entire  seed  was  formerly 
used,  and  now  and  then  caused  ill  effects,  from  accumulating  in 
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the  intestines.  Externally,  in  the  form  of  cataplasma  sinapis, 
it  is  a powerful  rubefacient,  useful  in  slight  inflammations,  head 
affections,  neuralgic  and  other  pains  and  spasms. 

Dose.  As  an  emetic,  from  one  teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful 
mixed  with  a little  water. 

Adulteration.  Flour  of  mustard  is  extensively  mixed  with 
common  flour,  pepper,  chillies,  turmeric,  &c. 


Armoracia  Loud.  Horseradish.  The  recent  root  of  Coch- 
learia  Armoracia,  Lin.  Syst.,  Tetradynamia  siliculosa ; common 
throughout  Europe. 

Description.  A long,  white,  tap-shaped  root,  familiar  to  all. 

Prop.  & Comp.  When  scraped,  it  emits  a very  pungent  odour, 
and  has  an  acrid  taste,  depending  on  a volatile  oil  (C8  H5  NS2) 
identical  with  oil  of  mustard ; probably  the  oil  is  formed  as  in 
the  black  mustard  seed. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Armoracia  Compositus,  Lond.  Com- 
pound Infusion  of  Horseradish.  (Horseradish  root  sliced,  mus- 
tard seed  bruised,  of  each  §j  ; compound  spirit  of  horseradish 
f.Jj  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate  the  horseradish  and 
mustard  seed  in  the  water  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
strain ; then  add  the  spirit.) 

Spiritus  ARMORACiiE  Compositus,  Compound  Tincture  of 
Horseradish.  (Horseradish  sliced,  dried  orange  peel,  each  Jxx; 
bruised  nutmeg  3v;  proof  spirit,  a gallon;  water  Oij.  Mix 
them ; let  a gallon  distil  with  a slow  fire.) 

Therapeutics.  The  same  as  mustard;  seldom  employed  in 
the  fresh  state  except  as  a condiment.  The  official  preparations 
are  used  in  atonic  dyspepsia ; also  as  sudorifics  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  &c.  As  a syrup  it  has  been  slowly  swallowed  in 
hoarseness. 

Dose.  Of  inf.  armoraciae  c.,  f.Jj  to  f.Jij ; of  tinct.  armo- 
racise  c.,  f.  3j  to  f-3iij. 


VIOLACEiE. 

Viola  Lond.  The  recent  petals  of  Viola  odorata,  the 
Sweet  Violet ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  monogynia ; indigenous. 

Description.  Small  petals,  having  a very  agreeable  charac- 
teristic odour  and  colour.  The  root  has  been  used  as  a medicine. 
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Prop.  & Comp.  The  infusion,  which  is  not  strongly  coloured, 
becomes  bright  red  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  green  with 
an  alkali,  and  hence  employed  as  a tint.  Besides  the  above 
colouring  matter,  the  petals  contain  a volatile  oil  and  a little 
acrid  matter,  violine,  which  can  be  separated  as  a white  powder, 
and ‘"some  what  resembling  emetina. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Yiolae,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Yiolet. 
(Yiolets  3ix;  boiling  distilled  water  0 j ; sugar  lbs.  iij,  or  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary;  rectified  spirit,  f.3ijft,  or  as  much 
as  necessary.  Macerate  the  violet  flowers  in  water  for  twelve 
hours,  then  press  and  strain.  Set  aside  that  the  dregs  may 
subside,  and  complete  the  process  as  directed  for  syrup  of 
marshmallow.) 

Therapeutics.  Yiolets  are  used  in  medicine  for  their  colour, 
and  on  account  of  the  slight  laxative  effect  of  the  syrup,  which 
is  given  to  very  young  children,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
almond  oil.  The  root  is  purgative,  and  emetic  in  half-drachm 
or  drachm  doses. 

Dose.  Of  syrupus  violse,  3ft  to  5ij- 

Adulteration.  Sometimes  the  petals  of  the  scentless  species 
are  substituted  for  those  of  the  sweet  violet;  of  little  thera- 
peutic importance. 


POLYGALACEiE. 

Senega  Lond,  Seneka ; the  root  of  Polygala  Senega  ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Diadelphia  octandria ; a small  plant  growing  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Description.  Rootstock,  or  knotty  head  with  roots  pro- 
ceeding. 

Prop.  Comp.  Taste  sweetish,  and  acrid  to  the  fauces ; 
it  contains  a principle  called  senegin  or  polygalic  acid,  obtained 
as  a white  powder,  with  some  tannin,  pectin,  gum,  &c.  The 
active  part  of  the  root  is  the  cortex. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Senega,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Senega. 
(Senega  3x;  distilled  water  Oij.  Boil  down  to  a pint,  and 
strain.)  Water  extracts  the  senegin;  also  the  pectin,  gum,  &c. 

Therapeutics.  Senega  root  is  a stimulant  to  the  mucous 
membranes  and  skin,  acting  especially  on  the  bronchial  tubes. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  in  asthenic  and  chronic  bronchitis ; also 
in  dysmenorrhoea  and  albuminuria  : often  combined  with  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  other  expectorants  and  diuretics. 
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Dose.  Of  the  powder  3j  to  3j  : of  decoct,  senegse  Jj  to  f . J i j . 

Adulteration.  Ginseng,  or  root  of  Panax  quinquefolium ; 
also  Gillenia,  detected  by  absence  of  the  line  running  along  the 
true  seneka  root. 


Krameria  Loud.  Rhatany  Root;  the  root  of  Krameria 
triandra,  Lin.  Syst.,  Tetrandria  monogynia ; growing  in  Peru 
and  Chili. 

Description.  Generally  a large  root-stock,  with  long  roots 
from  | to  \ inch  thick  proceeding  from  it.  Externally,  dark  red 
or  reddish  brown  ; internally,  paler  red.  The  powder  is  red. 

Prop,  Comp.  Ehatany  has  no  odour,  but  a sweetish  astrin- 
gent taste,  tinging  the  saliva  very  red.  It  contains  Jcrameric 
acid,  of  which  little  is  known,  about  40  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and 
a red  astringent  matter.  These  are  all  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Krameria,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Ehatany. 
(Ehatany  3J  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate  for  an  hour 
in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  A powerful  astringent;  may  be  used  when- 
ever tannin  is  indicated.  The  powder  has  had  much  repute  as 
a dentifrice  when  the  gums  are  bleeding  or  spongy.  It  may 
also  be  employed  as  a gargle  or  injection  in  relaxed  sore  throat, 
leucorrhoea,  prolapsus  ani,  in  the  form  of  infusion. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  Qj  to  0ij ; of  inf.  krameriae,  f.^j 
to  f . 3 ij . 

LINACEJE. 

lain!  Semen  Lond.  The  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum ; 
common  Linseed  or  Flax ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  pentagynia  : 
an  indigenous  plant. 

X.ini  Oleum,  Lond.  Linseed  Oil. 

Description.  A small  oval,  oblong,  flattened  seed,  pointed  at 
one  end ; dark  brown  and  shining  on  the  surface,  and  white 
within.  The  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  simple  expression,  is 
of  a light  yellow  colour,  similar  in  appearance  to  most  other 
vegetable  oils. 

Prop,  Comp.  The  seeds  contain  a fixed  oil,  about  20  per 
cent.,  and  mucilage,  together  with  the  ordinary  constituents  of 
seeds  ; the  oil  is  found  in  the  kernel,  the  mucilage  in  the  envelope 
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or  testa  of  the  seed.  After  the  expression  of  the  oil,  the  marc 
which  remains  is  called  linseed  or  oil-cake ; and  when  powdered, 
linseed  ipeal.  The  fixed  oil,  sp.  gr.  0*930,  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  air  and  forms  a varnish,  hence  called  a drying  oil ; 
it  contains  oleine  and  margarine.  The  oleic  acid  from  linseed 
oil  differs  somewhat  from  ordinary  oleic  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasm  a Lini,  Lond.  Linseed  Cataplasm. 
(Boiling  water,  f.^x;  powdered  linseed  3ivft,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary.  Stir  constantly,  adding  the  linseed  by 
degrees  to  the  water,  to  form  a cataplasm.) 

Infusum  Lini  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Linseed.  (Linseed  5vj  ; fresh  liquorice,  sliced,  3ij  ; boiling 
distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate  for  four  hours  near  to  the  fire 
in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Internally,  when  given  in  the  form  of  a simple 
infusion  (linseed  tea),  or  the  compound  infusion  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, linseed  is  demulcent  from  the  mucilage  and  a little 
oil  contained  in  it,  and  has  been  employed  in  catarrhal  and 
urinary  affections ; also  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Externally, 
linseed  powder  is  used  as  a poultice  to  inflamed  and  suppu- 
rating parts.  The  oil  is  a useful  emollient  to  burns  or  scalds, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  lime-water,  and  the  linimentum 
calcis,  Edin.,  is  made  with  it  in  place  of  olive  oil. 

Pose.  The  infusions  may  be  taken  ad  libitum. 

Linum  Catharticum,  or  Purging  Flax,  is  contained  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dried  plant  is  used  made  into 
infusion,  and  given  in  about  3$  doses : it  has  no  particular 
value  as  a purgative. 


MALVACEAE. 

Althaea  Lond.  The  root  of  Althaea  Officinalis,  or  Marsh- 
mallow ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monodelphia  polyandria ; growing  through- 
out Europe. 

Description.  Small  cylindrical  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a 
finger,  yellowish  white  externally,  white  within;  the  epidermis 
is  generally  removed. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Little  odour,  taste  sweet  and  mucilaginous ; 
it  contains  much  mucilage,  some  starch  and  sugar,  also  aliheine 
(Cs  H8  N2  05),  identical  with  asparagine. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Alth^b^,  Syrup  of  Marshmallow. 
(Marshmallow,  sliced,  3jft  ; sugar,  floiij,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
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necessary;  distilled  water,  Oj  ; rectified  spirit,  Jijft,  or  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary.  Macerate  the  marshmallow  in  the 
water  for  12  hours,  press  out  the  liquor,  and  strain  through 
linen  : then  add  of  sugar  twice  the  weight  of  the  strained 
liquid,  and  dissolve  with  a gentle  heat.  Lastly,  when  the  syrup 
has  cooled,  mix  to  each  fluid  ounce  half  a fluid  drachm  of 
spirit.) 

Therapeutics.  Simply  a demulcent,  used  to  allay  cough,  as 
other  mucilages;  much  used  in  France,  under  the  name  Gui- 
mauve,  in  lozenges,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  a decoction,  ad  libitum  ; of  the  syrup,  f.  3j  to  f.  Jj. 

Besides  the  althaea,  other  malvaceous  plants  are  used  for  the 
mucilage  they  contain,  as  the  malva  sylvestris,  or  common 
mallow,  and  the  malva  roseay  or  hollyhock. 


Gossypium  Edin.  Cotton.  A filamentous  substance  at- 
tached to  the  seeds  of  gossypium  herbaceum  and  other  species 
of  this  genus ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monodelphia  polyandria. 

Description.  Cotton  consists  of  fine  filaments  or  tubular 
hairs,  becoming  flattened  by  drying,  which  were  attached  to  the 
seed-coat;  these  tubes  have  but  few  joints  when  examined  by 
the  microscope  : cotton  can  be  distinguished  from  linen  by  the 
fibres  on  the  latter  having  tapering  ends,  and  being  aggregated 
in  bundles.  In  composition  it  resembles  lignin,  or  ordinary 
woody  fibre  (C12  H10  010). 

Off.  Prep.  Collodion,  U.  S.  (Made  by  heating  cotton  or 
paper  with  a mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid  : nitric  acid  is 
formed,  which,  acting  on  the  lignin,  forms  a nitrogenised  com- 
pound xyloidine  ; this,  dissolved  in  ether,  forms  collodion.) 

Use.  Cotton  is  used  as  an  application  to  burns  and  scalds, 
diminishing  the  inflammation,  and  aiding  the  recovery,  probably 
from  protecting  the  surface  : occasionally  employed  in  ery- 
sipelas. 

Collodion,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  leaves,  on  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  ether,  a thin  transparent  layer,  and  may  be  used  to 
cut  and  inflamed  surfaces,  in  skin  diseases,  and  chapped  nipples, 
to  arrest  haemorrhage  from  leech-bites,  &c. : in  some  of  these 
cases  it  acts  by  forming  a protecting  surface  ; in  others  by  the 
contraction  of  the  film  constricting  the  vessels  of  the  part. 


AURANTIUM. 
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Aurantii  Cortex  Lond.  Orange-peel.  The  exterior  rind 
of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Bigaradia,  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange 
tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Polyadelphia  polyandria ; growing  in  Southern 
Europe,  Spain,  &c. 

Aurantii  Floris  Aqua  Lond.  Orange-flower  water.  Water 
distilled  from  the  flower  of  Citrus  Bigaradia,  and  Citrus  Auran- 
tium,  the  sweet  orange  tree. 

Description.  The  cortex,  or  rind,  is  well  known  ; the  inte- 
rior white  portion  should  be  removed,  and  it  is  ordered  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  dried  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  or  April. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Aqua  Floris  Aurantii  has  the  grateful  odour 
of  the  orange  blossoms.  The  cortex  or  rind  contains  a volatile 
oil  (C10  Hs),  a bitter  extractive , and  a little  gallic  acid.  Aqua 
Floris  Aurantii  contains  a little  volatile  oil  differing  from  that 
contained  in  the  cortex. 

Off.  Prep,  (of  the  rind).  Confectio  Aurantii,  Lond. 
Orange  Confection.  (Fresh  orange  rind,  rasped,  ftjj ; sugar, 
fbiij.  Bruise  the  rind  in  a stone  mortar  with  a wooden  pestle  ; 
add  the  sugar,  and  again  beat  them  together  until  thoroughly 
mixed.) 

Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Infusion 
of  Orange  Peel.  (Dried  orange  peel,  ; lemon  peel,  3\j ; 
bruised  cloves,  3j ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.  Macerate  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  a close  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Syrupus  Aurantii,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Orange  Peel.  (Dried 
orange  peel,  §ijD  ; boiling  distilled  water,  0 j ; sugar,  floiij,  or 
as  much  as  may  be  necessary;  rectified  spirit,  f.  3ijD,  or  as 
much  as  necessary.  Macerate  the  rind  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
closed  vessel ; press  out  the  liquor,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  ; 
strain,  and  complete  the  process  as  directed  for  syrup  of  marsh- 
mallow.) 

Tinctura  Aurantii  Composita,  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel. 
(Dried  orange  rind,  JiijD  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days;  press,  and  strain.) 

Orange  peel  is  contained  in  some  other  official  preparations. 

Therapeutics.  The  rind  is  an  aromatic  bitter  stomachic,  a 
pleasant  adjunct  to  other  bitters  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia; 
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it  covers,  to  some  extent,  the  taste  of  quinine.  Aqua  Floris 
Aurantii  is  only  used  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Adulteration.  Orange-flower  water  may  contain  lead  derived 
from  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  imported ; this  can  be  detected 
by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it,  and  when  free 
from  metallic  impurity  it  is  not  discoloured. 


Limonum  Cortex  Lond.  Lemon  Peel.  The  fresh  and  dry 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum,  the  Lemon  tree  ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Polyadelphia  polyandria ; a tree  cultivated  in  Southern 
Europe. 

Limonum  Oleum  Lond.  Oil  of  Lemons.  A volatile  oil 
expressed  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Limonum  Succus  Lond.  Lemon  Juice. 

Description.  The  rind,  familiar  to  all,  should  have  the  inte- 
rior white  portion  removed  and  dried  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May. 

The  volatile  oil  is  ^usually  obtained  by  rasping  the  outer 
portion  of  the  rind,  and  pressing  it  in  hair  sacks,  sometimes 
by  distillation ; it  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  peel : the  purer  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation. 

The  juice,  made  by  pressing  the  fruit  and  straining,  forms 
a slightly  turbid,  almost  colourless  mucilaginous  acid  liquid. 

Prop,  fy  Comp . The  rind  contains  the  volatile  oil , a bitter 
extractive  and  a little  gallic  acid;  also  a principle  Hespericline , 
which  crystallises  in  fine  white  needles. 

The  volatile  oil,  Limonum  Oleum,  sp.  gr.  0*85,  consists  of 
two  isomeric  oils  (as  is  the  case  with  most  volatile  oils).  Com- 
position (C10  H8.) 

The  juice,  Limonum  Succus,  contains  citric  acid  (Cl2  H5  011-f- 
3 HO)  described  under  acids,  in  the  inorganic  department,  and 
mucilage,  with  small  quantities  of  malic  acid,  and  acid  salts, 
especially  those  of  potash. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Limonum,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Lemons. 
(Lemon  juice,  strained,  Oj  ; sugar  flo.ijik  ; rectified  spirit  5 ijlA. 
Boil  the  juice  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain ; to  this  add  the 
sugar,  and  dissolve  it.  Lastly,  when  the  syrup  has  cooled, 
mix  in  the  spirit.) 

Tinctura  Limonum,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Lemons.  (Fresh 
rind  of  lemons  3iijH  ; proof  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  then  press  and  strain.) 
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The  rind  is  contained  also  in  Infusum  Aurantii  Comp,  and 
Infusum  Gentianse  Comp. 

Therapeutics.  The  peel  is  an  aromatic  stomachic ; the  vola- 
tile oil  a stimulant  and  carminative  when  given  internally,  and 
stimulant  and  rubefacient  externally  applied;  the  juice  is 
refrigerant,  resembling  a solution  of  citric  acid,  and  may  be 
used  for  making  effervescing  draughts,  in  lieu  of  that  acid.  It 
possesses  some  powers  besides,  which  render  it  antiscorbutic, 
which  citric  acid  certainly  is  not;  the  author  attributes  this 
power  to  the  potash  salts  contained  in  it.  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees  has 
proposed  it  as  a remedy  in  rheumatism. 

Dose,  Of  the  syrup,  3j.  to  3ft  or  more  ; of  the  tincture,  f.3j 
to  f.3U  ; of  the  oil,  ppj  to  rqv  ; of  the  juice,  3ft  to 

Adulteration.  Oleum  Limonum  is  liable  to  admixture  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  difficult  to  detect  except  when  in  large  quan- 
tities. Lemon  juice  is  frequently  mixed  with  lime  juice,  which 
has  the  same  properties ; and  that  used  in  the  navy  has  a tenth 
part  of  brandy  added  to  it  to  prevent  decomposition.  Lemon 
juice  has  often  substituted  for  it  a mixture  of  sugar  and  water, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Indian  Bael,  or  Bela,  a drug  much  used  in  India,  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  this  country ; the  part  employed  is 
the  dried  rind  of  the  unripe  fruit,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
pomegranate ; the  plant  is  named  the  iEgle  Marmelos,  and 
belongs  to  the  order  Aurantiaceae.  The  rind  contains  tannin 
and  some  aromatic  volatile  oil , and  has  obtained  considerable 
reputation  in  India  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  ; 
from  the  author’s  limited  experience  of  its  powers  in  diarrhoea, 
he  is  not  disposed  to  consider  it  superior  to  other  vegetable 
astringents.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  yields  a pulp  which  can  be 
made  into  jelly,  and  acts  as  a mild  aperient. 


GUTTIFERiE. 

Gambogia  Loncl.  Gamboge.  The  gum  resin  from  uncertain 
species  of  Garcinise.  The  Ceylon  variety  from  Hebradendron 
gambogioides ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monoecia  monodelphia ; inhabiting 
Siam,  Ceylon,  &e. 

Description.  The  Siam  gamboge  occurs  in  pipes  or  cylinders, 
externally  streaked  from  the  impression  of  the  bamboo  reeds,  in 
which  the  juice  is  collected  ; the  pipes  are  from  ^ in.  to  1 \ in. 
or  more  in  diameter.  Gamboge  is  hard,  brittle,  with  a vitreous 
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fracture,  of  a bright  yellow  colour : inferior  varieties,  in  frag- 
ments and  masses,  also  come  from  Siam ; and  a coarse  kind  is 
made  at  Ceylon. 

Prop.  & Comp.  No  odour,  taste  slight  at  first,  afterwards 
acrid,  easily  powdered.  It  consists  of  about  7 0 per  cent,  of  resin 
gambogic  acid  (C40  H23  08),  with  gum,  &c. ; when  good,  there 
is  no  starch ; rubbed  with  water,  the  gum  dissolves,  the 
remainder  is  the  suspended  resin,  forming  a yellow  emulsion. 
The  resin  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  is  again  precipitated  by 
water. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilula  Cambogi^:  Composita,  Lond.  Compound 
Gamboge  Pill.  (Gamboge,  powdered,  3\j ; powdered  socotrine 
or  hepatic  aloes  3uj  ; powdered  ginger  3j  ; soft  soap  §{$.  Mix 
the  powders ; the  soap  being  added,  beat  all  together  to  form  a 
mass.) 

Therapeutics.  Gamboge  acts  as  a drastic  and  hydragogue 
purgative,  often  causing  vomiting.  It  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  combined  with  cream  of  tartar  or  calomel,  it  may  be  used 
in  dropsies ; and  with  aloes  and  aromatics,  as  an  ordinary  brisk 
purgative ; sometimes  as  a vermifuge. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  gr.j  to  gr.v ; of  pil.  gambogiae  c.,  gr.  v 
to  gr.xv. 


CANELLACEJE. 

Canella  Lond.  The  Bark  of  Canella  alba  or  Laurel-leaved 
Canella,  Lin.  Syst.,  Dodecandria  monogynia ; growing  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Description.  The  bark  occurs  in  large  quills  or  flattened 
pieces  about  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  and  of  varying  length  ; 
externally,  of  a pinkish  white  colour ; internally,  very  white  : 
it  breaks  with  a starchy  fracture. 

Prop.  Comp . Odour  spicy ; taste  warm  and  bitter.  It 
contains  a resin , a little  volatile  oil,  and  bitter  extractive,  besides 
starch  and  mannite  sugar ; no  tannic,  gallic,  or  sulphuric  acids 
are  present. 

Off.  Prep.  No  preparation  with  its  name  attached ; but  it  is 
an  ingredient  in  Yinum  Aloes.  In  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia, a compound  powder  of  aloes  and  canella  is  still 
retained  under  the  old  name  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Therapeutics.  An  aromatic  bitter  stomachic  and  tonic;  it 
may  be  given  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  gr.  xv  to  3f$. 
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Adulteration.  Canella  is  not  itself  adulterated,  but  has  been 
substituted  for  Winter’s  bark  : for  the  distinguishing  characters, 
see  Winter’s  Bark. 


VITACEJE. 

Uva  Lond.  The  raisin,  the  prepared  fruit  of  Yitis  Yinifera, 
or  the  Grape  Yine ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  monogynia  ; probably 
a native  of  Persia,  cultivated  extensively  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Raisins  contain  a considerable  amount  of 
grape  sugar  (C12  H14;  014),  and  bitartrate  of  potash ; it  is  from 
the  grape  that  tartaric  acid  is  derived,  being  obtained  from 
argol,  the  deposit  on  the  sides  of  wine-casks. 

Off.  Prep.  Raisins  are  contained  in  Decoctum  Hordei  C., 
Tinct.  Cardamomi  C.,  and  Tinct.  Sennas,  C. 

Therapeutics.  Slightly  refrigerant,  but  never  used  in  medicine 
for  any  therapeutic  property  they  possess.  Used  to  sweeten 
preparations. 


Vinum  Xericum  Lond.  Sherry  Wine,  described  under 
the  head  of  Alcoholic  preparations,  is  obtained  by  fermenting 
the  juice  of  some  species  of  grape. 


Z Y GOPHYLL  ACE2E. 

Guaiaci  Lignum  Lond.  The  Wood  of  Guaiacum  Officinale, 
the  Official  Guaiacum  tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Decandria  monogynia ; 
growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America. 

Guaiacum  Lond.  Guaiacum  resin,  prepared  from  the  wood 
by  means  of  heat ; it  exudes  also  spontaneously,  concretes  and 
forms  tear  guaiacum. 

Description.  Guaiacum  wood  is  met  with  in  large  logs,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Lignum  Vitae , generally  denuded  of  bark, 
consisting  of  the  duramen  or  heart-wood  of  a dark  greenish- 
brown  colour,  and  the  alburnum  of  a yellow  tint;  it  is  very 
hard,  tough,  and  heavy ; sp.  gr.  1 ‘33 ; the  heart-wood  contains 
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a large  amount  of  the  guaiacum  resin,  which  is  dark  brown, 
transparent  in  very  thin  layers,  brittle,  of  aromatic  odour,  and 
leaving,  when  tasted,  a peculiar  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  ; 
the  tears  are  oval,  of  varying  size,  and  often  covered  with  a 
greenish  powder  on  the  surface.  The  resin  is  usually  procured 
by  boring  a longitudinal  hole  in  the  log,  and  putting  one  end  of 
it  into  the  fire,  the  resin  melts  and  exudes  at  the  other  end, 
where  it  is  collected.  The  wood  is  commonly  sold  in  chips  or 
raspings  for  medicinal  purposes ; these  when  boiled  in  salt  water 
yield  the  resin,  which  rises  to  the  surface. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  most  important  constituent  of  the  wood 
is  the  above-described  resin,  which  has  a sp.  gr.  1*29,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  or  yields  to  that  fluid  only  some  extractive  matter 
mixed  with  it;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  also  in  alkaline 
solutions  ; precipitated  from  alcohol  by  water,  and  from  alkalies 
by  acids ; acted  on  by  nitric  acid  and  chlorine,  when  the  colour 
is  first  shaded  green,  then  blue,  at  last  brown.  The  resin,  called 
guaiacic  acid,  has  the  composition  (C40  H23  010). 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Guaiaci,  Lond.  Mixture  of  Guaiacum. 
(Powdered  guaiacum  311]  ; sugar  ; powdered  acacia  3ij  ; 

cinnamon  water,  Oj.  Rub  the  sugar  with  the  guaiacum  and 
acacia ; to  these,  while  rubbing,  add  gradually  the  cinnamon 
water.) 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Guaiacum.  (Guaiacum,  coarsely  powdered,  gvij  ; aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.) 

A simple  tincture  made  with  rectified  spirit  is  contained  in 
the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  Guaiacum  wood 
forms  an  ingredient  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla , 
the  compound  powder  of  aloes,  and  compound  calomel  pill  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Therapeutics.  Guaiacum,'  either  in  the  form  of  the  wood  or 
resin,  when  taken  internally,  is  apt  to  cause  heat  in  the  throat, 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and,  in  large  doses,  purging. 
When  absorbed  it  acts  as  a stimulant,  diaphoretic  and  alterative, 
and  is  by  some  considered  to  be  emmenagogue.  It  is  employed 
in  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism,  especially  that  variety  called 
cold  rheumatism,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  relieved  by 
warmth ; also  in  periosteal  affections  connected  with  a syphilitic 
taint,  and  other  chronic  affections,  as  gout,  skin  diseases,  and 
dysmenorrhoea. 

Dose.  Of  guaiac.  resin,  gr.  x to  3ft  ; of  mistura  guaiaci,  f.  3j 
to  f.  3 j ft  ; of  tinctura  guaiaci  comp.,  f.  5ft  to  f.  3jft- 
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A dulteration.  Other  resins,  as  that  from  the  coniferous  trees, 
detected  by  the  terebinthinate  odour,  and  solubility  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  A simple  tincture  of  guaiacum,  when  thrown  into 
water,  becomes  milky,  from  the  precipitation  of  the  resin : if  a 
solution  of  potash  is  now  carefully  added,  it  is  cleared,  and 
remains  so  after  excess  of  the  alkali,  provided  guaiacum  only  be 
present,  but  not  if  other  resins  are  contained  in  the  tincture. 
Guaiac  resin  is  turned  blue  by  gluten,  but  not  by  starch. 


RUTACEiE. 

Ruta  Lond.  The  leaf  of  Euta  graveolens,  or  Common  Eue  ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Decandria  monogynia ; a plant  growing  throughout 
Europe. 

Rutae  Oleum  Lond . Oil  of  Eue.  Distilled  from  the 

flowering  plant. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  supra- decompound,  the  leaflets 
oblong  and  ovate,  glaucous  green,  fleshy,  and  dotted.  The  oil 
is  of  a greenish-yellow  colour,  sp.  gr.  about  0’837. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  leaves  owe  their  properties  chiefly  to 
the  volatile  oil  (C20  H14  03),  which  has  a strong,  disagree- 
able odour,  and  acid  taste ; becomes  brown  by  keeping  ; 
besides  which  they  contain  a bitter  extractive  matter,  soluble 
in  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Eut.e,  Lond.  Confection  of  Eue. 
(Fresh  rue,  bruised,  carraway,  bayberries,  each  Jjft ; prepared 
sagapenum,  ^ft  ; black  pepper,  3U  > honey,  3xvj ; distilled 
water,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Eub  the  dry  ingredients 
together  to  a very  fine  powder ; dissolve  the  sagapenum  and 
honey  in  the  water,  over  a slow  fire.  Gradually  add  the  powder, 
and  mix  all  together.) 

Therapeutics.  Eue,  or  its  oil,  acts  as  a powerful  topical 
stimulant,  and  has  been  used  in  flatulent  colic ; it  also  appears 
to  be  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue,  and  seems  useful  in 
hysterical  affections,  and  in  epilepsy ; by  some  it  has  been 
thought  anthelmintic.  Externally  it  may  be  used  as  a rubi- 
facient.  Sometimes  employed  in  the  form  of  enema. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  leaves,  3j  to  Qij ; of  oleum  rutae,  Tffij 
to  Tffvj  ; of  confectio  rutae,  3ft  to  3j- 
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Buchu  Lond.  The  leaf  of  Barosma  Serratifolia,  Barosma 
Crenulata,  and  Barosma  Crenata ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  ; mono- 
gynia ; plants  growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Description.  These  leaves,  of  the  various  species,  are  linear, 
lanceolate,  ovate,  and  obovate  in  shape,  crenated  or  serrated ; 
thick,  coriaceous,  dotted  with  oil  glands,  of  a pale  yellow  or 
greenish  colour,  and"  powerful  agreeable  odour;  smooth  on  the 
upper  surface. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Buchu  leaves  contain  a volatile  oil,  which 
gives  the  odour,  &c.,  and  a bitter  extractive  matter,  soluble  in 
water. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Buchu,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Buchu. 
(Buchu  leaves,  §j  ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.  Macerate  for 
four  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.) 

A tincture  is  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeias. 

Therapeutics.  Buchu  seems  to  be  a slight  tonic  and  stomachic, 
but  is  used  chiefly  on  account  of  its  action  on  the  urinary  organs, 
in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  irritable  condition  of 
these  parts ; it  acts,  also,  as  a diuretic,  and  occasionally  as  a 
diaphoretic. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  3j  to  0ij  ; of  infusum  buchu,  f.Jj  to 
f.Jij  ; of  the  tincture,  3j  to  3U* 


Cusparia  Lond.  The  bark  of  Galipea  Cusparia,  Angostura 
bark  tree,  or  of  Galipoeia  officinalis ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria 
monogynia  ; growing  in  South  America. 

Description.  In  curved  pieces,  or  quills,  several  inches  in 
length,  about  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  breadth,  and  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick ; the  edges  are  feathered.  Externally  it  is 
covered  with  a yellowish  grey,  uneven  epidermis ; internally, 
light  brown,  and  separable  into  thin  layers.  It  breaks  with  a 
resinous  fracture ; has  a rather  peculiar  odour,  and  very  bitter, 
but  aromatic  taste. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Cusparia  bark  contains  a trace  of  volatile  oil, 
some  resin,  and  a principle  cusparine,  in  tetrahedral  crystals, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalies;  composition  unknown. 
The  infusion  of  cusparia  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  so  also  is 
cusparine. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Cusparije,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Cusparia. 
(Cusparia  bark,  bruised,  3v;  boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate 
for  two  hours  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 


QUASSIA. 
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Tinctura  Caspars,  Edin.  Tincture  of  Cusparia.  (Cusparia, 
in  moderately  fine  powder,  JivU  ; proof  spirit  Oij.  Prepare  by 
maceration  or  percolation.) 

Therapeutics.  An  aromatic  stomachic,  and  probably  has 
antiperiodic  properties.  Used  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery,  also  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  In 
South  America  it  has  been  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
low  malignant  fevers,  occurring  in  marshy  districts ; it  is  not 
much  prescribed  in  England,  nor  have  its  powers  been  fully 
investigated. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  bark,  gr.  x to  3U  > of  infusum  cus- 
parise,  f.Jj  to  f.Jij  ; of  tinctura  cusparim,  f.3ft  to  f.3U- 

Adulteration:  The  bark  of  strychnos  nux  vomica  has  been 
substituted  for  true  cusparia  or  Angostura  bark,  and  hence  named 
false  Angostura  bark;  as \ this  substitution  has  been  the  cause 
of  fatal  accidents,  the  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between 
the  two  becomes  important.  The  false  bark  is  usually  in 
shorter  pieces,  more  irregularly  twisted,  with  little  or  no  odour, 
and  much  more  bitter  than  the  true  bark ; it  breaks  with  a 
shorter  and  more  resinous  fracture,  and  is  not  separable  into 
layers,  the  epidermis  is  whitish  but  spotted  red;  nitric  acid 
turns  the  inner  surface  blood-red,  the  epidermis  greenish  or 
black ; true  cusparia  is,  however,  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  when 
applied  to  the  inner  surface.  False  cusparia  bark  yields  brucia 
and  strychnia ; the  true  bark  contains  neither  of  these  alkaloids. 


SIMARUBACEiE. 

Quassia  Lond.  Quassia:  the  Wood  of  Picraena  excelsa ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Polygamia  monoecia.  This  forms  Jamaica  Quassia. 
The  wood  of  Quassia  Amara  was  formerly  imported  as  Surinam 
Quassia,  not  met  with  at  present  in  English  commerce. 

Description.  Quassia  occurs  in  cylindrical  logs  or  billets  of 
varying  size,  externally  greyish  brown,  internally  light  yellow. 
The  wood  is  tough,  without  odour,  but  intensely  bitter : it  is 
generally  sold  in  chips. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  yields  its  bitterness  to  water  and  spirit  ; 
contains  a crystallisable  neutral  principle,  quassine  (C20  H12  06), 
which  possesses  the  bitterness  of  the  wood;  it  is  devoid  of 
tannin  or  gallic  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Quassia,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Quassia. 
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(Quassia,  sliced,  Qij  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate  for 
two  hours  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  a watery  extract,  and  also  a 
simple  and  compound  tincture,  are  contained. 

Therapeutics.  Quassia  acts  as  a pure  bitter  stomachic,  devoid 
of  astringency  : used  in  atonic  indigestion,  such  as  occurs  in 
gout,  from  alcoholic  abuse  and  other  causes.  It  is  sometimes 
given  as  a tonic  after  acute  diseases,  and  has  been  employed  as 
an  antiperiodic  in  fevers.  It  probably  acts  on  the  nervous  system 
in  large  doses. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  gr.  xv  to  3D  ; of  infusum  quassiae, 
f.Jj  to  f.Jij  ; of  the  extract,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  v ; tinctures,  f.3j 
to  f.3ij. 


Simaruba  Edin.  Dub.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Simaruba 
Amara.,  or  the  Mountain  Damson ; Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  decan- 
dria ; a plant  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  tough  fibrous  pieces,  several  feet  in 
length,  and  folded ; pale  in  colour,  epidermis  darker  and  rough : 
of  very  bitter  taste. 

Prop.  Sf  Comp.  Resembles  quassia  in  containing  quassine  ; 
it  also  contains  a little  gallic  acid  and  much  mucilage. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Simaruba,  Edin.  Infusion  of  Simaruba. 
(Simaruba  3 iij  ; water  Oj.)  The  Dublin  infusion  is  stronger. 

Therapeutics.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same  cases  as  quassia  : 
it  gained  at  one  time  some  repute  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery. 

Dose.  Of  the  powders,  gr.  xv  to  3D ; of  the  infusion,  f.3j 
to  f.^ij. 

Cedron.  The  seeds  of  Simaba  Cedron,  a plant  belonging  to 
this  order,  have  been  used  as  a medicine  in  France.  They  are 
concavo-convex  in  shape,  about  1 inch  long,  J in.  broad,  and  \ in. 
thick  ; of  a light  yellowish  colour  ; an  intense  bitter  taste,  pro- 
bably due  to  quassine.  The  seeds  have  been  supposed  to  be 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  serpents  : probably  they  would  be 
found  to  be  a very  useful  tonic  and  stomachic,  similar  to  quassia 
and  simaruba. 


RHAMNI  SUCCTJS. 
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Sub-Class  II.  Calyciflorai. 

RHAMNACEiE. 

Rhamni  Succus  Lond.  Buckthorn  Juice.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit  of  Bhamnus  Catharticus,  Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  mono- 
gynia ; indigenous. 

Description.  The  berries,  the  juice  of  which  is  officinal,  are, 
when  ripe,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  black,  smooth,  and  con- 
taining four  seeds,  and  a green  juicy  parenchyma ; the  odour  of 
the  rhamnus  is  somewhat  nauseous. 

Prop.  Comp.  The  juice  has  the  same  odour  and  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  parenchyma ; it  becomes  of  a bright  green 
colour  on  the  addition  of  lime-water  or  an  alkali ; evaporated 
to  dryness  with  lime-water  it  forms  sap  green.  It  contains 
sugar,  mucilage,  and  a crystallisable  principle  called  rhamnine, 
also  a principle  possessing  purgative  properties,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  this  is  identical  with  the  aforesaid  Rhamnine. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Rhamni,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 
(Juice  of  buckthorn,  Oiv ; ginger  sliced,  pimento  bruised,  each, 
3vj ; sugar,  Ibvj ; rectified  spirit,  f.^vj.  Set  aside  the  juice 
for  three  days  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  and  strain.  To  a 
pint  of  the  strained  juice  add  the  ginger  and  pimento,  then 
macerate  with  a gentle  heat  for  four  hours,  and  strain ; boil 
down  the  rest  of  the  juice  to  a pint  and  a half.  Mix  the 
liquors  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  them ; lastly,  mix  in  the 
spirit.) 

Therapeutics.  Buckthorn  acts  as  a brisk  hydragogue  purga- 
tive, but  its  operation  is  often  attended  with  griping  and 
nausea : formerly  it  was  much  employed  in  dropsical  affections, 
gout,  and  rheumatism,  but  its  use  is  now  almost  abandoned, 
except  in  the  form  of  the  syrup,  which  is  sometimes  given  to 
children ; it  is  however  more  frequently  prescribed  as  a domestic 
remedy  than  by  the  medical  practitioner. 

Dose.  Of  the  berries  3j  to  3 j ; of  syrupus  rhamni,  f.  § ft 
to  f.  §j. 

TEREBINTHACEiE. 

Terebinthina  Chia  Lond.  An  oleo-resin  flowing  from 
the  incised  trunk  of  the  Pistacia  terebinthus;  Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia 
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pentandria.  The  tree  from  which  this  oleo-resin  is  obtained 
grows  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Chios. 

Description.  This  substance  is  about  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  is  semi-transparent,  white  or  pale  yellow,  having  a fragrant 
odour  and  warm  taste. 

Prop.  Comp.  It  consists  of  resin  dissolved  in  a volatile 
oil  resembling  that  of  turpentine. 

Therapeutics.  Its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
turpentines ; vide  Terebinthina  Americana. 

Mastiche  Lond.  Resin  flowing  from  the  cut  bark  of 
Pistacia  Lentiscus  (var.  Chia),  Lin.,  Syst.,  Dioecia  pentandria ; 
native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios. 

Description.  In  its  best  condition  it  occurs  in  small  masses 
called  tears,  which  are  of  light  yellow  colour,  friable ; the  frac- 
ture vitreous,  shining,  and  transparent ; the  surface  of  the  tears 
is  often  covered  with  a whitish  dust,  produced  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  several  pieces.  The  larger  masses  are  less  pure  than 
the  small ; they  are  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  several  tears, 
and  often  mixed  with  bark  and  earthy  matter.  It  has  but  little 
odour. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform, 
but  scarcely  at  all  so  in  the  fixed  oils ; it  contains  a small 
quantity  of  volatile  oil ; alcohol  dissolves  about  four-fifths  of  it, 
and  the  remainder,  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  has  been  called 
Masticine  (C40  H31  02). 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  contained  in  the  Tinct.  Ammoniae  Comp. 
Lond. 

Therapeutics.  The  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  resin  of 
turpentine ; it  is  but  little  used.  From  its  agreeable  odour, 
which  it  communicates  to  the  breath,  it  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a masticatory.  Dissolved  in  ether,  it  is  often  used  for  stopping 
carious  teeth. 

Dose.  3j  to  9ij. 


Myrrha  Lond.  Gum  resin,  exuding  from  the  bark  of  Bal- 
samodendron  Myrrha,  Lin.  Syst.,  Octandria  monogynia.  It  is 
obtained  from  Arabia  and  the  north-east  of  Africa. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  irregular  fragments,  varying  in 
size  ; of  a reddish-brown  colour,  translucent,  but  the  surface  often 
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covered  with  powder ; of  a peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  pungent 
warm  taste.  The  inferior  variety  is  in  much  larger  masses  than 
the  pure,  darker  coloured,  less  transparent,  and  containing 
earthy  and  other  impurities.  The  latter  variety  is  also  known 
as  Indian  myrrh,  from  its  being  imported  into  England  from 
that  country.  The  best  or  Turkey  myrrh  comes  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  Levant. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  contains  a volatile  oil,  gum,  resin,  salts, 
&c.  Ihe  resin  is  bitter,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  partly  only 
in  ether.  With  water,  myrrh  forms  an  emulsion  of  a milky- 
white  colour,  from  the  suspension  of  the  resin  by  the  gum  which 
is  held  in  solution. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Myrrhje,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Myrrh. 
(Myrrh  powdered  Jiij  ; rectified  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  and  strain.) 

Pilula  Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  Lond.  Pill  of  Aloes  with  Myrrh. 
(Powdered  socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  3ft  j saffron,  myrrh  pow- 
dered, soft  soap,  each  3ij  ; treacle  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 
Beat  them  together,  that  a mass  may  be  formed.) 

Myrrh  is  also  contained  in  Mist.  Eerri  C. ; Pil.  Eerri  C. ; 
Pil.  Galbani  C. ; Pil.  Rhei  C. ; and  Decoct.  Aloes  C. 

Thei  apeutics.  Myrrh  acts  as  a stimulant  in  a manner  not 
unlike  other  lesinous  substances ; it  increases  the  secretion  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
is  supposed  to  possess  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue  proper- 
ties, combined  with  tonic  powers. 

Myrrh  is  frequently  administered  in  conjunction  with  iron 
and  aloetic  preparations  in  amenorrhea  ; also  in  leucorrheal 
and  other  mucous  discharges  connected  with  debility  : some- 
times as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis. 
Externally,  as  a topical  stimulant,  it  is  applied  to  aphthous  sore 
mouths,  spongy  gums,  &c. 

Pose.  Of  myrrh,  gr.  x to  5ft  ; of  tinct.  myrrhas,  f.3ft  to  f.3j. 
(The  tincture  is  more  frequently  used  externally,  mixed  with 

water,  to  form  a gargle.)  Of  pil.  aloes  c.  myrrhL  gr.  v to 
gr.  xv. 

Adulteration.  Gum  bdellium  and  other  gum  resins  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  samples  of  myrrh,  and  an  inferior  kind 
is  often  substituted  for  good  myrrh. 


Rhus  Toxicodendron,  the  leaves  of  the  Rhus  Toxico- 
dendron (the  poisoned  sumach),  Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  trigynia, 
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not  now  officinal  in  the  British,  but  is  contained  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  leaflets  entire,  or 
rarely  toothed ; ovate,  deep  shining  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
hairy  on  the  under. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  leaves  contain  a peculiar  acrid  resin, 
and  gummy  extractive.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  the  former 
substance  that  the  properties  of  the  plant  depend. 

Therapeutics.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a topical  irritant.  The 
juice  of  the  leaves  causes  inflammation  and  vesication  of  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Internally  administered,  it  is  supposed 
to  act  on  the  spinal  system  in  a manner  similar  to  strychnia ; in 
large  doses  it  causes  inflammation,  &c.  of  the  stomach.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  palsy,  but  further  investigations  as  to  its 
efficacy  are  required. 

Off.  Prep.  None:  for  topical  application  a tincture  of  the 
leaves  has  been  applied. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  gr.jl  to  gr.j,  gradually  increased. 


Olibanum.  Gum  resin  from  the  Boswellia  Serrata,  Lin. 
Syst.,  Decandria  monogynia.  This  resin  is  not  now  officinal. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  small  oblong  tears,  of  a peculiar 
balsamic  odour. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  burns  with  an  aromatic  odour,  and  con- 
tains a volatile  oil,  resin,  and  gum.  * 

Therapeutics.  It  is  stimulant,  like  the  other  gum  resins,  but 
is  chiefly  used  for  burning  as  an  incense  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries. 


lESlemi  Loud.  The  concrete  turpentine  from  an  uncertain 
plant.  This  was  formerly  referred  by  the  London  College  to 
the  Amyris  Elemifera ; Lin.  Syst.,  Octandria  monogynia.  It  is 
probably  derived  from  several  different  trees  of  this  genus. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  various  sizes  and  consist- 
ence, more  or  less  transparent,  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  bitter  aromatic  taste. 

Prop.  Comp.  The  odour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  volatile 
oil ; the  resin  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Elemi,  Lond.  Ointment  of  Elemi. 
(Elemi  §iij;  turpentine  JijU  j suet  3VJ  > °hve  oil  f.^ft.  Melt 
the  elemi  with  the  suet,  then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and 
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immediately  mix  with  the  turpentine  and  oil;  and  afterwards 
press  through  a linen  cloth.) 

Therapeutics.  Action  as  the  turpentines  generally;  chiefly 
used  externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  a topical  stimulant. 

Dose.  Not  given  internally. 


LEGUMINOSJE. 

Papilionace^i. 

Glycyrrhiza  Lond.  Liquorice.  The  recent  and  dried  root 
of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diadelphia  decandria ; grow- 
ing in  the  South  of  Europe  : the  fresh  root  should  be  kept  in 
dry  sand. 

Description.  In  cylindrical  pieces,  brown  on  the  surface 
and  yellow  within,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger. 

Prop,  fy  Comp.  Contains  a peculiar  sweet  substance,  glycyr - 
rhizine,  not  fermentable  nor  crystalline,  soluble  in  water  and 
spirit ; also  asparagine,  gum,  mucilage,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Glycyrrhiz.e,  Lond.  Extract  of 
Liquorice.  (Fresh  liquorice,  bruised,  Ibijft  ; boiling  distilled 
water,  two  gallons.  Macerate  for  twenty -four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  a gallon,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot ; lastly, 
evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Liquorice  is  also  contained  in  many  officinal  preparations. 

Therapeutics.  A sweet  demulcent,  useful  in  allaying  cough, 
to  sheathe  the  mucous  membranes,  &c.,  but  more  frequently 
employed  on  account  of  its  sweetness.  It  may  be  given  in  any 
quantities. 


Tragacantha  Lond.  The  juice  (hardened  in  the  air) 
exuding  from  the  bark  of  Astragalus  Yerus,  the  Milk  Yetch, 
Lin.  Syst.,  Diadephia  decandria ; growing  in  Persia  and 
Koordistan. 

Description.  In  semi-transparent  flakes,  waved  concen- 
trically, rough,  and  difficult  to  powder,  without  odour  or  taste. 

Prop.  Comp.  Forms  with  water  a very  thick  tenacious 
mucilage,  and  contains  two  distinct  gums  : Arabine,  about 
like  that  contained  in  gum  Arabic,  &c. ; and  Bassorine,  a 
gum  not  soluble  in  water,  and,  therefore,  suspended  only  in  the 
mucilage. 
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Off.  Prep.  Ptjlvis  Tragacanth^  Compositus,  Lond.  Com- 
pound Tragacanth  Powder.  (Powdered  tragacanth,  powdered 
acacia,  starch,  each,  JjD  ; sugar  %iij.  Rub  the  starch  and 
sugar  together  to  powder ; then  the  tragacanth  and  acacia  being 
added,  mix  them  all.) 

A mucilage  is  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  College. 

Therapeutics.  Simply  demulcent,  used  as  gum  Arabic ; the 
mucilage  is  usefully  employed  to  suspend  heavy  powders,  as 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  or  of  Pulv.  Tragacanthse  C.  3j 
upwards. 


Mucuna  Lond.  The  hairs  of  the  fruit  of  Mucuna  Pruriens, 
Cowhage  plant ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diadelphia  decandria ; growing  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Description.  The  legume  or  pod  is  shaped  like  the  Italic 
letter  /,  about  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  coriaceous, 
and  covered  with  numerous  stiff,  brown,  stinging  leaves,  which 
have  serrations  near  their  points ; these  are  removed,  and  em- 
ployed in  medicine. 

Therapeutics.  Cowhage  has  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and 
is  supposed  to  act  by  its  mechanical  peculiarities,  irritating  the 
entozoa  and  thus  causing  expulsion.  The  watery  or  alcoholic 
solutions  of  mucuna  do  not  possess  any  such  powers. 

Dose.  Of  an  electuary  of  the  hairs  made  with  syrup,  honey, 
or  treacle,  from  a tea-spoonful  to  a table-spoonful  or  more, 
followed  after  a short  time  by  the  administration  of  some 
purgative. 


Scoparius  Lond.  The  recent  and  dried  tops  of  Cytisus 
Scoparius  or  Common  Broom ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diadelphia  decandria ; 
growing  throughout  Europe. 

Prop.  Sf  Comp.  The  tops,  when  fresh,  have  a peculiar  odour, 
which  is  lost  in  drying ; the  taste  is  bitter ; they  contain  a 
principle  Scoparine  (C21  Hn  010),  in  yellow  tresses,  slightly 
acid  ; also  a liquid  alkaloid  Sparteine  (C15  H1S  N),  forming  crys- 
talline salts ; besides  which  there  are  extractive  matters  and  salts. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Scoparii  Compositum,  Lond.  Com- 
pound Decoction  of  Broom.  (Broom,  bruised  juniper,  bruised 
dandelion,  each,  Jfl ; distilled  water  OjfL  Boil  to  a pint,  and 
strain.) 
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Therapeutics.  Broom  tops  have  long  been  reputed  diuretic  ; 
probably  this  effect  depends  on  the  principles  above  noticed : 
the  presence  of  the  common  alkaline  salts  cannot  explain  their 
action.  Broom  is  especially  useful  in  dropsies,  depending  on 
cardiac  disease.  In  large  doses  they  cause  vomiting  and  purging. 

Doses.  Of  the  compound  decoction,  f.^j  to  f.^iij.  A simple 
decoction  is  often  prepared  with  about  two  ounces  of  the  tops  to 
the  pint. 


Pterocarpus  Lond.  The  wood  of  Pterocarpus  Santalinus, 
Red  Sandal  Wood,  or  Red  Saunder’s  Wood ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diadel- 
phia  decandria ; growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

Description.  In  billets,  which  are  dense,  hard-grained,  and 
of  a dark  red  colour,  without  odour. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  contains  a principle  called  Santalin,  crys- 
talline and  reddening  in  air.  The  colour  of  the  wood  is  extracted 
by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  alkaline  solutions. 

Off.  Prep.  It  gives  colour  to  Tinct.  Lavandulae  Comp,  and 
hence  to  Liquor  Potassse  Arsenitis. 

Uses.  No  therapeutic  action ; used  only  as  a colouring  agent. 


Kino  (Indicum)  Lond.  The  Juice  (hardened  in  the  sun) 
flowing  from  the  incised  bark  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  or 
Indian  Kino  Tree;  Lin.  Syst.,  Diadelphia  decandria ; growing 
near  the  Malabar  Coast.  Other  varieties  of  Kino  are  met  with, 
as  African  Kino,  from  Pterocarpus  Erinaceus;  Botany  Bay 
Kino,  from  Encalyptus  Resinifera,  &c. 

Description.  In  small  angular  pieces,  broken  tears,  opaque, 
ruby  red,  shining,  and  brittle.  The  powder  is  dark  red,  has  no 
odour ; taste,  astringent. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Kino  contains  a large  amount  of  tannin , 
about  7 per  cent.,  and  another  astringent  principle,  found  also 
in  Catechu,  called  Catechuic  acid  (C15  H6  06),  together  with  red 
gummy  matter,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Pulvis  Kino.  Compositus,  Lond.  Compound 
Kino  Powder.  (Kino  3XV;  cinnamon  3ft;  dried  opium  3j* 
Rub  them  separately  into  very  fine  powder ; then  mix.) 

Tinctura  Kino.,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Kino.  (Powdered  kino 
Jiijft  ; rectified  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and 
strain.) 

Therapeutics.  A powerful  astringent,  may  be  given  where 
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tannin  is  indicated  : it  is  less  soluble  than  catechu ; generally 
employed  in  pyrosis  and  diarrhoea,  or  as  a gargle  in  relaxed 
throat.  When  chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  red,  and  may  be  thus 
used. 

Dose . Of  powdered  kino,  gr.  x to  3ft  or  more  ; of  the  com- 
pound powder,  gr.  v upwards,  the  dose  depending  more  on  the 
opium  than  the  kino.  Of  the  tincture,  f.3ft  to  f.3ij. 


Ealsamum  Feruvianum  Lond.  The  Balsam  flowing  from 
the  incised  trunks  of  undetermined  species  of  Myrospermi ; 
now  referred  to  Myrospermum  of  Sansonate,  or  Myrospermum 
Pereirae,  a tree  which  is  known  to  yield  this  substance,  growing 
on  the  Sansonate  Coast. 

Description.  A thick  viscid,  almost  opaque,  substance  like 
treacle,  but  when  in  thin  layers,  dark  red  in  colour ; of  a fra- 
grant peculiar  odour,  and  acrid  but  aromatic  taste. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Sp.  gr.  1*15;  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  said 
to  consist  chiefly  of  Cinnamene  (C54  H26  08),  a colourless  fluid, 
decomposed  by  alkalines  into  cinnamic  acid  (C18  H7  03),  and 
Peruvine  (C18  H12  02),  and  a resin  (C54  H30  012),  or  hydrate  of 
cinnamene.  The  amount  of  resin  increases  with  age,  and  about 
6 or  7 per  cent,  of  cinnamic  acid  is  always  present,  formerly 
this  was  thought  to  be  benzoic  acid. 

Therapeutics.  A stimulant,  and  expectorant ; chiefly  used  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  rheumatism.  It  acts  also  on  other 
mucous  membranes,  and  may  be  used  to  restrain  excessive  dis- 
charges, as  gleets,  leucorrhoea,  &c.  Externally,  it  also  acts  as 
a stimulant ; useful  to  bed  sores  and  unhealthy  ulcers. 

Dose.  Tflx  to  f.  3ft,  and  upwards,  made  into  an  emulsion 
with  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg. 


Ealsamum  Tolutanum  Lond.  The  Balsam  (indurated) 
flowing  from  the  incised  trunk  of  Myrospermum  Toluiferum,  or 
Balsam  of  Tolu  Tree  ; Lin.  Syst.,  Decandria  monogynia ; grow- 
ing in  Central  America,  Carthagena,  mountains  of  Tolu,  See. 

Description.  A reddish-yellow  substance,  not  unlike  resin  ; 
soft  when  first  imported,  becoming  hard  by  age ; more  or  less 
transparent.  Odour  and  taste  the  same  as  balsam  of  Peru,  but 
less  powerful. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Softens  by  heat,  becomes  brittle  in  the  cold  ; 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; yields  cinnamic  acid  to  water ; 
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it  is  similar  in  composition  to  balsam  of  Peru,  containing  cinna- 
mene , cinnamic  acid,  and  resin  ; but  a much  larger  amount  of 
the  latter  substance  is  present. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Tolutanus,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Tolu.  (Bal- 
sam of  tolu  3*  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj  ; sugar  lbs.  ijft.  Boil 
the  balsam  in  the  water  for  half-an-hour  in  a covered  vessel, 
frequently  stirring  it,  and  strain  the  liquor  when  cold ; then  add 
the  sugar,  and  dissolve  it.) 

Tinctura  Tolutana,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Tolu.  (Balsam  of 
tolu  Jij  ; rectified  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  the  balsam  until  it  be 
liquefied,  and  strain.) 

It  is  contained  also  in  Tinct.  Benzoini  Comp. 

Therapeutics.  Exactly  the  same  as  the  balsam  of  Peru. 

Dose.  Of  the  balsam,  gr.  x to  ,31$ ; of  the  syrup,  f.  3j  to 
f.  3iij  ; of  the  tincture,  f.  31^  to  f.  3U- 

Cisalpine.®. 

Haematoxylum  Lond.  Logwood,  the  wood  of  Hasmatoxy- 
lum  Campechianum  ; Lin.  Syst.,  Decandria  monogynia,  a native 
of  Campeachy ; grows  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  in 
India. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  billets,  consisting  of  the  heart- 
wood  only,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  of  a dark  red  colour  ; 
little  odour,  but  of  a very  astringent  taste.  It  is  cut  into 
chips. 

Prop.  <&  Comp.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  the  colouring 
and  astringent  principles  : the  solutions  are  deepened  in  colour 
by  alkalies,  and  rendered  rather  turbid  by  acids.  It  contains 
hcematoxyline  (C20  H17  015),  crystallising  in  reddish-yellow  scales; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly  so  in  water.  There  is 
also  present  tannin,  resin,  and  the  ordinary  constituents  of  wood. 
Haematoxyline  is  occasionally  found  crystallised  in  the  crevices 
of  the  wood. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  H^matoxyli,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Log- 
wood. (Logwood  chips  3^;  distilled  water  OjPi.  Boil  down  to 
a pint,  and  strain.) 

Extractum  H^matoxyli,  Lond.  Extract  of  Logwood. 
(Logwood  chips  IfeijD;  boiling  distilled  water,  two  gallons. 
Prepare  the  extract  in  the  same  manner  as  ordered  for  Extract 
of  Liquorice.) 

Therapeutics.  Logwood  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  astringent 
in  affections  of  the  elementary  canal,  as  diarrhoea,  chronic 
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dysentery,  and  some  forms  of  atonic  dyspepsia  : it  is  often  given 
to  children.  The  urine  of  patients  taking  logwood  exhibits  a 
pink  colour,  well  marked  when  that  fluid  becomes  alkaline  from 
any  cause ; in  strongly  acid  urine  it  may  not  be  seen. 

Dose.  Of  decoctum  hmmatoxyli,  f.  §j  to  f . 5 i j ; of  extractum 
haematoxyli,  gr.  x to  3ft  or  more. 

Senna  Alexandrina  Lond.  The  Leaf  of  Cassia  Officinalis 
and  Cassia  Obovata. 

Senna  Indica  Lond.  The  Leaf  of  Cassia  Officinalis ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Decandria  monogynia;  growing  chiefly  in  Northern 
Africa  and  India. 

Description.  There  is  some  considerable  difficuity  and  con- 
fusion about  the  plants  yielding  senna,  arising  from  different 
plants  having  been  called  by  the  same  name,  and  different 
names  given  to  the  same  plant.  The  London  College  simplifies 
the  subject  by  referring  all  the  officinal  sennas  to  two  species, 
as  seen  above.  Dr.  Royle  thinks  that  the  species,  cassia  offici- 
nalis, may  include  the  varieties,  C.  elongata,  C.  lanceolata,  and 
C.  acutifolia ; besides  which  there  are  other  species,  cassia  ob- 
ovata, cassia  ovata,  and  cassia  Forskalii.  Leaflets  of  these  dif- 
ferent species  are  distinguished  by  their  shape,  implied  in  their 
names  ; and  other  peculiarities  described  in  works  on  Botany. 

Alexandrian  senna  usually  consists  of  leaflets  of  cassia 
officinalis  (var.  lanceolata),  and  of  cassia  obovata,  with  pods  and 
broken  leafstalks ; together  with  the  leaves  of  cynanchum  argel, 
and  sometimes,  but  not  in  English  commerce,  with  those  of 
colatea  arborescens,  and  coriaria  myrtifolia.  Alexandrian  senna 
has  been  stated  to  have  about  the  following  proportions  of 
ingredients : five  parts  of  the  leaflets  of  cassia  officinalis  (var. 
lanceolata),  three  parts  of  cassia  obovata,  and  two  parts  of 
cynanchum  argel.  As  now  sold,  it  is  usually  picked  and  the 
argel  separated. 

Cynanchum  argel  leaves  are  distinguished  by  being  about  one 
inch  long,  equal  at  the  base,  no  lateral  nerves  on  the  under- 
surface; pale  in  colour,  thick  and  coriaceous  in  consistence. 
This  addition  to  senna  is  important,  as  the  argel  gripes  and 
nauseates. 

The  leaflets  of  colatea  arborescens,  or  bladder  senna,  are 
ovate,  and  equal  at  the  base;  those  of  coriaria  myrtifolia  have 
a strongly  marked  lateral  nerve  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib. 

The  leaflets  of  tephrosia  apollinea  distinguished  by  having 
parallel  transverse  veins,  and  being  silky  on  the  under  surface, 
have  sometimes  been  met  with  in  Alexandrian  senna. 
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Indian  senna  may  be  divided  into  Tinnevelly  senna  and  the 
ordinary  East  India  variety  : the  former  is  by  far  the  finest,  the 
leaflets  being  large  and  thin,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
of  a greenish  colour,  and  generally  entire  ; in  the  latter,  the 
leaflets  are  smaller,  browner  in  colour,  and  many  of  them  broken ; 
stalks  and  pods  are  also  frequently  met  with.  All  the  Indian 
sennas  are  obtained  from  one  variety  of  cassia  officinalis,  viz., 
C.  elongata. 

Another  variety  of  commercial  senna  is  called  Tripoli  senna : 
when  good,  it  consists  chiefly  of  leaflets  of  C.  JEthiopica,  a variety 
cassia  ovatai  mixed  with  cassia  obovata. 

Prop.  <$•  Comp . Senna  has  a faint  odour  and  nauseous 
taste  : it  imparts  its  virtues  to  water,  either  hot  or  cold  ; also  to 
alcohol : it  contaius  Cathartine,  which  can  only  be  separated  as 
a yellowish-red  deliquescent  substance,  not  crystallisable,  with  a 
trace  of  volatile  oil,  and  the  ordinary  constituents  of  leaves. 
The  cathartine  is  stated  by  some  not  to  be  the  active  principle. 

Off.  Prep.  Confeotio  Senn^e,  Lond.  Confection  of  Senna. 
(Senna  3 viij  ; figs  ft  j ; prepared  tamarinds,  prepared  cassia, 
prepared  prunes,  of  each  lf>f£ ; coriander  Jiv;  fresh  liquorice, 
bruised,  3iij  ; sugar  Ibijft ; distilled  water  Oiij.  Eub  the  senna 
with  the  coriander,  and  by  a sieve  separate  ten  ounces  of  the 
mixed  powder ; add  the  figs  and  liquorice  to  the  water,  and 
boil  down  to  one  half;  then  press  and  strain;  evaporate  the 
strained  liquor  in  a water-bath,  until  of  the  whole,  24  fluid 
ounces  remain  ; make  a syrup  by  the  addition  of  the  sugar ; 
to  this  mix  the  tamarinds,  cassia,  and  prunes ; a little  before 
they  have  cooled,  add  the  sifted  powder  by  degrees,  stirring  con- 
stantly with  a spatula,  until  thoroughly  incorporated.) 

Infusum  Senn^i  Compositum,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Senna. 
(Senna  3XV ; bruised  ginger  9iv ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Senn^j  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Senna.  (Senna  JiijfS  ; carraway,  bruised,  5iijft  ; cardamum, 
bruised,  3j ; raisins,  stoned,  Jv  ; proof  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Syrupus  Senn^:,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Senna.  (Senna  ; 

fennel,  bruised,  3X;  manna  Jiij ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj  ; 
treacle  Lbiij.  Macerate  the  senna  and  fennel  in  hot  water  for 
six  hours,  with  a gentle  heat ; press  out  the  liquor  strongly 
through  linen,  and  strain  ; add  the  manna  to  it ; evaporate  the 
treacle  in  a water-bath  until  some  part  of  it  when  removed  from 
the  fire  solidifies ; and,  while  hot,  add  the  liquor,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  they  are  well  mixed.) 
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Therapeutics.  Senna  is  a rather  brisk  purgative,  increasing 
considerably  the  peristaltic  action,  and  also  to  some  extent  the 
liquid  flow  from  the  intestines  ; it  appears  to  act  chiefly  on  the 
small  intestines,  and  less  on  the  colon  and  rectum  than  aloes  ; 
sometimes  nausea  and  griping  are  produced  if  the  drug  is  given 
alone ; it  is  generally  combined  with  salines,  as  Epsom  salts, 
or  tartrate  of  potash,  and  some  aromatic ; such  combination 
forms  the  “ black  draught.”  Senna  is  given  when  constipation 
is  present  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  almost  all  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory diseases ; as  it  is  somewhat  drastic,  it  should  not  be 
given  when  the  alimentary  canal  is  much  affected. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  leaf  3 A to  3U  (a  bad  form).  Of 
the  compound  infusion,  f.  Jj  to  f.  Jij.  Of  the  tincture,  f.  3j  to 
f.  3l>.  Of  the  confection,  from  a teaspoonful  upwards.  Of  the 
syrup,  f.  3j  upwards  (generally  given  to  infants). 

For  the  Adulterations  of  Senna,  see  Description. 


Cassia  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Cassia  Fistula  ; Pudding  Pipe 
Tree,  or  Purging  Cassia ; Lin.  Syst.,  Decandria  monogynia ; 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Egypt. 

Description.  The  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod  or  legume,  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  about  the  size  of  the  thumb,  having 
three  bands  extending  the  whole  length,  divided  internally  into 
numerous  cells,  spurious  dissepiments,  each  containing  a seed, 
surrounded  by  a blackish  soft  pulp,  which  is  the  part  made  use 
of  in  medicine.  The  heavier  the  pod,  the  more  pulp  it 
contains. 

Prop,  Comp.  The  pulp  has  a sweetish,  rather  disagreeable, 
taste ; contains  besides  sugar,  pectin,  mucilage,  &c.,  some 
principle  probably  similar  to  that  found  in  senna. 

Off.  Prep.  Cassia  Pr^parata,  Lond.  Prepared  Cassia. 
(Cassia  broken  lengthwise,  Ifej  ; distilled  water,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cassia.  Macerate  for  six  hours,  stirring  constantly ; 
strain  the  washed  pulp  through  a hair-sieve,  and  evaporate  in  a 
water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a confection.) 

Confectio  Cassia,  Lond.  Confection  of  Cassia.  (Prepared 
cassia  Ifeft  ; manna  Jij  ; prepared  tamarinds  Jj  ; syrup  of  roses 
5 viij . Bruise  the  manna,  then  dissolve  it  in  the  syrup ; after- 
wards mix  in  the  tamarind  and  cassia,  and  evaporate  to  a proper 
consistence.) 

Cassia  is  also  contained  in  Confectio  Sennm. 

Therapeutics.  A slight  laxative,  apt  to  give  rise  to  disturb- 
ance of  the  bowels,  producing  flatulence ; seldom  given  alone. 
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Dose.  Of  confectio  cassiae,  3U  upwards  ; the  same,  of  the 
prepared  pulp. 

Tamarindus  Lond.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Tamarindus 
Indica  or  Tamarind  tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monodelphia  triandria, 
growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  East  Indian  pod  is 
larger  than  that  from  the  W est  Indies. 

Description.  The  pods  are  about  4 or  5 inches  long,  and 

inch  broad,  flattened  and  curved ; internally  divided  into 
cells  containing  oval  seeds,  surrounded  by  the  pulp,  which  is 
soft,  of  a brownish-red  colour,  and  sweet  acidulous  taste. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  contains  sugar,  pectin,  free  citric  and 
tartaric  acids,  and  bitartrate  of  potash,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Tamarindus  Pr^jparatus,  Lond.  Prepared 
Tamarinds.  (Tamarinds  Ibj  ; water,  as  much  as  necessary  to 
cover  the  tamarinds.  Macerate  with  a gentle  heat  for  four  hours, 
and  complete  the  process  as  directed  for  Prunum  Prasparatum.) 

Tamarinds  are  contained  in  Confectio  Sennae  and  Confectio 
Cassiae. 

Therapeutics.  Tamarinds  act  as  a very  slight  laxative,  besides 
which  they  are  refrigerant  from  the  acids  contained,  and  useful, 
when  infused  as  a cooling  drink,  in  febrile  affections. 

Dose.  3U  upwards.  A whey  may  be  made  by  boiling  the 
pulp  with  milk. 

Copaiba  Lond.  An  oleo-resin  flowing  from  the  incised 
trunk  of  Copaifera  Multijuga  and  other  species;  the  varieties 
of  Copaiva  tree  ; Lin.  Syst.,  Decandria  monogynia ; growing  in 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  parts  of  America. 

Copaibae  Oleum,  Lond.  Oil  distilled  from  the  oleo-resin. 

Description.  A transparent  liquid,  about  the  consistence  of 
thick  oil,  of  a yellow  colour,  characteristic  odour,  and  slightly 
acrid,  nauseous,  terebinthinate  taste.  The  Brazilian  variety, 
which  is  chiefly  met  with,  is  much  paler  than  the  West  Indian. 
The  volatile  oil  is  a colourless  liquid  with  the  odour  and  taste 
of  copaiba. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  so-called  Balsam  of  Copaiba  or  Copaiva 
consists  of  about  45  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  34  per  cent,  of  the 
volatile  oil,  but  the  proportions  vary  with  age  and  exposure  ; its 
sp.  gr.  is  about  0*95;  the  resin,  copaivic  acid  (C40  H32  04), 
resembles  closely  common  resin,  and  is  crystalline.  The  volatile 
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oil  (C10  H8),  except  in  odour  and  taste,  is  closely  allied  to  oil  of 
turpentine.  Besides  these  principles,  about  1-^  or  2 per  cent,  of 
a soft  brown  resinous  matter  is  contained  in  copaiva,  the  nature 
of  which  is  unknown ; it  seems  to  increase  in  amount  as  the 
copaiva  becomes  old. 

Therapeutics.  Copaiva  acts  as  a stimulant  like  other  tere- 
binthinate  drugs ; its  influence  is  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  that  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs  : when  taken  into  the  stomach  it  becomes  absorbed,  and 
can  be  detected  both  in  the  breath  and  urine  by  the  peculiarity 
of  its  odour ; from  the  latter  fluid  it  may  be  separated  by  ether. 
It  is  used  with  much  success  in  affections  of  the  urethra  and 
bladder,  as  gonorrhea  and  gleet,  but  may  also  be  given  advan- 
tageously in  chronic  bronchitis,  accompanied  by  excessive 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  ; it  should  be  avoided  in  febrile  states 
of  the  system,  as  it  acts  also  as  a general  stimulant.  In  large 
doses  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  a papular  eruption  on  the  skin. 
The  action  of  the  volatile  oil  resembles  that  of  the  balsam  itself. 

Dose.  Of  the  copaiba,  Tflxv  to  f.  3ft  or  more;  of  oleum 
copaibm,  Tflx  to  f.  3ft.  Copaiva  maybe  taken  rubbed  up  with 
the  yolk  of  egg,  or  floating  upon  water  or  some  other  liquid,  or 
made  into  pills  with  burnt  magnesia,  or,  lastly,  dissolved  in  water 
by  the  aid  of  liquor  potassae,  with  which  it  forms  a soap.  Some- 
times to  hide  its  disagreeable  taste  it  is  put  into  membranous 
or  gelatinous  capsules. 

Adulteration.  Turpentine  and  fixed  oils  may  be  mixed  with 
copaiva : if  a little  of  the  suspected  drug  is  heated  on  paper, 
turpentine  can  be  detected  by  the  odour,  and  all  fixed  oils  by  a 
greasy  ring  surrounding  the  resinous  stain  which  pure  copaiva 
leaves. 

Mimosaj. 

Acacia  Lond.  Acacia  gum,  exuding  from  the  bark  of 
various  species  of  Acacia,  as  Acacia  Yera,  Mimosa,  Arabica,  &c., 
and  hardened  in  the  air ; Lin.  Syst.,  Polygamia  monoecia ; grow- 
ing in  Africa  and  India. 

Description.  Gum  is  in  general  a natural  exudation  from  the 
trees,  sometimes  incisions  are  made  to  favour  the  flow ; it  occurs 
in  small  rounded  tears  of  different  sizes,  almost  white  and 
opaque  from  innumerable  fissures  on  the  surface ; brittle,  devoid 
of  odour,  and  with  only  a mucilaginous  taste.  Other  varieties 
of  gum,  as  Senegal  and  Barbary  gum  in  larger  tears,  more 
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coloured,  and  less  pure,  are  found  in  commerce ; the  produce 
of  different  Acacias,  as  A.  Senegal  and  A.  Gummifera. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Gum  is  entirely'  soluble  in  water  if  pure, 
forming  a mucilage ; it  contains  usually  about  17  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  leaves  on  incineration  3 per  cent,  of  ash  : the 
principal  ingredient  is  named  A rabine,  whose  watery  solution  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol  and  diacetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  the 
neutral  acetate.  Composition  (C12  Hn  01]L) : it  is  converted  by 
nitric  acid  into  mucic  acid,  but  is  not  convertible  into  sugar. 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Acacia,  Lond.  Mucilage  or  Gum  Mix- 
ture. (Powdered  acacia  §x  ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.  Pub  the 
acacia  with  the  water  gradually  poured  in,  until  it  be  dissolved.) 

Gum  is  contained  also  in  Pulv.  Tragacanth.  C.  and  other 
officinal  preparations. 

Therapeutics.  Gum  acts  simply  as  a demulcent,  and  is  some- 
times employed  to  allay  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  of 
the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  stomach  ; it  is,  however,  more  frequently 
used  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  heavy  powders,  as  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  oxide  of  zinc,  &c.,  when  administered  in  the  liquid 
form ; also  to  unite  substances  into  the  form  of  lozenges.  Gum 
has  been  used  also  in  diabetes  mellitus,  as  a substitute  for  amy- 
laceous matters,  as  it  is  not  converted  into  sugar,  but  its  use 
does  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  any  real  benefit : whether 
it  passes  into  the  urine  unchanged  is  not  known ; it  is,  however, 
often  used  in  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

Dose.  Gum  may  be  given  ad  libitum  ; the  author  has  given 
half  a pound  per  diem  in  diabetes,  without  any  perceptible 
symptom  being  produced. 


Catechu  Lond.  Catechu,  an  extract  from  the  wood  of 
Acacia ; Catechu ; Lin.  Syst.,  Polygamia  monoecia ; growing  in 
the  East  Indies  and  Jamaica : or,  an  extract  from  the  leaf  of 
Unearia  Gambir,  Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  monogynia,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Cinclionacece,  growing  in  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

Description.  There  are  two  well-marked  varieties  of  catechu, 
the  dark  and  pale  kinds.  The  dark  catechu,  produced  by  the 
Acacia  catechu,  occurs  in  irregular- shaped  masses,  hard,  yet 
brittle  ; of  a blackish-red  colour  and  shining  surface,  very  astrin- 
gent and  bitter  taste,  followed  by  an  impression  of  sweetness. 
The  pale  catechu  occurs  in  cubical  pieces,  which  are  porous  in 
texture,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  dull  earthy  fracture,  bitter  and 
astringent  taste : it  is  the  produce  of  Unearia  Gambir.  There 
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are  many  other  trees  which  yield  catechu,  as  the  Areca  catechu, 
or  Betel-nut,  &c.  In  fact,  the  extracts  of  the  different  parts  of 
many  plants  possess  properties  not  unlike  the  substances  under 
consideration. 

Prop.  6c  Comp.  Dark  catechu  is  heavier  than  pale.  The 
former  has  sp.  gr.  1*45;  the  latter  P39.  In  composition  they 
are  closely  allied,  containing  tannin,  catechuic  acid,  or  catechine 
(C15  H6  06) ; crystallising  in  white  needles,  and  little  soluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; the  solutions  not  pre- 
cipitating gelatine,  and  striking  green  with  per-salts  of  iron ; 
converted  by  the  action  of  alkalies  into  Japonic  and  Rubinic 
acids.  Besides  these  principles,  an  extractive  matter,  mucilage, 
and  insoluble  compounds  exist  in  catechu.  Sir  H.  Davy  found 
the  following  per  centage  of  principles  in  pale  and  dark  catechu. 
Under  the  head  of  tannin,  catechuine  is  included. 

Insoluble 

Tannin.  Extractine.  Mucilage.  Matters. 

Pale  Catechu  . 48*5  36*5  8*0  7*0 

Dark  Catechu  . 54*5  34*0  6’5  5*0 

The  London  College  gives  the  following  tests  of  the  goodness. 
The  pale  variety  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  when  cool  should  not  strike  blue  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  nitric  acid,  or  with  free  iodine,  showing  the  absence  of 
starch ; and  100  grains  of  either  variety  should  yield  to  ether 
such  a quantity  of  matter,  that  40  grains  of  the  ethereal  extract 
should  be  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Catechu  Compositum,  Bond.  Compound 
Infusion  of  Catechu.  (Powdered  catechu,  3yj ; bruised  cinna- 
mon, 3j ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Catechu  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Catechu.  (Powdered  catechu,  JiijD  ; cinnamon,  bruised,  JijD  ; 
proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days ; then  press,  and 
strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Catechu  acts  as  a very  powerful  astringent, 
from  the  tannin  and  catechine  contained  in  it.  For  a detail  of  the 
action,  see  Tannin  and  Gallic  Acid.  The  catechine  is  also  astrin- 
gent, but  as  it  is  very  insoluble,  its  action  is  probably  more  local. 
Catechu  is  used  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as 
in  diarrhoea,  some  forms  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with 
pyrosis  ; it  may  also  be  employed  as  a remote  astringent  in 
haemorrhages  and  mucous  discharges.  Externally  it  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  but  has  no  advantage  over  the 
ointment  of  gall-nuts;  it  may  be  chewed,  and  the  juice  gradu- 
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ally  swallowed  in  relaxed  conditions  of  the  uvula,  palate,  &c.. 
and  in  some  forms  of  hoarseness. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  gr.x  to  3ft,  or  more;  of  infusum 
catechu  compositum,  f.  to  f.  Jj  ft  ; of  tinct.  catechu  composita, 
f.3j  to  f.3ij. 

Indigo,  prepared  from  several  species  of  Indigofera;  Nat. 
Order,  Leguminosae ; is  introduced  into  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia in  the  following  preparation. 


Liquor  Indigo  Sulphatis  Loud.  Appendix.  Solution  of 
Sulphate  of  Indigo. 

Prep.  By  dissolving  indigo  in  Nord-hausen  sulphuric  acid. 

Prop.  6 Comp.  Indigo  owes  its  fine  colour  to  the  presence  of 
a peculiar  substance,  Indigotin  (C16  H5  N02) ; it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  by  the  action  of  deoxidating  agents  it  is  changed 
into  white  indigo,  which  contains  one  more  atom  of  hydrogen 
than  indigotin  : this  is  soluble  in  water,  and  by  exposure  to  the 
air  becomes  reconverted  into  the  blue  variety.  The  solution 
of  sulphate  of  indigo  contains  a peculiar  compound  of  the  acid 
and  the  colouring  matter,  called  sulph-indylic  acid,  formula 
(C10  H5  N02-b2  S03).  This  solution  is  used  as  a test  for  free 
chlorine  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  liquor  sodse  chlorinatae ; if  free 
chlorine  be  present,  the  colour  is  destroyed. 

Therapeutics.  The  action  of  indigo  as  a therapeutic  agent 
requires  further  investigation ; it  has  been  employed  in  epilepsy ; 
it  colours  the  urine  green  or  bluish-green. 


ROSACEJE. 

Rosa  Oentifolia  Lond.  The  fresh  petals  of  Rosa  Centi- 
folia,  the  Cabbage,  Damask,  or  hundred-leaved  Rose  ; Lin.  Syst., 
Icosandria  polygynia;  cultivated  in  Europe;  a native  of  Persia 
and  the  Caucasus. 

Description.  The  petals,  familiar  to  all,  are  ordered  to  be 
used  when  fresh,  as  they  lose  their  odour  by  drying. 

Prop.  6 Comp.  Odour  fragrant,  depending  upon  a volatile 
oil ; besides  this,  some  colouring  matter,  and  a slight  laxative 
principle  exist  in  the  petals,  and  a trace  of  tannin  or 
gallic  acid. 
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Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Ros^:,  Lond.  Hose  Water.  (Damask  rose 
petals  Ibx  ; water,  two  gallons.  Let  a gallon  distil.) 

Syrupus  Ros^j,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Rose.  (Damask  rose  petals 
Jvij ; sugar  Ibvj ; boiling  distilled  water  Oiij ; rectified 
spirit,  f.  JvD.  Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve 
hours,  and  strain ; evaporate  the  strained  liquor  in  a water-bath 
to  two  pints,  and  in  this  dissolve  the  sugar;  lastly,  mix  the 
spirit  with  it.) 

Oleum  Ros^,  or  Attar  of  Roses.  The  volatile  oil  is  officinal 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias ; it  is  prepared 
in  India ; a very  small  quantity  exists  in  the  rose  petals. 

Therapeutics.  Rose  water  is  used  only  as  an  agreeable 
vehicle  for  the  administration  of  medicines ; much  employed  in 
making  lotions.  The  syrup  is  very  slightly  laxative,  and 
given  occasionally  to  young  children. 

Dose.  Of  the  syrup  3U  to 


Rosa  Gallica  Lond.  The  fresh  and  dried  petals  of  the 
unblown  flower  of  Rosa  Gallica,  the  Red  or  French  Rose  ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria  polygynia ; grows  in  Austria  and  South 
of  Europe ; cultivated  in  England. 

Description.  The  flower-buds  deprived  of  the  calyx  and 
claws  are  employed  in  medicine ; about  the  size  of  a nutmeg, 
of  a purplish-red  colour,  slight  odour,  and  astringent  taste. 

Prop.  <k  Comp.  The  petals  contain  red  colouring  matter, 
tannin  or  gallic  acid,  and  a trace  of  volatile  oil ; the  colour  is 
acted  on  by  light.  An  infusion  of  the  petals  becomes  bright 
red  with  acids,  and  green  with  alkalies. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Ros^:,  Lond.  Confection  of  Rose. 
(Fresh  red  rose  petals  Lb j ; sugar  fbiij.  Pound  the  rose  petals 
in  a stone  mortar ; add  the  sugar,  and  pound  them  again  until 
incorporated.) 

Infusum  Ros^i  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Roses.  (Red  rose  leaves,  dried,  3iij;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  3jfs  ; 
sugar  3vj  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Pour  the  water  on  the 
rose,  first  separating  the  petals ; then  add  the  acid.  Macerate 
for  two  hours,  and  strain  off  the  liquor ; lastly  add  the  sugar.) 
It  is  of  a bright  red  colour,  from  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  colouring  matter. 

Mel  Ros^e,  Lond.  Honey  of  Rose.  (Dried  red  rose  §iv; 
boiling  distilled  water  Jxxiv ; honey  Ifev.  Macerate  the  rose 
petals,  first  separated,  in  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  water  for  two 
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hours ; then  lightly  press  with  the  hand,  and  strain ; what 
remains  macerate  again  for  a little  time  in  the  rest  of  the 
water,  and  pour  off  the  liquor ; to  this  add  half  the  first 
infusion,  and  set  aside  the  other  half;  then  add  the  mixed 
liquors  to  the  honey,  and  evaporate  in  a water-bath,  that 
upon  the  solution  which  was  set  aside  being  added,  it  may 
become  a proper  consistence.) 

Therapeutics.  Red  rose  petals  are  astringent,  from  tannin  or 
gallic  acid ; they  are,  however,  often  used  on  account  of  their 
colouring  matter.  The  confection  is  employed  as  a pill  basis, 
occasionally  as  a slight  astringent,  and  applied  in  aphthous 
conditions  of  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a linctus.  The  com- 
pound infusion  makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  is  given  internally 
as  an  astringent  or  as  a vehicle  for  more  powerful  medicines,  as 
Epsom  salts,  disulphate  of  quina,  &c.  Mel  Rosse  is  a favourite 
astringent  application  to  aphthae  in  children. 

Dose.  Of  the  confection,  3j  or  niore ; of  the  compound 
infusion,  f.5j  to  f.^ij  ; of  the  honey,  f.3j  or  more,  if  given 
internally. 


Rosa  Oanina  Lond.  The  fresh  fruit  of  Rosa  Canina,  the 
Dog  Rose ; Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria  polygynia ; indigenous. 

Description.  The  so-called  fruit  consists  of  the  succulent 
inferior  part  of  the  calyx ; on  section,  hairy  achaenia  are  seen,  with 
the  carpels  or  true  fruit ; the  pulp  is  sweet  and  acidulous. 

Prop.  Comp.  The  pulp  contains  citric  and  malic  acids,  with 
citrates,  malates,  sugar,  a little  tannin,  and  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Ros^j  Canine,  Lond.  Confection  of 
Dog  Rose.  (Dog  rose  fruit,  deprived  of  its  seeds,  Ibj ; sugar, 
powdered,  Rub  the  rose  (pulp),  gradually  adding  the 

sugar,  until  thoroughly  incorporated.) 

Therapeutics.  A slight  refrigerant,  also  somewhat  astringent. 
In  the  form  of  the  confection  it  is  used  to  form  a linctus,  and 
also  as  a pill  basis. 

Dose.  3j  or  more. 


Tormentilla  Lond.  Tormentil,  the  rhizome  of  Potentilla 
Tormentilla ; Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria  polygynia ; indigenous. 

Description.  The  rhizome  is  oblong  in  shape,  knotty,  and 
has  numerous  radicles  attached  to  it,  of  a dark-brown  colour 
externally,  and  reddish-brown  within. 

l 2 
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Prop.  & Comp.  Tormentilla  has  a very  astringent  taste, 
contains  about  17  per  cent,  of  tannin , also  colouring  and  gummy 
matters,  and  a trace  of  volatile  oil. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Tokmentill^:,  Lond.  Decoction  of 
Tormentil.  (Bruised  Tormentil  gij;  distilled  water  OjD.  Boil 
down  to  a pint,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  A powerful  astringent,  given  sometimes  in 
diarrhoea ; also  in  the  form  of  decoction  as  a gargle  or  injection  : 
it  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  tannin  is  indicated. 

Dose.  Of  powdered  tormentil,  3j  to  3j  or  more ; of  decoction, 
f-3j  to  f . 5 i j . 


Cydonium  Lond . The  seed  of  Cydonia  vulgaris,  the  com- 
mon Quince ; Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria  pentagynia ; grows  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  Candia ; cultivated  in  England. 

Description.  The  seeds  are  ovate,  pointed,  convex  on  one 
side,  and  flattened  on  the  other ; of  a brownish  colour ; the 
seed-coat  contains  much  mucilage,  which  it  yields  to  boiling 
water. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  mucilage  from  the  seeds  has  the  pro- 
perties of  other  mucilage,  being  precipitated  by  both  acetate 
and  diacetate  of  lead. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Cydonii,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Quince- 
Seeds.  (Quince  seeds  3U ; distilled  water  Oj.  Boil  for  ten 
minutes,  then  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  A demulcent,  used  only  externally  to  cracks  in 
skin,  &c. 

Amygdala  (Jordanica)  Lond.  Jordan  Almond.  The 
seed  of  Amygdala  communis  (the  sweet  variety),  the  Sweet 
Almond  Tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria  monogynia ; growing  in 
Syria,  Persia,  also  in  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Europe. 

Amygdalae  (Oleum)  Lond.  Almond  Oil.  The  oil  expressed 
from  the'seeds  of  Amygdalus  communis  (both  bitter  and  sweet 
varieties). 

Description.  The  character  of  the  almond  is  well  known, 
the  bitter  is  the  smaller  of  the  two.  The  oil  is  of  a very  pale 
yellow  colour,  made  by  expression,  and  whether  obtained  from 
the  sweet  or  bitter  variety  is  the  same  in  properties  and  com- 
position. 
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Prop.  & Comp.  Both  varieties  of  almonds  contain  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  oil,  an  albuminous  principle,  soluble  in 
water,  called  Emulsine,  with  sugar,  gum,  and  woody  fibre  ; the 
bitter  variety,  in  addition  to  these,  possesses  a peculiar  white 
crystalline  principle,  Amygdaline  (C40  H27  1ST  022)  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  the  solutions  having  a slightly  bitter  taste  : 
it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  body  that  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  bitter  almond  are  due,  for  when  amygdaline  is  acted  upon  by 
the  emulsine,  as  occurs  on  moistening  the  almond,  a species  of 
fermentation  ensues,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (H  Cy)  and  volatile 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  or  hydruret  of  benzule  (C14  H5  02  -j-  H) 
are  formed,  with  a little  sugar  and  formic  acid,  and  hence 
poisonous  effects  may  result  from  such  a decomposition. 

The  volatile  oil,  when  deprived  of  the  prussic  acid,  resembles 
in  appearance  other  volatile  oils,  is  not  poisonous,  and  on  expo- 
sure absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  (C14 
H5  03  -{-HO);  it  is  procured  by  distilling  the  marc,  left  after 
the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil  from  bitter  almonds,  with  water, 
and  that  sold  in  the  shops  is  intensely  poisonous  from  the  large 
amount  (from  4 to  8 per  cent.)  of  prussic  acid  contained  in  it. 

The  fixed  oil,  sp.  gr.  0’92,  consists  of  margarine  dissolved  in 
oleine,  and  possesses  no  peculiar  properties  distinguishing  it 
from  other  fixed  oils.  The  bitter  almond  is  not  officinal,  except 
as  a source  of  the  fixed  oil. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Amygdala,  Lond.  Confection  of 
Almond.  (Sweet  almonds  ^viij  ; powdered  acacia  §j  ; sugar  Jiv. 
Macerate  the  almonds  in  cold  water,  and  deprive  of  their  ex- 
ternal coats  ; then  bruise  and  rub  them  through  a fine  metallic 
sieve ; add  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  all  together  until 
thoroughly  mixed.  This  confection  will  keep  longer  sound,  if 
the  almonds  first  decorticated,  dried,  and  rubbed  into  the  finest 
powder,  be  mixed  with  the  acacia  and  sugar,  separately  pow- 
dered, and  the  mixed  ingredients  be  kept  in  a well-stoppered 
bottle.) 

Misttjra  Amygdala,  Lond.  Mixture  of  Almond.  (Confec- 
tion of  almond,  3 ij  Q ; distilled  water  Oj.  Gradually  add  the 
water  to  the  confection  of  almond  while  triturating,  until  they 
are  mixed ; then  strain  through  linen.) 

Therapeutics.  Sweet  almonds  are  nutritive,  from  the  albu- 
minous, oleaginous,  and  saccharine  matters  contained  in  them  ; 
they  are  likewise  demulcent,  and  are  either  used  on  account  of 
this  property,  or  more  commonly  the  officinal  preparations  are 
employed  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  other  remedies ; the 
fixed  oil  may  be  also  used  as  a demulcent ; in  large  doses  it  is 
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purgative.  Bitter  almonds  are  poisonous  in  large  quantities, 
and  their  exhibition  is  not  advisable,  the  amount  of  prussic  acid 
generated  being  very  variable,  and  the  officinal  acid  can  always 
be  prescribed  with  equal  advantage  and  much  greater  safety ; 
vide  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  dilutum. 

Dose.  Of  confectio  amygdalae  5j  to  3U  ; of  mistura  amyg- 
dalae, f.Jj  to  f.Jij  ; of  oleum  amygdalce  (fixed)  f.3j  to  f.JfL 


Pmnurn  Lond.  The  Prune,  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Prunus 
domestica  or  common  Plum  tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria  mono- 
gynia ; growing  in  Syria  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Description.  The  finest  and  sweetest  varieties  are  used  as  a 
condiment ; the  smaller  kind,  more  acid  and  less  pleasant,  are 
employed  in  medicine. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Prunes  contain  some  malic  acid,  sugar,  and 
a purgative  principle  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 

Off.  Prep.  Prunum  Pr^paratum,  Lond.  Prepared  Prune. 
(Prunes  tbj  ; water,  sufficient  to  cover  the  prunes.  Boil  gently 
for  four  hours,  press  the  softened  pulp  first  through  a fine  sieve 
made  of  cane,  and  afterwards  through  a fine  hair-sieve.  Lastly, 
evaporate  the  pulp  in  a water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a con- 
fection.) 

Prunes  are  contained  in  confect,  sennse. 

Therapeutics.  Seldom  prescribed  by  the  physician,  but  often 
used  as  a laxative,  or  domestic  medicine ; they  are  somewhat 
apt  to  cause  flatulence  and  griping. 

Dose.  Jij  and  upwards.  Prunes  are  often  added  to  an 
infusion  of  senna  to  increase  its  purgative  property,  and  render 
it  more  palateable. 


Lauro-Cerasus  Edin.  Dub.  The  leaves  of  Prunus  Lauro- 
Cerasus,  or  Cerasus  Lauro-Cerasus,  the  Cherry  Laurel ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Icosandria  monogynia ; a native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  culti- 
vated in  English  gardens. 

Description.  The  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  are  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  about  two  broad;  coriaceous  in  texture, 
acuminate,  with  a few  dentations ; shining  and  smooth  on  the 
upper  surface,  dull  on  the  under  and  of  a lighter  colour,  with 
two  or  four  glands. 

Prop.  & Comp.  On  distillation  with  water  they  yield  volatile 
oil  and  some  prussic  acid  : neither  of  these  substances  are  present 
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as  such  in  the  leaves ; amygdaline,  however,  exists  in  them,  and 
it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  this  principle  that  the  above  pro- 
ducts are  obtained. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Lauro-Cerasi,  Edin.  Cherry  Laurel  Water. 
(Fresh  leaves  of  cherry  laurel  Ibj  ; water  OijfS ; compound  spirit 
of  lavender  §j.  Chop  down  the  leaves,  mix  them  with  the 
water,  distil  off  one  pint,  agitate  the  distilled  liquid  well,  filter 
it  if  any  milkiness  remain  after  a few  seconds  of  rest,  and  then 
add  the  lavender  spirit.)  The  Dublin  preparation  is  the  same, 
without  the  spirits  of  lavender. 

Therapeutics.  Action  as  that  of  prussic  acid.  The  strength 
of  the  above  preparation  is  very  variable,  and  this  fact  consti- 
tutes the  great  objection  to  its  use,  especially  as  all  the  valu- 
able effects  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  officinal  acid. 

Dose . Tffx  to  iff xx. 

Kousso.  The  flowers  of  Brayera  Anthelmintica ; they  are 
said  to  be  dioecious.  The  tree  is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  growing 
chiefly  on  elevated  ground,  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Description.  The  general  colour  of  kousso,  viewed  en  masse, 
is  yellowish-green,  with  the  purple  edges  of  the  petals  of  the 
flower  appearing  pretty  frequently  streaking  the  ground  colour. 
It  has  a peculiar  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  tea.  It  is  safer  to 
buy  it  with  the  flowers  whole  than  in  a state  of  powder,  as  in 
the  latter  case,  owing  to  its  expensive  nature,  it  is  more  readily 
adulterated. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  may  be  obtained  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  of  the  dried  flowers.  It  contains  a volatile  oil, 
gum,  sugar,  &c.,  and  a crystallisable  principle,  Koussine ; but 
whether  its  active  properties  depend  on  the  latter  substance  is 
unknown. 

Off.  Prep.  None.  Generally  given  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
or  rather  of  infusion  and  suspension.  About  f.Jx  of  lukewarm 
water  are  poured  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  flowers,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; the  mixture  is  then  well  stirred, 
and  the  infusion,  with  the  residue  of  the  flowers,  are  swallowed 
together. 

Therapeutics.  Kousso  acts  as  an  efficient  anthelmintic. 
Whether  it  is  superior  to  other  remedies  of  the  same  class,  is  as 
yet  doubtful ; it  has  little  or  no  cathartic  power,  and  the  subse- 
quent administration  of  a purgative  is  generally  required.  It 
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seems  to  act  by  destroying  the  life  of  the  entozoa.  It  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  cases  where  the  tape-worm  is  suspected,  or 
known  to  be  present.  Occasionally  nausea,  and  even  vomiting, 
is  induced  by  the  drug. 

Dose.  3 ££  for  an  adult ; 3j  to  3ij  for  a child. 


MYRTACEiE. 

Oaryophyllum  Lond.  Cloves.  The  unexpanded  flower  of 
Caryophyllus  Aromaticus,  or  Clove  Tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria 
monogynia ; growing  in  the  East  Indian  Islands. 

Garyophylli  Oleum  Lond.  Oil  of  Cloves.  Distilled  from 
the  unexpanded  flower. 

Description.  The  clove  is  a small,  tapering,  nail-like  body, 
consisting  of  a four-toothed  calyx,  between  which  the 
unopened  corolla  is  seen  as  a round  ball,  of  a dark  brown 
colour,  and  hot  taste.  The  oil,  light  yellow  when  fresh,  sp.  gr. 
1’061,  has  the  odour  and  burning  taste  of  the  clove. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Cloves,  besides  the  volatile  oil,  contain 
resin,  tannin,  and  woody  fibre.  The  volatile  oil  consists  of  a 
light  portion  (C10  H8),  and  a heavy  one  (C^  H15  05) ; a crystal- 
line body  Caryophylline  (C20  H16  02)  has  been  found  in  cloves, 
and  another  soluble  in  water,  Eugenine. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Caryophylli,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Cloves. 
(Bruised  cloves  3iij ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate  for 
two  hours  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Cloves  are  contained  also  in  several  other  offlcinal  prepara- 
tions, as  Inf.  Aurantii  C.,  Yin.  Opii,  &c. 

Therapeutics.  Cloves  and  the  oil  are  stimulant,  aromatic,  and 
carminative ; employed  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  to  allay  vomiting 
in  pregnancy,  and  relieve  flatulence.  The  oil  may  be  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  purgatives;  or  locally  to  arrest  the  pain  of  carious  teeth. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  clove,  gr.  v to  3j  or  more  ; of  the 
infusion,  f.^j  to  f.Jij  ; of  the  oil,  to  Tflv  or  more. 

Incompatibles.  Solutions  containing  cloves  strike  black  with 
salts  of  iron,  on  account  of  the  tannin. 

Pimenta  Lond.  The  unripe  fruit  of  Eugenia  Pimenta, 
Pimento  or  Allspice  Tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria  monogynia  ; 
growing  in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
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Fimentae  Oleum  Lond.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit. 

Description.  A small  round  two-celled  berry,  rather  larger 
than  pepper  ; brown  and  rough  on  the  surface  ; of  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  hot,  aromatic  taste. 

Prop.  6a  Comp.  The  volatile  oil,  yellow,  sp.  gr.  1*021  ; con- 
sists of  two  portions ; a light  and  heavy  oil,  as  that  from  cloves  : 
besides  which  allspice  contains  a fixed  oil,  resin,  tannin, 
and  less  important  ingredients.  The  cortical  portion  is  the 
most  active. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Pimento,  Lond.  Pimenta  Water.  (Pi- 
mento, bruised,  Ibj ; water,  2 gallons.  Let  a gallon  distil.  This 
water  may  be  more  quickly  prepared  from  oil  of  pimento,  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  directed  for  Dill  Water.) 

Spiritus  Pimenta:,  Lond.  Spirits  of  Pimenta.  (Oil  of 
pimento,  f.  3U  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.) 

Therapeutics.  The  same  as  cloves. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  gr.  v to  3j  or  more ; of  aqua  pimentae, 
f.  §j  to  f.  3ij ; of  spiritus  pimentae,  f.  3j  to  3ij  ; of  the  oil,  npj 
to  pqv. 


Cajuputi  Lond.  Cajeput  Oil.  The  oil,  distilled  from  the 
leaf  of  Melaleuca  minor,  or  Cajeput  Tree;  Lin.  Syst.,  Polya- 
delphia  icosandria ; growing  in  Amboyna  and  other  East  Indian 
Islands. 

Description.  A transparent  oil,  of  a green  colour,  with  a 
strong  camphoraceous  and  cardamom-like  odour  and  taste ; a 
small  quantity  only  is  yielded  by  the  leaf. 

Prop.  6a  Comp.  Sp.  gr.  0*914;  when  distilled,  at  first  a co- 
lourless oil  passes  over.  Formula  (C10  H9  0.) 

Tlierapeidics.  A powerful  topical  and  general  stimulant  and 

antispasmodic,  employed  in  flatulent  colic,  hysteria,  and  cholera  ; 

also  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  low  states  of  the  svstem.  Exter- 

«/ 

nally,  when  mixed  with  olive  oil,  it  is  used  over  chronic  rheu- 
matic and  gouty  parts. 

Dose . Tipi  to  fipv,  or  more. 

* Adulteration.  Copper  has  been  detected  in  certain  samples, 
but  is  not  essential  to  the  green  colour  of  the  oil.  Camphor, 
dissolved  in  oil  of  rosemary,  and  coloured  by  copper,  has  been 
stated  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  genuine  oil. 
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GRANACEiE. 

Granatum  Lond.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Punica  Gra- 
natum, or  Pomegranate ; Lin.  Syst.,  Icosandria  monogynia ; 
growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  South  of 
Europe. 

Granati  Radix  Lond . The  hark  of  the  root  of  the  same. 

Description.  The  fruit  resembles  an  orange,  but  has  a cori- 
aceous rind,  and  is  crowned  with  a toothed  calyx.  The  root 
hark  occurs  in  thin  quilled  pieces,  of  a greyish  colour  externally, 
yellow  within. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  contains  tannin , about 
20  per  cent.,  with  extractive  and  mucilaginous  matters ; the  root 
bark  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  tannin,  and  a principle 
called  Punicine  has  also  been  detected. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Granati,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Pome- 
granate. (Pomegranate  (rind)  §ij  ; distilled  water  OjfL  Boil 
down  to  a pint,  and  strain.) 

Decoctum  Granati  Radicis,  Lond.  Decoction  of  the  Bark 
of  Pomegranate  Root.  (Bark  of  pomegranate  root,  sliced,  Jij  ; 
distilled  water  Oij.  Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  powerfully  astringent, 
from  the  tannin  contained,  and  may  be  used  externally  and 
internally  when  astringents  are  indicated.  The  root  appears  to 
possess  anthelmintic  properties,  and  has  been  employed  for  the 
expulsion  of  tape-worms. 

Dose.  Of  either  decoction,  f.Jj  to  f.Jiij,  or  more. 


CTICURBITACEJE. 

Colocynthis  Lond.  The  decorticated  fruit  of  Citrullus 
(Cucumis)  Colocynthis,  or  Colocynth  Gourd ; Lin.  Syst.,  Mon- 
oecia  monadelphia ; a plant  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  India. 

Description.  The  fruit  is  imported  from  Mogador  unpeeled, 
from  the  Mediterranean  ports  peeled.  It  consists  of  a globular 
pepo,  about  the  size  of  an  orange ; the  rind  is  hard  and  yellow, 
the  pulp  very  light  and  porous,  tough,  and  enclosing  the  seeds, 
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which  form  72  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  are  ordered  to  be 
removed  in  making  the  extract. 

Prop.  6c  Comp.  Intensely  bitter ; contains  a principle,  colo- 
cynthin,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; of  a yellowish 
resinous  appearance.  Composition  unknown;  not  yet  crystallised. 

Off.  Prep.  Enema.  Colocynthidis,  Lond.  Enema  of  Colo- 
cynth.  (Extract  of  colocynth  3ft  j soft  soaP  3J  > water  Oj. 
Mix,  and  rub  together.) 

Extractum  Colocynthidis,  Lond.  Extract  of  Colocynth. 
(Colocynth,  cut  in  pieces  and  deprived  of  its  seeds,  fbiij  ; 
distilled  water,  half  a gallon.  Macerate  the  colocynth  for 
thirty-six  hours,  frequently  squeezing  it  with  the  hand.  Press 
out  the  liquor  strongly,  and  finally  evaporate  to  a proper  con- 
sistence.) 

Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Colo- 
cynth Pill.  (Extract  of  colocynth  3j  ; powdered  extract  of 
aloes  3vj  ; powdered  scammony  3U  ; powdered  cardamom  31^  ; 
soft  soap  3jfL  Mix  the  powders,  then  add  the  other  ingredients  ; 
beat  all  together,  to  form  a mass.) 

Therapeutics.  Colocynth  is  a powerful  drastic  purgative,  pro- 
ducing watery  evacuations ; when  given  alone,  it  is  apt  to  gripe ; 
useful  as  an  adjunct  to  other  purgatives,  to  give  briskness.  It 
is  employed  in  obstinate  constipation,  febrile  conditions,  and 
to  relieve  the  portal  system  in  dropsical  effusions,  and  uterine 
obstructions ; also  as  a derivative  in  head  affections. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  pulp,  gr.  ij  and  upwards ; rarely 
used  : of  the  simple  extract,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  x ; of  pil.  coloc.  comp., 
gr.  v to  gr.  xv. 

Adulteration.  The  extract  is  not  unfrequently  made  with 
the  pulp  and  seeds,  which  yields  more,  but  a less  active  product; 
the  use  of  a greater  quantity  of  water  also  gives  a less  active 
preparation. 


Elaterium  Lond.  The  fresh  fruit,  not  quite  ripe,  of 
Ecbalium  Officinarum,  Spirting  or  Wild  Cucumber;  Lin.  Syst., 
Monoecia  syngenesia;  growing  in  Greece  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe ; also  cultivated  in  England. 

Description.  The  fruit  is  a small  elliptical  pepo,  about  1-g-  in. 
long,  covered  with  soft  prickles,  containing  the  seeds  surrounded 
by  a juicy  tissue:  these,  when  ripe,  are  expelled  forcibly,  hence 
the  English  name. 

Prop.  6c  Comp.  From  the  juice  of  the  interior  of  the  pepo. 
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on  standing,  a subsidence  takes  place,  which,  when  collected,  is 
named  Elaterium  or  Extractum  Elaterii  (for  mode  of  preparation 
see  below).  This  is  the  active  part  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin 
flattened  pieces,  light,  friable,  of  a green  colour,  when  fresh,  but 
on  exposure  to  light  becomes  grey ; it  consists  of  Elaterine  or 
Momordicine  (C6  H12  05)  in  silky  prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
very  slightly  so  in  water  or  ether,  forming  in  good  elaterine,  from 
35  to  45  per  cent.,  a green  resinous  matter , soluble  in  ether, 
together  with  woody  fibre,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Elaterii,  Lond.  Extract  of  Elate- 
rium. (Elaterium  ( pepos ) fbj.  Slice  the  pepos  lengthwise 
and  strain  the  juice,  very  gently  expressed,  through  a very  fine 
hair-sieve ; then  set  it  by  for  some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part 
has  subsided  ; the  thinner  supernatant  fluid  being  thrown  away, 
dry  the  thicker  portion  with  a gentle  heat.) 

Therapeutics.  A drastic  hydragogue  purgative,  used  chiefly 
in  dropsical  affections,  especially  those  connected  with  cardiac 
disease;  sometimes  causes  nausea  and  great  depression,  hence 
it  should  be  carefully  administered  ; also  apt  to  produce  gastro- 
enteritis. 

Dose.  Of  elaterium  (good),  gr.  i to  gr.  \ ; of  elaterine  or 
momordicine,  gr.  ^ to  gr.  -J. 

Adulteration.  Elaterium  is  often  very  inferior,  containing 
starch  or  flour,  also  chalk,  and  but  little  elaterine,  often  not  more 
than  4~6 : it  should  not  give  a blue  colour  with  iodine,  nor 
effervesce  when  an  acid  is  added. 


TJMBELLIEERJE. 

Conium  Lond.  The  recent  and  dried  leaf  of  Conium  Macu- 
latum,  Hemlock  (the  wild  herb) ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  digynia; 
indigenous,  growing  in  hedges  and  wild  places. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  shining,  tripinnate 
with  pinnatifid  leaflets,  petioles  furrowed  and  sheathing  at  the 
base;  the  stem  is  smooth  and  purple-spotted.  The  seeds,  or 
rather  fruit,  used  in  procuring  the  alkaloid  are  distinguished 
from  other  umbelliferous  fruits,  by  having  undulating  crenulated 
ridges  and  no  vittae. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  leaves,  when  fresh,  have  a peculiar  odour. 
All  parts  contain  Conia  (C17  H17  N),  a liquid  volatile  alkaloid, 
with  powerful  odour,  united  with  Coniic  acid,  and  a trace  of 
volatile  oil.  When  potash  is  added  to  any  part  of  the  plant  the 
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conia  is  set  free,  detected  by  its  odour  and  fuming  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Conii,  Lond.  Cataplasm  of  Hem- 
lock. (Boiling  water,  f.Jx ; powdered  linseed  3ivH,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  sufficient ; extract  of  conium  ^ j . Add  the  linseed 
gradually  to  the  water,  constantly  stirring,  to  make  a cataplasm; 
upon  this  spread  the  extract,  first  softened  with  water.) 

Extractum  Conii,  Lond.  Extract  of  Hemlock.  (To  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  directed  under  Extract  of 
Aconite.) 

Tinctura  Conii,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Hemlock.  (Conium, 
dried,  gv;  proof  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then 
press  and  strain.) 

Unguentum  Conii,  Lond.  Hemlock  Ointment.  (Fresh 
conium,  lard,  each,  Ibj.  Boil  the  conium  with  the  lard,  until  it 
becomes  crisp,  then  press  through  a linen  cloth.) 

Therapeutics.  Conium  seems  to  act  as  a direct  sedative, 
especially  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  very  large  doses  causes 
paralysis ; it  is  used  to  allay  cough  in  bronchitic  affections, 
pertussis,  and  phthisis;  formerly  thought  to  be  curative  of 
cancerous  diseases;  it  often  alleviates  in  such  cases,  allaying 
pain  and  improving  general  health.  Conium  may  also  be 
applied  externally  to  ease  pain. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  leaf,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  x or  more ; of  the 
extract,  gr.ij  to  gr.  v or  more ; of  the  tincture,  TT[xx  to  f.3j  or 
more. 

Assafoetida  Lond.  The  gum  resin  exuding  from  the  sliced 
root  of  Narthex  Assafoetida;  Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  trigynia; 
a native  of  Persia,  Affghanistan,  and  the  Punjaub. 

Description.  Generally  in  masses  of  agglutinated  tears, 
sometimes  in  separate  tears.  Masses,  when  cut,  are  amygdaloid 
in  appearance,  consisting  of  the  harder  whitish  tear  with  softer 
and  brownish-red  uniting  matter ; it  becomes  pink,  then  dark 
red  on  exposure ; odour  very  strong,  and  alliaceous,  taste  bitter 
and  rather  acrid;  contains  volatile  oil  (C12  Hn  S 4-  C12  HX1  S2) 
resin  gum  ^ and  some  saline  matters.  When  rubbed 
with  water  the  gummy  matters  dissolve,  the  resin  and  volatile 
oil  are  suspended,  and  hence  an  emulsion  is  formed. 

Off.  Prep.  Assafoetida  Praparata,  Lond.  Prepared  Assa- 
foetida. (Prepared  as  Ammoniacum  praeparatum.) 

Enema  Assafoetida,  Lond.  Enema  of  Assafoetida.  (Pre- 
pared assafoetida  3j  ; decoction  of  barley  OH.  Kub  the  assa- 
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foetida  with  the  decoction,  gradually  added,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed.) 

Tinctura  Assafcetid^e,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Assafoetida. 
(Assafcetida,  broken  into  fragments,  ; rectified  spirit  Oij. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.) 

It  is  contained  also  in  Spiritus  Ammon.  Foetid,  and  Pil. 
Galban.  C. 

Therapeutics.  Assafoetida  acts  on  the  nervous  system  as  a 
standard  and  powerful  antispasmodic,  especially  useful  in  the 
hysterical  convulsive  affections ; also  in  pertussis,  asthma,  and 
other  nervous  diseases ; also  in  tympanitis  as  an  enema.  It  is 
useful  also  in  some  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  from  the  expec- 
torant powers  it  possesses. 

Dose.  Of  the  gum  resin,  gr.  v to  § H or  more ; of  the  tinctura, 
f-3H  to  f.3j  or  more. 

Adulteration.  Mechanical  impurities,  as  sand,  stones,  &c. 
occasionally  met  with. 

Galbanum  Lond.  The  gum  resin  of  Galbanum  Officinale. 
Some  doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  its  true  origin.  It  comes  from 
the  Levant  and  India. 

Description.  In  masses,  or  more  rarely  in  separate  tears. 
Harder,  lighter  coloured,  of  less  intense  odour,  and  more  agree- 
able than  assafoetida. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Galbanum  contains  less  volatile  oil  than 
assafoetida.  The  resin  has  the  composition  (C40  H27  07).  The 
volatile  oil  contains  sulphur. 

Off.  Prep.  Galbanum  Pr^paratum,  Lond.  Prepared  Gal- 
banum. (Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
Ammoniacum  praeparatum.) 

Emplastrum  Galbani,  Lond.  Galbanum  Plaster.  (Prepared 
galbanum  Jviij  ; plaster  of  lead  Ibiij  ; turpentine  Jj  ; prepared 
frankincense  §iij.  To  the  galbanum  and  turpentine,  melted 
together,  first  add  the  frankincense,  then  the  plaster  of  lead, 
melted  with  a slow  fire,  and  mix.) 

Pilula  Galbani  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Galbanum 
Pill.  (Prepared  galbanum  3U  ; myrrh,  prepared,  sagapenum, 
each  3iij ; prepared  assafoetida  3j  soft  soaP  3ij  j treacle,  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary.  Beat  them  together,  to  form  a 
mass.) 

Therapeutics.  The  same  as  assafoetida,  but  less  powerful. 
Externally  it  is  used  to  indolent  tumours,  with  an  idea  of  its 
possessing  discutient  powers. 
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Dose.  Of  the  gum  resin,  gr.  x to  3ft  or  more ; of  pil.  gal- 
ban.  c.,  gr.  x upwards. 

Sagapenum  Lond.  The  gum  resin  from  an  unknown  plant, 
belonging  to  the  order  Umbelliferee  : it  is  imported  from  the 
Levant. 

Description.  In  tears  or  masses,  generally  the  latter ; more 
yellow  than  assafoetida ; in  odour  it  much  resembles  that  drug. 

Prop.  & Comp.  As  assafoetida. 

Off.  Prep.  Sagapenum  Pr^eparatum,  Lond.  Prepared  Saga- 
penum.  (Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  ordered  for 
Ammoniacum  prseparatum.)  f; 

It  forms  a part  of  Pil.  Galban.  C.  <fVv(  - .w.v  »£ 

Therapeutics  & Doses.  As  assafoetida. 

Opoponax,  formerly  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  : a gum 
resin  in  tears,  obtained  from  Opoponax  Chironium.  Its  pro- 
perties are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  foetid  gum-resins. 

Ammoniacum  Lond.  The  gum  resin  flowing  from  the 
stem  and  pedicel  of  Dorema  Ammoniacum,  indurated  by  the 
air;  Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  digynia;  growing  in  Persia.  Stated 
to  exude  from  punctures  in  the  plant  made  by  beetles. 

Description.  In  separate  tears,  occasionally  in  masses ; very 
white,  becoming  yellow ; brittle  when  cold ; odour  slight  but 
peculiar ; taste  bitter  and  rather  acrid. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Resin  about  gum  volatile  oil 
When  rubbed  with  water  the  resin  and  oil  are  suspended  by  the 
dissolved  gum. 

Off.  Prep.  Ammoniacum  Pra:paratum,  Lond.  Prepared 
Ammoniacum.  (Ammoniacum,  in  small  lumps,  Ifej  ; water,  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  ammoniacum.  Boil  the 
ammoniacum  with  the  water  until  they  are  mixed  : strain  the 
mixture  through  a hair-sieve,  and  evaporate  it  in  a water-bath, 
stirring  constantly  that  it  may  be  hard  when  cold.) 

Emplastrum  Ammoniacum,  Lond.  Ammoniacum  Plaster. 
(Prepared  ammoniacum  ; diluted  acetic  acid,  f.Jviij.  Dis- 
solve the  ammoniacum  in  the  acid ; then  evaporate  the  liquor 
over  a slow  fire,  constantly  stirring,  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Emplastrum  Ammoniacum  cum  Hydrargyro,  Lond.  Ammo- 
niacum Plaster  with  Mercury.  (Prepared  ammoniacum  Ifej ; 
mercury  §iij  ; olive  oil,  f.3j;  sulphur,  gr.viij.  To  the  heated 
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oil  add  the  sulphur  gradually,  stirring  constantly  with  a spatula 
until  they  incorporate ; then  rub  the  mercury  with  them  until 
globules  are  no  longer  visible.  Lastly,  gradually  add  the  ammo- 
niacum,  melted,  and  mix  them  all.) 

Mistura  Ammoniaci,  Lond.  Ammoniacum  Mixture.  (Pre- 
pared ammoniacum  3V>  distilled  water  Oj.  Rub  the  ammo- 
niacum with  the  water,  gradually  poured  in,  until  they  are 
perfectly  mixed.) 

Ammoniacum  is  contained  also  in  Pil.  Scillae  C.,  and  in  Pil. 
Ipecac,  c.  Scilla. 

Therapeutics.  Less  antispasmodic  than  the  other  gum  resins, 
but  it  seems  more  expectorant ; used  chiefly  in  chronic  bron- 
chitic affections.  Externally,  as  a stimulant  discutient  over 
indolent  tumours,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  the  gum  resin,  gr  .x  to  3ft  or  more ; of  the  mix- 
ture, f.Jj  to  f.^jft. 

Anisurn  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Pimpinella  Anisum,  or  Anise ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Penta*ndria  digynia ; growing  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
but  cultivated  in  Europe. 

Anisi  Oleum  Lond.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit. 

Description . The  mericarps,  commonly  called  seeds,  are 

oblong-ovate,  downy,  have  five  primary  ridges,  three  vittae  in 
each  channel ; of  a dingy,  yellowish-green  colour. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  volatile  oil,  Oleum  Anisi,  upon  which 
the  activity  of  the  mericarp  depends,  is  of  a light  straw  colour ; 
sp.  gr.  from  0'977  to  O’ 99  : it  consists  of  two  portions,  one 
heavier  than  water,  and  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the 
other  liquid,  and  more  volatile ; the  former  called  Stearoptene, 
the  latter  Eleoptene  ; both  have  same  composition.  Formula 

(C10  H6  0). 

Off.  Prep.  Of  the  oil.  Spiritus  Anisi,  Lond.  Spirit  of 
Aniseed.  (Oil  of  aniseed,  f.  3iij  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.) 

Therapeutics.  Stimulant,  aromatic,  and  carminative;  used  to 
relieve  flatulence,  and  to  diminish  the  griping  of  purgative 
medicines. 

Dose.  Gr.  x to  3j,  in  powder ; of  the  oil,  gtt.  ij  to  gtt.  x. 

Fceniculum  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Foeniculum  dulce,  F ennel  ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  digynia  ; grows  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Foeniculi  Oleum.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit. 
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Description.  The  mericarps  are  oblong-convex  on  one  surface, 
flat  on  the  other ; many  of  the  mericarps  are  connected  together 
by  their  flat  surfaces,  some  single,  of  a dark  grayish  colour ; 
footstalk  often  attached.  The  oil  is  of  a light  yellow  colour, 
with  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  seeds. 

Prop . & Comp.  The  oil,  which  is  the  active  ingredient,  is 
of  sp.  gr.  0‘99 ; it  consists  of  two  parts,  one  more  volatile  than 
the  other ; the  more  solid  one  named  Stearoptene,  the  other 
Eleoptene. 

Therapeutics.  Action  the  same  as  Anise. 

Dose.  Of  oleum  foeniculi,  gtt.  v to  gtt.x. 


Cyminum  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Cuminum  Cyminum,  or 
Cumin ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Digynia ; native  of  Egypt,  but 
cultivated  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Description.  These  mericarps  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
carraway,  concavo-convex,  with  five  primary  and  four  secondary 
ridges  ; four  vittae  under  the  latter,  i.e.,  one  under  each  ; odour, 
peculiar ; taste,  warm. 

Prop.  Comp.  Their  properties  depend  on  the  presence  of 
a volatile  oil,  which  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  lighter  than 
water. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Cumini.  Plaster  of  Cumin.  (Cumin 
carraway,  bayberries,  each  ^iij  ; prepared  burgundy  pitch,  bbiij  ; 
wax,  3 iij ; olive  oil,  water,  each  f.§ifL  Melt  the  pitch  and 
wax  together,  add  the  dry  constituents  rubbed  to  powder,  then 
the  oil  and  water,  and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Therapeutics.  Action  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  car- 
minative fruits.  Emplastrum  Cumini,  a stimulant  plaster,  is 
now  reintroduced  by  the  London  College  after  a long  absence 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


Coriandrum  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Coriandrum  sativum. 
Coriander  seeds  • Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Digynia;  native  of  Italy, 
naturalised  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Description.  Fruit  of  a globular  form,  consisting  of  two 
carpels,  adherent  together,  but  which  readily  separate ; odour, 
aromatic ; colour,  dark  straw. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Contains  a volatile  oil. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  Confect.  Sennae. 
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Therapeutics.  Aromatic,  carminative ; rarely  given  alone. 

Dose.  From  Qij  to  Jj. 

Carui  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Carum  carui,  or  Carraway ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Pentandria  Digynia ; indigenous. 

Carui  Oleum  Lond.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit. 

Description.  The  carraway  seeds  (mericarps)  are  slightly 
curved  with  fine  filiform  ridges ; a single  vitta  in  each  channel. 
The  longitudinal  ridges  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  intervening 
interstices.  Colour,  brownish,  with  a peculiar  aromatic  odour 
and  wrarm  taste.  The  oil  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  the 
odour  of  the  fruit. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  fruit,  besides  the  common  constituents 
of  a mericarp,  yields  a volatile  oil,  on  the  presence  of  which  its 
medicinal  virtues  depend.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  is  0*946  ; its 
colour  is  darkened  by  long  keeping.  It  contains  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  Carui,  Lond.  Spirit  of  Carraway.  (Oil 
of  carraway,  f.  3U  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.) 

Aqua  Carui,  Lond.  Carraway  Water.  (Prepare  this  as 
directed  for  dill  water.) 

It  is  contained  in  some  other  officinal  preparations. 

Therapeutics.  Carraway  is  an  aromatic,  stomachic,  and 
carminative,  often  used  as  a corrector  of  flatulence,  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  medicines ; the  oil  is  often  added  to  purgative 
medicines  to  prevent  griping. 

Dose.  Of  the  aqua  carui,  Jj  to  §ij;  of  the  oleum  carui, 
gtt.  ij  to  gtt.  xij. 

Anethum  Lond.  Fruit  of  Anethum  graveolens,  or  Dill; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Digynia ; native  of  South  of  Europe. 

Anethi  Oleum  Lond.  Oil  distilled  from  the  fruit. 

Description.  The  seeds  (fruit)  are  of  brown  colour,  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other ; five  primary  ridges,  and 
one  vitta  in  each  channel.  Pale  membranous  alae.  The  oil  is  of 
a pale  yellow  colour,  and  aromatic  odour. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  dill  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to 
the  volatile  oil.  This  oil  resembles  in  appearance  that  of 
carraway ; its  sp.  gr.  is  0*881. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Anethi,  Lond.  Dill  water.  (Bruised  dill. 
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Ibjft  ; water,  two  gallons ; let  a gallon  distil : or  oil  of  dill,  f.3ij  ; 
powdered  silex,  3ij  ; distilled  water,  a gallon.  Eub  well  first  the 
oil  with  the  silex,  then  with  the  water,  and  strain  the  solution.) 

Therapeutics.  Carminative,  as  carraway ; chiefly  used  in  the 
flatulence  of  infants. 

Dose.  Of  the  aqua  anethi,  f.  Jj  to  f.Jij  ; of  oleum  anethi, 
gtt.  ij  to  gtt.  x. 

Carota  Lond.  Eecent  root  of  the  Daucus  Carota  (var. 
sativa),  Carrot ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Digynia ; cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country. 

Description.  This  root  is  too  familiar  to  need  description. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  contains,  besides  a little  volatile  oil, 
albumen,  salts,  &c.,  a crystallisable  substance  Carotine,  neutral, 
of  fine  red  colour ; also  Pectin,  the  gelatine  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Off.  Prep.  None. 

Therapeutics.  It  is  used  as  a cataplasm  to  correct  the  foetor 
of  phagedenic  ulcers.  It  acts  probably  as  a slight  stimulant 
when  applied  in  the  fresh  state  to  an  ulcerated  surface. 

SumbuL  Musk  Eoot.  Supposed  to  be  the  root  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  but  the  plant  itself  is  unknown ; it  is  said 
to  grow  in  the  north  and  eastern  parts  of  India.  It  comes 
through  Eussia  and  Bombay. 

Description.  The  drug  as  obtained  in  this  country  is  in 
circular  pieces,  consisting  of  transverse  sections  of  the  root  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  epidermis  of  light  brown  colour, 
wrinkled ; the  inner  substance  consists  of  coarse  irregular  fibres, 
easily  separated ; on  looking  at  a transverse  section,  it  appears 
porous  through  the  greater  part  of  its  diameter,  and  the  bundles 
of  fibres  are  loosely  packed  together.  The  odour  is  strong  and 
musk-like,  hence  its  name. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  yields,  on  distillation,  a volatile  oil,  resin , 
starch,  and  an  acid  capable  of  crystallisation,  named  Sumbulic 
acid. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  given  in  substance,  in  powder,  or  pills ; also 
as  an  infusion  or  tincture,  either  alcoholic  or  ethereal. 

Therapeutics.  It  appears  to  be  a nervine  stimulant,  similar 
in  its  action  to  valerian.  In  Eussia  it  has  been  used  in  cholera, 
and  febrile  diseases  of  a typhoid  or  adynamic  type.  It  has  been 
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recommended  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  nervous  disorders, 
and  its  use  is  said  to  be  attended  with  much  benefit  in  cases  of 
delirium  tremens.  Its  action  requires  further  investigation. 

Dose.  Prom  Qj  to  31  or  more. 

CAPEIFOLXACEAS. 

Sambucus  Loud.  The  recent  flower  of  Sambucus  niger. 
Elder  Flower ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Trigynia ; indigenous. 

Description.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  having  a peculiar 
odour,  in  five-parted  cymes. 

Prop.  & Comp.  They  yield  on  distillation  a volatile  oil,  to 
the  presence  of  which  they  owe  their  odour.  Their  active 
ingredients  are  soluble  in  water;  no  peculiar  crystallisable 
principle  has  been  obtained  from  them;  they  contain  ingre- 
dients common  to  most  flowers. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Sambuci,  Lond.  Elder-Flower  Water. 
(Elder  flowers  fbx;  water,  two  gallons.  Let  a gallon  distil.) 

Unguentum  Sambuci,  Lond.  Ointment  of  Elder.  (Elder 
flowers,  lard,  of  each,  fibj.  Boil  the  elder  flowers  in  the  lard 
until  they  become  crisp,  then  pass  through  a linen  cloth.) 

Therapeutics.  The  flowers  are  gently  stimulant  in  their 
action,  and  are  chiefly  used  as  a topical  application.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  elder  tree  possesses  hydragogue  and  cathartic  powers, 
and  has  been  used  with  success  to  remove  the  fluid  in  dropsies. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  the  strength  being 
about  4 oz.  to  the  pint;  of  this,  two  to  four  ounces  may  be  given 
as  a dose. 


CINCHONACEiE. 

Cinchona  flava  Lond.  Yellow  Bark,  from  Cinchona 
Calisaya. 

Cinchona  pallida  Lond.  Pale  or  Crown  Bark,  from  Cin- 
chona Condaminea. 

Cinchona  rubra  Lond.  Pted  Bark,  from  unknown  species 
of  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  cinerea  Edin.  Dub.  Gray  or  Silver  Bark,  from 
Cinchona  micrantha. 

Quinae  Bisulphas  Lond.  Disulphate  of  Quina.  A crystal- 
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line  salt,  prepared  from  the  bark  of  Cinchona  flava  (Cali- 
saya). 

The  different  species  of  Cinchona  belong  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  to  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and  inhabit  the  Andes,  chiefly 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  4000  to  12000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  extending  from  10°  of  North  latitude  to  20°  of 
South  latitude,  growing  therefore  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Columbia. 
The  finest  barks  are  obtained  from  trees  growing  in  the  coolest 
climates  and  on  rocky  soils ; the  temperature  varies  from  about 
59°  to  62°  Fah. 

Description.  Until  very  recently  great  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  different  kinds  of  cinchona  barks,  but  the 
recent  researches  of  Weddell  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
subject ; still  the  tree  or  trees  from  which  red  bark  is  obtained 
is  involved  in  mystery. 

Cinchona  flava,  or  true  yellow  bark,  which  has  been  shown  by 
Weddell  to  be  obtained  from  Cinchona  calisaya  (two  varieties 
C.  vera  and  C.  Josephiana,  the  latter  a shrub),  occurs  in  two 
forms, in  quills  or  flat  pieces;  the  former  are  from  4 to  18  inches 
in  length,  and  from  J to  2 or  3 inches  in  diameter,  with  a thick- 
ness varying  from  J to  | inch.  The  quills  are  generally  single, 
and  the  bark  is  covered  with  a brown  epidermis,  mottled  with 
white  or  yellowish  lichens,  and  marked  with  longitudinal 
wrinkles  and  transverse  or  circular  fissures.  The  latter,  or  flat 
pieces,  are  more  fibrous,  denuded  of  the  epidermis,  and  of  a 
cinnamon  colour ; both  are  very  bitter  in  taste,  and  break  with 
a fibrous  fracture  and  the  escape  of  a powder.  Yellow  barks 
of  inferior  quality  are  found,  called  Carthagena  barks,  Cusco 
barks,  &c.,  produced  by  Cinchona  cordifolia,  Cinchona  lancifolia, 
and  other  species.  The  London  College  states  that  one  pound  of 
yellow  bark  should  yield  about  180  grains  of  disulphate  of  quina 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Cinchona  'pallida , pale  Crown  or  Loxa  bark,  the  produce  of 
Cinchona  Condaminea  ; always  occurs  in  quills,  which  are 
single  or  double,  from  6 to  18  inches  in  length,  from  | to  | inch 
in  diameter,  and  from  ^ to  i inch  in  thickness ; it  is  marked 
with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  and  transverse  or  circular  cracks  ; the 
epidermis  brown  or  grey,  and  frequently  covered  with  crusta- 
ceous  and  stringy  lichens  ; the  inner  surface  cinnamon-brown  in 
colour,  and  smooth  : the  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent ; the 
fracture  short  and  not  fibrous,  except  in  the  larger  pieces  : the 
medium-sized  quills  are  most  esteemed.  Pale  bark  yields 
cinchonia  chieflv. 

Cinchona  rubra , red  bark,  from  as  yet  unknown  species  of 
cinchona ; occurs  in  quills  or  flattened  pieces,  more  frequently 
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the  latter ; covered  with  a brownish-red  epidermis,  sometimes 
with  lichens ; occasionally  strongly  tuberculated  on  the  surface, 
thus  called  warty ; internally  rough,  fibrous,  and  of  a dark-red 
chestnut  colour  : the  taste  is  very  bitter,  the  fracture  fibrous  and 
splintery  : the  bark  varies  from  about  6 to  18  inches  in  length, 
and  the  flattened  pieces  are  sometimes  4 or  5 inches  broad,  and 
\ inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Eed  bark  yields  quina  and  cin- 
chonia  in  about  equal  quantities. 

Cinchona  cinerea , silver,  gray,  or  Huanuco  bark,  the 
produce  of  Cinchona  micrantha  and  Cinchona  nitida,  is  found 
in  quills,  which  are  in  general  larger  and  coarser  than  those  of 
crown  bark ; with  a greyish  epidermis,  less  wrinkled  longitudi- 
nally, and  less  completely  cracked  transversely ; the  smaller  quills 
are  often  twisted  spirally ; and  on  the  inner  surface  the  bark  is 
more  uneven,  and  of  a redder  colour  than  Loxa  or  Crown  bark. 

For  the  description  of  other  Cinchona  barks  used  in  com- 
merce for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  more  extended  works  on  the  subject,  especially  to  the  article 
Cinchona,  the  last  effort  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 

Prop.  <&  Comp.  The  different  barks  are  closely  allied  to  each 
other  in  composition:  they  all  contain  acid  and  alkaline 
principles  peculiar  to  the  genus  Cinchona,  together  with  other 
matters  common  to  many  kinds  of  barks  ; the  most  important 
are  as  follow : 

Kinic  Acid  (C7  H4  04— (-2  H 0)  can  be  crystallised  in  rhombic 
prisms,  resembling  tartaric  acid  in  appearance ; soluble  in 
water,  and  sour  in  taste ; it  is  sometimes  called  Cinchonic  or 
Quinic  acid ; it  yields  a yellow,  crystallisable,  pungent,  subli- 
mate Kinone  (C12  PI4  04)  when  distilled  with  some  oxidising 
agents. 

Cinclio-tannic  Acid  (C14  H6  07  + 2 H 0)  differs  from  ordinary 
tannin  or  tannic  acid,  in  precipitating  the  persalts  of  iron 
green,  and  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen,  especially  when  united 
with  an  alkali. 

Red  Cinchonic  (C12  H7  07),  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  cincho-tannic  acid ; a red  substance,  hence  the 
name  ; almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
alkalies,  and  acids  : the  solutions  have  a deep-red  colour. 

Kinovic  Acid  (C12  H9  03),  found  in  many  kinds  of  barks  ; 
in  its  chemical  characters  it  somewhat  resembles  stearic  acid ; 
its  solutions  precipitate  copper  green,  a reaction  employed  as  a 
test  of  its  presence. 

Quina  or  Quinine  (C38  H22  N2  04  or  C20  H12  FT  02),  the  most 
important  alkaloid  contained  in  the  barks,  exists  in  the 
largest  quantities  in  Calisaya  bark;  when  pure,  it  is  white, 
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crystallising  with  great  difficulty  as  a hydrate  ; soluble  in  about 
400  parts  of  cold  water,  60  parts  of  ether,  and  very  soluble  in 
alcohol ; fusible,  forming  a resinous  mass ; forms  salts  with 
acids,  and  its  solutions  exhibit  a fluorescent  appearance,  and 
when  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine  water,  and  ammonia  after- 
wards added,  a dark,  emerald-green  liquid  is  produced.  Quina 
forms  crystallisable  salts  with  acids,  some  having  one,  some 
two  atoms  of  base  (taking  the  smaller  equivalent  of  quina) ; 
the  best  known  is  the  officinal  salt,  Quinse  disulphas  or 
disulphate  of  Quinine. 

Cinchonia  or  Cinchonine  (C38  H22  H2  02  or  C20H12hTO),  the 
second  alkaloid,  contained  chiefly  in  the  pale  varieties  of  bark, 
white,  and  readily  crystallises  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  bril- 
liant four-sided  prisms  ; almost  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and 
requiring  about  thirty  parts  of  rectified  spirit  to  dissolve  it ; 
unites  with  acid,  and  forms  soluble  salts,  the  solution  of  which 
are  not  fluorescent,  and  do  not  give  the  green  colour  with  chlo- 
rine and  ammonia,  but  merely  become  light  yellow.  Cinchonia 
forms  neutral  and  disalts. 

Quinidina  or  Quinidine  (C36  H22  H2  02),  a third  alkaloid,  con- 
tained in  most  of  the  cinchona  barks ; occurs,  when  pure,  in 
white  prisms,  readily  crystallising  from  alcohol,  and  also  when 
precipitated  from  the  watery  solutions  of  its  salts,  by  means  of 
an  alkali ; it  is  very  bitter,  but  less  intensely  so  than  quina, 
and  its  solutions  are  fluorescent : in  its  power  of  dissolving  in 
water  or  alcohol,  it  is  intermediate  between  quina  and  cinchonia, 
and  its  disulphate  is  also  much  more  soluble  than  that  of  quina, 
much  less  so  than  that  of  cinchonia.  The  solutions  of  quinidina, 
when  treated  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia,  do  not  show 
the  emerald-green  appearance. 

Yery  recently  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  so-called  quini- 
dina may  not  be  simple,  but  a compound  of  two  alkaloids,  one 
or  other  of  which  may  be  in  excess,  and  even  sometimes  form 
the  whole  of  the  substance.  M.  Pasteur,  from  an  examination 
of  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona  barks,  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which,  if  established,  will  clear  up  much  before  doubt- 
ful on  the  subject.  He  considers  that  four  distinct  alkaloids 
exist  in  cinchona  barks,  quinine,  quinidine , cinchonine,  and 
cinchonidine ; he  also  states  that  quinine,  by  being  carefully 
heated  in  the  form  of  a salt,  as  the  tartrate,  is  changed  into  an 
isomeric  body,  quinicine , and  cinchonine,  under  like  circum- 
stances, into  cinchonicine , substances  similar  to  them,  but 
amorphous ; and  he  also  finds  that  quinidine  and  cinchonidine 
are  converted  into  the  same  isomeric  substances,  quinicine  and 
cinchonicine.  According  to  Pasteur,  quinine  and  quinidine 
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strike  green  with  chlorine  and  ammonia,  but  cinchonine  or 
cinchonidine  do  not,  and  that  the  alkaloids  usually  designated 
quinidine  commonly  consist  chiefly  of  cinchonidine. 

An  alkaloid  Aricina  (C20H12  N03T)  was  found  by  Pelletier 
in  Arica  bark ; it  has  not,  however,  been  rediscovered,  and 
some  doubts  exist  with  regard  to  it.  Guibourt  has  obtained 
cinchonia,  not  aricina,  from  the  same  bark. 

The  substance  known  by  the  name  of  quinoidine  consists  of 
resinous  and  colouring  matters,  with  the  above  alkaloids  more 
or  less  changed  by  the  processes  they  have  been  subjected  to  ; 
it  is  obtained  from  the  liquors  from  which  the  disulphate  of 
quina  has  been  crystallised ; it  was  from  this  substance  that 
Liebig  obtained  his  amorphous  quinine,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  quinicine  of  Pasteur. 

The  salts  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  commonly  used  in  me- 
dicine, are  as  follow : — 

Quixm  Disulphas,  or  the  Disulphate  of  Quinine  (formula 
C38H22N204,H0,S03+ 7HO),  in  snow-white  feathery  crys- 
tals, requiring  for  solution  about  60  parts  of  strong  spirit,  and 
750  parts  of  water;  and  the  watery  solution,  treated  with  chlo- 
rine, and  ammonia,  gives  the  green  test  before  noticed,  and  also 
exhibits  fluorescence  ; it  has  all  the  characters  of  a neutral  salt. 

Cinchonia  Disulphas,  or  Disulphate  of  Cinchonia  (C3S  H22 
H2  02,  HO,  S03  -f-  2HO),  occurs  in  prisms,  often  of  considerable 
size,  requiring  for  solution  about  6 parts  of  strong  spirit  and  54 
parts  of  water : the  solution  is  not  fluorescent,  and  does  not  give 
the  test  with  chlorine  and  ammonia. 

Quinidine  Disulphas,  or  Disulphate  of  Quinidine  (C36  H22 
H2  02,  HO,  S03  -f-  6HO),  in  acicular  shining  crystals,  requiring 
2 parts  of  spirit  and  130  parts  of  water  for  solution ; the  solution 
is  not  fluorescent,  and  does  not  give  the  green  colour  with 
chlorine  and  ammonia. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Valerianate  of  Quina,  described  un- 
der Valerian ; the  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine,  a salt  in  which 
quinine  replaces  the  ammonia  of  the  ammonio-citrate,  and 
which  should  contain  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  ; also  an 
Arsenite  of  Quinine,  are  occasionally  employed  in  medicine, 
but  the  special  value  of  which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  above 
alkaloids  also  form  with  acids  what  are  named  neutral,  but 
in  reality  acid  salts,  and  when  the  ordinary  sulphates  are  ad- 
ministered, dissolved  in  excess  of  their  acid,  as  they  usually  are, 
such  salts  are  produced.  Tartrates,  Phosphates , Citrates,  Tan- 
nates,  and  various  other  compounds,  have  been  occasionally  pro- 
posed as  medicines. 

Off.  Prep,  Of  the  BarJcs,  Decoctum  Cinchona,  Lond.  Decoc- 
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tion  of  (Yellow)  Bark.  (Yellow  bark,  bruised,  3X;  distilled 
water,  Oj.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a lightly  covered  vessel,  and 
strain  the  liquor  while  hot.) 

Decoctum  Cinchona  Pallida,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Pale 
Bark.  (Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  Decoction 
of  Cinchona.) 

Decoctum  Cinchona]  Rubra],  Lond.  Decoction  of  Red 
Bark.  (Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  Decoc- 
tion of  Cinchona.) 

Extractum  Cinchona],  Lond.  Extract  of  (Yellow)  Bark. 
(Yellow  cinchona,  coarsely  bruised,  tbiij  ; distilled  water,  Ovj. 
Add  four  pints  of  water  to  the  cinchona,  and  stir  constantly 
with  a spatula  until  the  bark  has  become  soaked ; macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  strain  through  linen.  Macerate  that 
which  remains  in  the  rest  of  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  strain ; then  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  a proper 
consistence.) 

Extractum  Cinchona]  Pallida],  Lond.  Extract  of  Pale 
Bark.  (Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  under 
Extract  of  Cinchona  Bark.) 

Extractum  Cinchona]  Rubra],  Lond.  Extract  of  Red  Bark. 
(Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  Extract  of  - 
Cinchona.) 

Infusum  Cinchona],  Lond.  Infusion  of  (Yellow)  Bark. 
(Yellow  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  §j  ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Infusum  Cinchona]  Spissatum,  Lond.  Concentrated  Infusion 
of  (Yellow)  Bark.  (Yellow  cinchona  bark,  coarsely  bruised, 
Ibiij  ; distilled  water,  Ovj  ; rectified  spirit,  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary.  Macerate  the  cinchona  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Extract  of  Cinchona,  and  strain.  Evaporate 
the  mixed  infusions,  to  a fourth  part,  in  a water-bath,  and  set 
aside  that  the  dregs  may  settle.  Pour  off*  the  clear  liquor, 
and  strain  the  remainder  ; then  mix,  and  again  evaporate 
until  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquor  be  1*200 ; to  this,  when  cooled, 
drop  in  the  spirit  by  degrees,  so  that  three  fluid  drachms 
may  be  added  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  the  liquor.  Lastly,  set 
aside  the  liquor  for  tAven'ty  days,  that  the  dregs  may  entirely 
subside.) 

Infusum  Cinchona]  Pallida],  Lond.  Infusion  of  Pale  Bark. 
(Prepare  this  as  directed  for  Infusion  of  Cinchona.) 

Infusum  Cinchona]  Pallida]  Spissatum,  Lond.  Concentrated 
Infusion  of  Pale  Bark.  (Prepare  this  as  directed  for  Concen- 
trated Infusion  of  Cinchona.) 

Tinctura  Cinchona],  Lond.  Tincture  of  (Yellow)  Bark, 
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(Yellow  cinchona,  bruised,  Jviij  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate 
for  seven  days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Cinchona  Pallida,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Pale  Bark. 
(Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  directed  for  Tinc- 
ture of  Cinchona.) 

Tinctura  Cinchona  Composite,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture 
of  (Pale)  Bark.  (Pale  cinchona,  bruised,  Jiv;  rind  of  orange, 
dried,  §iij  ; serpentary,  bruised,  3vj  > saffron  3U  ; cochineal, 
bruised,  3j  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then 
press  and  strain.) 

Of  Quina.  Tinctura  Quin,®  Composita,  Lond.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Quinine.  (Disulphate  of  quinine,  3v  3j  ; tincture 
of  orange,  Oij.  Digest  for  seven  days,  or  until  the  quinine  is 
dissolved,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Cinchona  barks  owe  their  efficacy  chiefly  to 
the  alkaloids  contained  in  them,  but  an  influence  is  also  derived 
from  the  cincho-tannic  acid  and  red  cinchonic,  which  produce 
a slight  difference  of  action  between  the  barks  and  the  alkaloids 
derived  from  them.  Given  in  small  doses,  bark  causes  an  in- 
crease of  appetite,  especially  in  weak  patients,  and  at  the 
same  time  improves  the  condition  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems ; hence  the  improvement  of  the  blood  and  general 
health  ; it  may,  therefore,  be  well  designated  a tonic.  Its  power 
in  bracing  up  the  system  is  also  seen  in  the  check  given  to  the 
colliquative  sweating  occurring  in  extreme  debility.  Bark  also 
produces  a peculiar  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary  power  which  it  possesses  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  certain  diseases,  characterised  by  a 
periodical  recurrence  of  their  symptoms,  as  ague,  the  different 
forms  of  neuralgia,  and  certain  inflammatory  affections  : how 
this  effect  is  produced  is  at  present  unknown.  Bark  acts 
also  as  an  astringent,  and  this  property,  combined  with  the 
tonic  and  anteperiodic  powers,  is  often  of  much  therapeutic 
value. 

In  large  doses  bark  causes  disagreeable,  sometimes  even 
serious  symptoms,  as  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  even 
vomiting,  headache,  throbbings  in  the  head,  noise  in  ears,  and 
occasionally  deafness  and  coma. 

Bark  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  many  diseases. 

In  atonic  dyspepsia , as  a stomachic,  is  most  valuable  in 
cases  where  the  indigestion  results  from  a want  of  tone  in  the 
general  system,  such  as  occasionally  occurs  in  the  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases,  also  in  some  forms  of  gastrodynia  of  a 
neuralgic  and  intermittent  character. 

In  atonic  conditions  of  the  general  system,  as  a tonic,  to 
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improve  the  tone  of  the  muscles,  check  too  great  perspiration 
and  abnormal  mucous  discharges  if  present : it  is  useful  also  in 
scrofula  and  other  forms  of  cachexia,  and  in  gangrene  arising 
from  want  of  tone  in  the  habit;  also  in  some  low  forms  of 
chronic  inflammation. 

It  is,  however,  in  intermittent  fevers  that  its  efficacy  is  most 
strongly  marked,  and  perhaps  no  remedy  in  the  list  of  the 
Materia  Medica  has  obtained  such  repute  in  the  treatment  of 
these  fevers.  Bark  may  be  given  in  two  ways ; either  in  a very 
large  dose,  a short  time  before  the  expected  paroxysm,  or  in 
small  doses,  frequently  continued,  during  the  whole  of  the 
interval  between  the  paroxysms:  sometimes  the  first  method 
is  at  once  effectual,  but  there  is  some  fear  of  producing  unplea- 
sant symptoms  from  the  amount  of  the  dose ; the  second  method 
is  also,  as  a rule,  quite  successful,  and  without  hazard. 

Bark  has  been  found  useful  in  all  the  different  varieties  of 
quotidian,  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  and  also  in  the  remittent 
fevers  occurring  in  hot  and  damp  climates,  as  on  some  parts  of 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  &c.  In  continued  fevers  its  value  is  some- 
what questionable. 

Externally  bark  acts  as  an  astringent  and  antiseptic : it  is  often 
made  use  of  as  an  application  to  unhealthy  ulcers,  sprinkled  in 
the  form  of  powder  on  the  part,  also  in  the  form  of  gargle  in 
putrid  sore  throats,  and  applied  to  spongy  gums,  as  a dentifrice. 

Action  of  Cinchona  Acids. 

Cinchotannic  acid  and  Bed  Cinchonic  produce  astringent 
effects  upon  the  system. 

The  action  of  Kinic  and  Kinovic  acids  is  unknown. 

Action  of  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids. 

Quina,  or  any  salt  of  this  alkaloid,  produces  all  the  effects  of 
yellow  cinchona  bark,  except  that  it  is  not  astringent ; it  may 
be  given  in  all  cases  where  bark  is  indicated — generally  with 
some  advantage  over  bark  itself,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  dose  required,  and  its  little  liability  to  disturb  the  stomach  : 
the  only  exceptions  would  be,  cases  of  great  debility  of  the 
system,  with  excessive  weakness  of  the  circulation  and  increased 
secretions ; in  these  the  Galenical  preparations  of  cinchona  barks 
appear  at  times  to  be  preferable. 

Cinchonia  is  generally  supposed  to  have  a similar  action  to 
quina,  differing  only  in  degree,  and  regarded  as  much  weaker  : 
that  it  possesses  antiperiodic  powers  is  undoubted,  whether 
equal  to  quina,  or  not,  requires  still  to  be  determined.  The 
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author  has  had  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  peculiar  effects 
often  result  from  cinchonia  salts,  which  are  not  produced  by  the 
same  amount  of  the  corresponding  salts  of  quina. 

Quinidina  appears  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  quina,  but 
whether  equal  in  power  has  not  been  yet  determined. 

Action  of  the  different  Jcinds  of  Cinchona  Barks. 

No  very  well  marked  difference  in  the  action  of  the  different 
barks  has  yet  been  established : there  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  their  effects  depend  on  the  alkaloids  contained  in  them,  and 
consequently  any  peculiarity  of  the  bark  would  be  that  of  the 
prevailing  alkaloid. 

As  a rule,  quina  exists  in  large  quantities  in  yellow  bark, 
cinchona  in  pale  barks,  and  the  red  variety  is  stated  to  contain 
about  equal  amounts  of  the  two  alkaloids.  According  to  results 
of  recent  examinations,  collected  in  the  form  of  a table  by  the 
late  Dr.  Pereira, 

Yellow  or  Calisaya  barks  yield  from  ^ggg  to  jjgg  of  quinine  ; 

Pale  or  Loxa  barks,  from  about  jggg  to  gggg  of  alkaloids,  chiefly 
cinchonine  or  quinidine,  with  a little  quinine ; 

Best  red  barks,  jggg  of  quinine,  and  ^ggg  of  cinchonine  ; 

Gray  or  Huanuco  barks,  from  ^g  to  jJJg  alkaloids,  chiefly 
consisting  of  cinchonine  and  quinidine,  with  occasionally  some 
quinine. 

j Dose.  Of  any  cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  gr.x  to  3j  ; of  the 
decoctions,  f.  Jj  to  f.  Jij  ; of  the  extracts,  gr.v  to  31$;  of  the 
infusions,  f.  Jj  to  f.  Jij  ; of  the  inspissated  infusions,  Ji{xx  to  f.  3j ; 
of  the  tinctures  (simple  or  compound),  f.  3j  to  f.  3ij  ; of  disulphate 
of  quinine,  gr.j  to  gr.  x,  or  even  3j  ; of  compound  tincture  of 
quinine,  3j  to  3U  ; of  disulphate  of  cinchonine,  gr.j  to  3j ; of 
disulphate  of  quinidine,  gr.j  to  3j. 

In  intermittents,  or  when  the  dose  of  bark  is  required  to  be 
large,  the  salts  of  quina  or  cinchonia  are  preferred ; powdered 
bark  was  formerly  given  in  such  cases,  but  is  apt  to  disagree 
with  the  stomach,  causing  nausea  and  vomiting : the  inspissated 
infusions  might  be  made  use  of,  but  their  strength  is  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  bark  made  use  of  in  their 
preparation,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  all  the  Galenical  pre- 
parations made  with  water,  the  solvent  powers  of  that  fluid  being 
unequal  to  abstract  all  the  principles  from  the  bark. 

Adulteration  of  Cinchona  Barks.  Inferior  non-officinal  cin- 
chona barks  may  be  substituted  for  the  officinal,  and  barks  of 
other  species  may  be  sold  for  those  of  the  genus  Cinchona : these 
are  distinguished  by  their  physical  characters,  and  by  finding 
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the  presence  and  amount  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  contained  in 
them.  The  structure  of  the  bark  affords  some  test  of  its  value, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  the  bark,  which  exhibits  when  fractured 
a homogeneous  texture,  with  a large  amount  of  short  fusiform 
ligneous  fibres,  uniformly  distributed  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
contains  a large  amount  of  quinine  : this  is  the  character  of  true 
Calisaya  barks.  Barks  rich  in  quinine  generally  contain  much 
lime,  and  the  strong  infusions  are  precipitated  by  sulphate 
of  soda  ; which  is  not  the  case  with  the  barks  yielding  cin- 
chonine. The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
tannin.  Many  methods  of  ascertaining  the  per  centage  of  alka- 
loids have  been  proposed ; a simple  and  apparently  correct  one 
is  that  of  M.  Rabourdin: — Take  a given  quantity,  say  250  grains, 
of  the  bark,  exhaust  it  thoroughly  by  boiling  in  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid ; then  render  the  filtered  solution  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash,  and  shake  the  whole  with  about 
f.  § fk  of  chloroform  for  a few  minutes ; the  chloroform  should 
remove  the  whole  of  the  bitterness  from  the  solution ; if  the 
supernatant  fluid  is  removed,  the  chloroform  washed  with  a 
little  water,  and  the  washings  decanted  off,  the  alkaloids  will  be 
left  after  evaporation.  The  different  alkaloids  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  ether. 

Of  Disulphate  of  Quinine.  On  account  of  the  high  price  of 
this  salt,  many  adulterations  have  been  practised.  Disulphates 
of  cinchonine  and  quinidine,  salicine,  sugar  of  milk , cane  sugar , 
mannite , starch,  and  stearic  acid,  form  the  most  frequent  organic 
adulterations ; and  sulphate  of  lime,  precipitated  to  imitate  the 
quina  salt,  chalk,  magnesia,  and  boracic  acid,  are  among  the 
most  frequent  inorganic  additions.  These  latter  are  readily 
detected  by  not  dissolving  in  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of 
boracic  acid,  and  by  heating  the  suspected  salt  on  a piece  of 
platinum  foil,  where  they  remain  as  an  ash,  the  nature  of  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  various  tests  for  these  substances : the 
organic  impurities  are  more  difficult  of  detection;  cinchonine 
and  quinidine  can  be  discovered  by  the  different  solubilities  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  salicine,  by  the  blood-red  colour  pro- 
duced by  sulphuric  acid ; the  sugars,  by  the  solution  of  the  salt, 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  alkaloids  by  means  of  an  alkali, 
being  sweet ; starch,  by  striking  blue  with  iodine ; and  stearic 
acid,  by  not  dissolving  in  dilute  acids.  Boracic  acid,  if  present, 
gives  to  its  alcoholic  solution  the  property  of  imparting  a green 
tinge  to  flame.  The  London  College  gives  a quantitative  test, 
which,  however,  only  refers  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid, 
viz.,  that  100  grains  should  yield,  with  chloride  of  barium,  26 ’6 
grains  of  dry  sulphate  of  baryta. 
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Ipecacuanha  Lond.  The  root  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia;  growing  chiefly  in  the  Brazils, 
and  sent  from  Kio  Janeiro. 

Description.  Annulated  or  Brazilian  Ipecacuanha,  as  it  is 
named  to  distinguish  it  from  another  kind,  called  Striated 
or  Peruvian  Ipecacuanha,  the  produce  of  Psychotria  emetica, 
is  in  the  form  of  contorted  pieces,  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  length,  about  the  size  of  a small  quill,  knotted,  having 
very  deep  circular  fissures  extending  down  to  the  woody  axis, 
and  giving  the  appearance  of  a series  of  ash-coloured  rings, 
strung  on  a white  cord.  The  odour  of  ipecacuanha  is  slight,  but 
disagreeable ; the  taste  bitter,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acrid : it 
breaks  easily,  with  a resinous  fracture. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Ipecacuanha  contains  an  alkaloid,  emetina 
(C35  H25  NOg),  separable  as  a whitish  amorphous  powder,  of 
a bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  water,  and 
^precipitated  by  tannin  ; also  a peculiar  acid,  ceyhaelic  or  ipeca- 
cuanha acid  (C14  H8  06),  allied  to  catachuic  and  kinic  acids, 
formerly  thought  to  be  gallic  acid,  and  striking  green,  with 
the  persalts  of  iron;  gum,  starch,  and  waxy  matter  are  also 
present  in  the  root.  Water,  spirit,  and  wine  take  up  the  active 
part,  namely,  the  salt  of  emetina. 

Off.  Prep.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus,  Lond.  Com- 
pound Powder  of  Ipecacuanha.  (Powdered  ipecacuanha, 
powdered  opium,  each,  3j ; powdered  sulphate  of  potash,  Jj. 
Mix.)  One  grain  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  are  contained  in  ten 
grains  of  this  powder. 

Pilula  Ipecacuanha  cum  ScillI.,  Lond.  Pill  of  Ipecacuanha 
with  Squill.  (Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  3iij  ; squill, 
freshly  powdered,  ammoniacum,  powdered,  each,  3j ; treacle,  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary.  Beat  all  together,  to  form  a mass.) 

Yinum  Ipecacuanha,  Lond.  Ipecacuanha  Wine.  (Ipecacu- 
anha, bruised,  §ijft  ; sherry  wine,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days, 
and  strain.) 

Ipecacuanha  is  contained  also  in  Pil.  Conii  Comp. 

Therapeutics.  Ipecacuanha  in  large  medicinal  doses  acts  as 
an  emetic,  not  so  speedy  as  sulphate  of  zinc  or  mustard ; at  the 
same  time  it  is  more  depressing,  less  so,  however,  than  tartar 
emetic  : in  smaller  doses,  short  of  inducing  either  nausea  or 
vomiting,  it  becomes  absorbed  and  acts  upon  the  different 
mucous  surfaces,  especially  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  is,  therefore,  expectorant,  and  some- 
times laxative;  it  also  acts  upon  the  skin  as  a diaphoretic. 
Ipecacuanha  is  well  suited  for  an  emetic  in  chest  affections 
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accompanied  with  fever,  as  in  bronchitis,  phthisis,  and  croup, 
in  which  the  after-expectorant  effect  is  of  great  service;  also 
to  unload  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia  when  of  an  imflammatory 
character.  As  an  expectorant,  in  the  various  forms  of  bronchitic 
disease,  and  on  account  of  its  action  on  the  alimentary  canal, 
it  is  of  value  in  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  for  which 
it  was  at  one  time  held  in  great  estimation ; it  is  also  at  times 
a useful  adjunct  to  purgative  medicines.  As  a diaphoretic  it 
is  frequently  employed  in  catarrhal  affections,  especially  when 
combined  with  opium,  in  the  form  of  Dover’s  powder,  which 
appears  to  increase  its  sudorific  action. 

Ipecacuanha  has  also  been  given  in  agues  before  the  paroxysm, 
to  prevent  or  cut  it  short ; and,  on  account  of  the  sedative  effect 
on  the  vascular  system  which  follows  the  nausea,  in  haemorrhages 
of  various  kinds.  Some  individuals  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  ipecacuanha,  the  effluvia  from  the  powdered 
drug  being  sufficient  to  cause  sneezing,  cough,  and  a species  of 
asthma. 

Dose.  Of  ipecacuanha  (powdered),  as  an  emetic,  gr.  xv  to  3D; 
as  an  expectorant,  &c.,  gr.|  to  gr.ij  : of  vinum  ipecacuanhae,  as 
an  emetic,  f.3iij  to  f.3vj ; as  an  expectorant,  ipv  to  Tffxl : of  pil. 
ipecacuanhae  cum  scilla,  gr.v  to  gr.x.  The  dose  of  pulv.  ipeca- 
cuanhae comp,  depends  on  the  amount  of  opium  desirable  to 
administer  rather  than  on  the  ipecacuanha. 

Adulteration.  Striated  ipecacuanha,  above  alluded  to,  and 
other  roots,  have  occasionally  been  mixed  with  or  substituted 
for  ipecacuanha. 


Caffeine,  a principle  obtained  from  coffee,  or  the  berry  of 
Caffea  Arabica,  a plant  belonging  to  the  order  Cinchonaceae, 
contained  also  in  tea  and  Ilex  Parguensis  or  Paraguay  tea, 
Paulinia  sorbilis,  and  other  plants  used  by  different  nations  to 
form  beverages,  has  also  been  employed  in  medicine.  When 
pure,  Caffeine  or  Tlieine  forms  beautiful  silky  prisms,  soluble  in 
wTater,  alcohol,  and  ether,  precipitated  by  tannin,  and  sublimes 
when  heated.  Composition  (C8  H5  IST2  02). 

Given  internally,  Caffeine  or  a strong  infusion  containing  it 
acts  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system,  producing  restlessness, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  other  nervous  symptoms.  Caffeine 
also  appears  to  possess  the  power  of  checking,  in  some  measure, 
the  changes  or  metamorphoses  of  the  animal  body,  shown  by 
the  diminished  formation  of  urea,  which  takes  place  under  its 
employment.  Coffee  and  Caffeine  may  be  given  to  relieve 
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stupor  from  the  use  of  opium  or  other  narcotics,  in  nervous 
headachs,  to  arrest  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in 
hooping-cough,  also  in  some  forms  of  intermittent  affections. 
The  action  of  Caffeine  requires  further  investigation,  as  in  the 
infusions  of  coffee  and  tea  a part  of  the  influence  may  be  due 
to  the  other  constituents  which  are  present. 

Pale  Catechu,  described  under  Catechu , is  derived  from 
TJncaria  Gambia , a tree  belonging  to  this  order. 


VALERIANACEJE. 

Valeriana  Bond.  The  root  of  Yaleriana  officinalis,  the 
Wild  Herb;  Lin.  Syst.,  Triandria  Monogynia ; indigenous. 

Description.  As  met  with,  it  consists  of  a short  tuberose 
root,  with  numerous  radicles ; of  a light  brown  colour,  a strong 
characteristic  and  disagreeable  odour,  and  acrid,  camphoraceous, 
but  nauseous  taste. 

Prop.  Comp.  Valerian  root  owes  its  properties  to  a volatile 
oil  and  valerianic  acid  ; resinous,  extractive,  and  gummy  matters 
are  also  present.  Volatile  oil  of  valerian,  sp.  gr.  0’94,  has  a 
light  greenish  colour,  and  the  odour  of  valerian ; it  consists  of 
valerole  (C12  H10  02),  a hydrocarbon  Borneene  (C10  Hs),  and  a 
camphor  (C20  H1S  02),  isomeric  with  Borneo  camphor : the 
valerole  by  exposure  oxidates,  and  is  converted  into  the  peculiar 
acid  which  is  contained  in  the  root. 

Valerianic  acid  (C10  H9  03-|-H0)  can  be  procured  in  small 
quantities  from  the  root  by  distillation  with  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid;  it  forms  an  oily  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0*9,  with  the  intense 
odour  of  valerian ; forms  salts  with  the  metallic  bases,  most  of 
them  crystalline.  This  acid  can  also  be  formed,  and  much 
more  economically,  by  oxidating  Fusel  oil  or  amylic  alcohol 
(C10Hi:l  O-J-HO),  obtained  during  the  latter  part  of  the  process 
of  obtaining  spirit  from  corn  or  potatoes,  by  means  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol ; valerianic  acid  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  amylic  alcohol  as  acetic  acid  to  common  alcohol. 
Some  valerianates  are  used  in  medicine. 

Valerianate  of  Zinc  (C10  H9  03  -f-  Zn  0)  occurs  in  pearly 
crystalline  scales,  with  strong  odour  and  taste ; soluble  in  alcohol, 
sparingly  so  in  cold  water. 

Valerianate  of  Quina  (C10  Hg  03  + Qn+2  HO)  forms  white 
silky  needles,  of  strong  odour  and  taste;  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
sparingly  so  in  water,  especially  when  cold ; is  decomposed  by 
heat  with  escape  of  valerianic  acid.  These  two  salts  are  officinal 
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in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  and  processes  are  given  to  form 
them  from  the  valerianate  of  soda,  which  is  directed  to  be 
made  from  fusel  oil  or  amylic  alcohol. 

Valerianate  of  Iron  is  sometimes  made;  it  occurs  as  a 
brownish-red  powder. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Valerians,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Yalerian. 
(Valerian  5D  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate  for  half  an 
hour  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Valerians,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Yalerian.  (Yalerian, 
bruised,  ; proof  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then 
press  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Valerians  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Yalerian.  (Yalerian,  bruised,  Jv ; aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days ; press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Yalerian  acts  as  a stimulant,  and  powerful 
antispasmodic,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  treatment  of 
the  various  symptoms  occurring  in  hysterical  subjects,  as  spasm, 
hemicrania,  globus,  palpitation,  &c. : it  has  also  been  found 
useful  in  some  cases  of  chorea,  epilepsy,  hypochondriasis,  and, 
as  an  adjunct  to  tonics,  in  intermittents.  Eecently  the  vale- 
rianates of  zinc,  quina,  and  also  of  iron,  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  medicine.  That  they  are  efficacious  combinations 
in  cases  where  zinc,  quina,  or  iron  is  indicated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; but  as  yet  there  is  a want  of  proof  of  their  being  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  compounds  of  these  bases  given  with  the 
Galenical  preparations  of  valerian. 

Dose.  Of  valerian,  in  powder,  gr.  xv  to  3^ ; of  infusum 
Valerianae,  f.3j  to  f.Jij  ; of  tinctura  valerianae,  f-3j  to  f.3ij ; of 
tinctura  valerian,  comp.,  f.3D  to  f.3jll  i of  valerianate  of  zinc, 
gr.  j to  gr.  iij,  or  more ; of  valerianate  of  quina,  gr.  j to  gr.  iij  ; 
of  valerianate  of  iron,  gr.  j to  gr.  v. 


COMPOSITE 

Inula  Lond.  The  root  of  Inula  Helenium,  or  Elecampane  ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Syngenesia  superflua ; indigenous,  growing  in  damp 
meadows. 

Description.  A thick  elongated  root,  brown  externally,  but 
light  yellow  within,  having  an  aromatic  odour  and  taste. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Contains  a peculiar  camphor-like  body, 
helenine  (C15  H10  02),  crystallising  in  white  needles ; insoluble 
in  water ; a bitter  extractive,  soluble  in  water ; a peculiar  starch 
striking  yellow  with  iodine,  called  Inulin  (C24;  H21  021). 

N 
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Off.  Prep.  None;  but  it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  Con- 
fectio  Piperis. 

Therapeutics . Stimulant ; thought  to  be  tonic,  expectorant, 
and  diaphoretic.  Seldom  used  now,  was  formerly  given  in  the 
exanthemata,  coughs,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  root  3D  to  3b  or  more. 


Pyre  thrum  Lond.  The  root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  or 
Pellitory  of  Spain ; Lin.  Syst.,  Syngenesia  superflua ; growing  in 
Barbary,  Spain,  and  the  Levant. 

Description.  A fusiform  root,  cut  into  cylindrical  pieces  two 
or  three  inches  long,  dark  brown  in  colour,  spotted  black. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  contains  at  least  two  resins,  one  of  which 
has  been  named  Pyrethric  acid  ; an  acrid  oil,  and  tannin. 

Therapeutics.  A topical  irritant,  causing  pricking  in  the 
mouth  and  flow  of  saliva  and  buccal  mucus ; it  is  used  as  a 
masticatory  in  paralysis  of  parts  about  the  mouth. 


Absinthium  Lond.  The  flowering  herb  of  Artemisia 
Absinthium,  or  Wormwood;  Lin.  Syst.,  Syngenesia  superflua; 
indigenous,  growing  in  thickets  and  mountainous  places. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  bundles  of  the  dried  herbs,  having 
a silky  touch,  disagreeable  odour,  and  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  plant  yields  its  bitterness  to  water  and 
spirit,  and  contains  a volatile  oil  (C20  H16  02),  green  in  colour, 
with  the  odour  of  the  plant,  also  a bitter  extract  yielding  absin- 
tkine  (C16  Hi:l  05),  and  absinthic  acid.  The  absinthine  is  the 
bitter  principle. 

Therapeutics.  A powerful  bitter  stomachic  and  tonic,  useful 
in  atonic  dyspepsia  ; it  has  also  been  reputed  to  be  anthelmintic. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder  3j  to  Qij.  It  may  be  infused  with 
advantage  (Jj  to  Oj),  of  which  f.Jj  to  f.Jij  may  be  given.  It 
strikes  blue  with  iron  salts. 


Santonin.  A crystalline  principle  obtained  from  Artemisia 
santonica,  A.  contra,  and  probably  other  species  of  Artemisia. 
The  partially  expanded  flowers,  broken  tops,  small  leaves,  &c., 
known  as  the  Semen  contra,  or  worm  seeds,  were  formerly 
officinal  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Santonin  occurs  in 
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brilliant,  white,  four-sided,  flat  prisms, — tasteless,  odourless; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol : the  crystals 
become  yellow  by  exposure  to  light:  formula  (C30  H1S  06) : it  has 
the  nature  of  a crystalline  resin  with  slight  acid  properties; 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  succinic  acid. 

Therapeutics.  The  action  is  anthelmintic,  and  it  forms  a 
pleasant  vermifuge  for  children. 

Dose.  From  4 to  6 grains. 

T4 

Anthemis  Lond.  The  flower  of  Anthemis  nobilis,  or 
Chamomile ; Lin.  Syst.,  Syngenesia  superflua ; indigenous, 
growing  in  pastures  on  gravel. 

Anthemidis  Oleum  (Ariglicum)  Lond.  The  oil  distilled 
from  the  flower. 

Description.  The  flowers  may  be  either  single  or  double, 
consisting  of  a yellow  convex  disk  and  white  rays ; the  florets 
of  the  ray  are  numerous,  white,  and  three-toothed;  those  of 
the  disk,  yellow ; by  cultivation  many  of  the  latter  are  con- 
verted into  white  ray  florets,  and  the  flower  is  then  said  to  be 
double. 

Prop.  Comp.  The  flowers  contain  a volatile  oil,  Oleum 
Anthemidis,  of  a blue  colour,  becoming  yellowish  by  age; 
sp.  gr.  0'91 ; probably  is  a mixture  of  a hydrocarbon  (C20  H16), 
the  real  volatile  oil,  united  with  a substance  resembling  valerianic 
acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Anthemidis,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Chamo- 
mile. (Chamomile  flowers  3V  > boiling  distilled  water  Oj. 
Macerate  for  ten  minutes  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

An  extract  of  chamomile  is  contained  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Therapeutics.  Chamomile  is  an  aromatic  stomachic  and  tonic: 
in  large  doses,  especially  in  the  form  of  a warm  infusion,  it  acts 
as  an  emetic ; it  is  used  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  also  to  assist  the 
action  of  emetics.  It  is  thought  to  be  an  antiperiodic.  The  oil 
is  stimulant  and  carminative,  a useful  adjunct  to  purgatives. 

Dose.  Of  the  infusion,  f.Jj  to  f.^iv;  of  the  oil,  up  j to  upv  ; 
of  the  extract,  Edin.,  gr.  v upwards.  The  extract  forms  a useful 
adjunct  to  stomachic  and  other  pills. 

Taraxacum  Lond . The  recent  root  of  Taraxacum  Dens 
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leonis  or  Common  Dandelion ; Lin.  Syst.,  Syngenesia  sequalis  ; 
indigenous. 

Description.  The  root  is  tapering  and  branched,  yielding  a 
milky  juice  when  cut;  of  a light  brown  colour  externally,  white 
within  ; of  a sweetish  bitter  taste. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  juice  contains  resinous  matters,  sugar, 
gum,  and  a bitter  extractive,  from  which  a crystalline  principle 
named  Taraxacine  has  been  obtained,  bitter  in  taste ; soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  sparingly  so  in  cold.  Mannite  sugar 
has  been  also  extracted,  but  whether  it  is  a product  of  the 
fermentation  of  the  juice  or  root  is  as  yet  undecided. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Taraxaci,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Dan- 
delion. (Bruised  dandelion  Jiv  ; distilled  water  OjG.  Boil 
down  to  a pint,  and  filter.) 

Extractum  Taraxaci,  Lone.  Extract  of  Dandelion.  (Pre- 
pare this  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  extract  of  liquorice.) 

Therapeutics.  The  value  of  taraxacum  as  a remedy  is  a 
matter  which  admits  of  some  doubt.  It  is  supposed  to  have  a 
specific  action  on  the  liver,  modifying  and  increasing  its  secre- 
tion ; hence  its  widely  spread  use  in  hepatic  diseases,  more 
particularly  when  attended  with  an  habitually  engorged  state 
of  the  vessels  of  that  viscus.  Given  for  some  time,  it  is  thought 
to  act  as  an  alterative  on  that  organ.  In  dropsies  from  hepatic 
obstruction,  it  is  generally  administered  in  combination  with  a 
purgative. 

Dose.  Of  decoctum  taraxaci,  f.^j  to  f.Jij  ; of  extractum 
taraxaci,  gr.x  to  3j- 


E^actuca  Lond.  The  flowering  plant  of  Lactuca  sativa,  the 
Garden  Lettuce ; Lin.  Syst.,  Syngenesia  sequalis ; indigenous. 

Lactuearhim  Edin.  Dub.  The  inspissated  juice  of  Lactuca 
sativa  and  of  Lactuca  virosa,  the  Wild  Lettuce. 

Description.  The  lettuce  is  too  familiar  to  need  description. 
Lactucarium,  which  is  prepared  by  pressing  out  the  milky 
juice  of  the  flowering  herbs  and  afterwards  inspissating  with  a 
gentle  heat,  occurs  in  small  masses  or  lumps  of  a brown  colour, 
with  an  odour  very  similar  to  opium,  and  a bitter  taste.  It  is 
obtained  in  much  larger  quantities  from  L.  virosa  than  from 
L.  sativa. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Lactucarium  yields  to  alcohol  a bitter 
extractive  matter;  it  is  also  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  A 
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crystalline  substance,  Lactucerine  (C40  H34;  05),  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water,  has  been  extracted  from 
lactucarium,  forming  42  per  cent,  of  the  fresh  drug ; and  two 
other  substances,  Lactucic  acid  and  Lactucine,  soluble  in  water, 
the  latter  being  crystalline  and  resembling  mannite. 

Off.  Prep.  Of  Lactuce  Sativa.  Extractum  Lactuca:,  Lond. 
Extract  of  Lettuce.  (Prepare  this  as  directed  for  extract  of 
aconite.) 

A tincture  and  lozenge  of  lactucarium  are  contained  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Therapeutics.  The  lettuce  appears  to  possess  some  narcotic 
powers,  and  has  been  occasionally  eaten  at  bed-time  to  produce 
this  effect.  The  extract  and  lactucarium  are  generally  employed 
by  the  physician,  and  have  been  prescribed,  in  cases  in  which 
opium  disagrees  with  the  patient,  to  procure  sleep,  allay  cough, 
&c.  Lettuce  has  certainly  very  feeble  powers  compared  with 
opium,  and  the  author  has  given  3ft  or  3U  of  good  lactucarium 
without  noticing  any  decided  narcotic  property  from  its  adminis- 
tration. The  extract  contains  much  less  of  the  peculiar  principles 
than  lactucarium. 

Dose.  Of  the  extract  or  lactucarium,  gr.v  to  3ft- 


Arnica  U.  S.  The  flowers  of  Arnica  montana ; Lin.  Syst., 
Syngenesia  superflua;  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe. 

Description.  The  flowers  are  of  a dark  yellow  colour,  calyx 
green ; the  ray  florets  ligulate,  much  longer  than  the  calyx ; the 
florets  of  the  disc  tubular. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  flowers,  the  leaves,  and  root  of  this 
plant,  all  of  which  are  often  employed,  have  a peculiar  odour 
when  fresh,  and  are  apt  to  excite  sneezing.  The  active  pro- 
perties are  taken  up  by  water.  In  addition  to  the  common 
constituents  of  plants  it  contains  a volatile  oil  and  a bitter 
principle  identical  with  cytisin : a volatile  alkaloid , resembling 
lobelina,  has  also  been  procured  therefrom. 

Therapeutics.  Given  internally,  arnica  acts  as  an  irritant  on 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  external  appli- 
cation for  the  discussion  of  tumours,  and  for  sprains  and  bruises. 

Dose.  Externally  the  tincture  is  the  preparation  generally 
employed,  consisting  of  about  two  ounces  of  flowers  to  the 
pint. 
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LOBELIACEAS. 

Xiobelia  Lond.  The  flowering  herb  of  Lobelia  inflata,  Indian 
Tobacco  ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia  ; indigenous  in  the 
United  States. 

Description . The  whole  herb  is  officinal ; it  is  generally  found 
in  oblong,  compressed  cakes. 

Prop.  <£  Comp.  It  has  a peculiar  odour,  and  a burning  taste, 
not  observed  for  a short  time  after  the  substance  has  been 
chewed.  Besides  colouring  matters  and  the  common  con- 
stituents of  plants,  it  contains  a volatile  oil  or  peculiar  acid,  the 
lobelic  acid,  and  an  alkaline  principle,  lobelina.  This  substance 
forms  a yellowish  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  very  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  mineral 
acids ; it  is  probably  the  active  agent  of  the  plant. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Lobelia,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Indian 
Tobacco.  (Indian  tobacco,  powdered,  Jv ; proof  spirit  Oij. 
Macerate  for  seven  days  ; then  press  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Lobelia  JBtherea,  Lond.  Ethereal  Tincture  of 
Lobelia.  (Indian  tobacco,  powdered,  3V ; ether  f.Jxiv;  rectified 
spirit  f.Jxxvj.  Macerate  for  seven  days  ; then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  In  small  doses  it  is  expectorant  and  diapho- 
retic; in  larger,  emetic  or  cathartic.  In  too  large  quantities 
it  produces  much  depression,  nausea,  cold  sweats,  and  even 
death,  preceded  by  convulsions;  it  closely  resembles  tobacco  in 
its  action.  It  has  been  much  lauded  in  attacks  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  and  also  in  other  affections  of  the  air-passages,  attended 
with  dyspnoea.  In  some  cases  it  forms  a useful  adjunct  to 
diuretics. 

« 

Dose.  Of  the  ethereal  tincture  TTjx  to  f.3f$  or  more,  carefully 
watching  any  symptom  of  vascular  depression. 


PYROLACEiE. 

Chimaphila  Lond.  The  herbaceous  part  of  Chimaphila 
umbellata  or  Umbelled  Winter  Green,  called  also  Pyrola;  Lin. 
Syst.,  Decandria  Monogynia;  growing  in  North  America. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  cuneate,  lanceolate,  coarsely 
serrated,  coriaceous,  smooth  and  shining ; green,  when  fresh ; 
when  dry,  yellowish-brown.  The  flowers  form  small  pinkish- 
white  corymbs. 
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Prop.  & Comp.  The  fresh  plant  is  fragrant  when  bruised; 
when  dry,  the  odour  is  not  unlike  tea ; taste  astringent  and  bitter ; 
it  yields  a bitter  extractive  matter,  tannin,  and  perhaps  a trace  of 
gallic  acid.  No  crystalline  principle  has  been  discovered. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Chimaphil^e,  Lond.  Decoction  of 
Winter  Green.  (Winter  green  Jj ; distilled  water  OjD*  Boil 
down  to  a pint,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Tonic,  astringent,  and  diuretic ; now  used 
almost  exclusively  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  bladder,  but  is 
said  to  be  useful  as  a diuretic  in  albuminuria  and  dropsies;  it 
has  also  been  employed  in  scrofula  and  rheumatism. 

Dose.  Of  the  decoction,  f.Jj  to  f . 3 i j . 


ERICACEiE. 

Uva  Ursi  Lond.  The  leaf  of  Arctostaphylos  Uva  Ursi, 
Whortleberry,  Bear-berry  or  Trailing  Arbutus ; Lin.  Syst., 
Decandria  Monogynia ; growing  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  obovate,  obtuse, 
entire,  shining  on  upper  surface,  reticulated  underneath, 
coriaceous  in  consistence. 

Comp.  & Prop.  Taste  astringent,  odour  like  hay  or  tea ; 
contains  tannin  about  35  per  cent.,  with  a trace  of  gallic  acid, 
bitter  extractive,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Uv^  Ursi,  Lond.  Decoction  of 
Whortleberry.  (Whortleberry  §j  ; distilled  water  OjD.  Boil 
down  to  a pint,  and  strain.) 

Extractum  Uv^:  Ursi,  Lond.  Extract  of  Whortleberry. 
(Whortleberry  fbijU  ; boiling  distilled  water,  2 gallons.  Mace- 
rate for  24  hours,  then  boil  down  to  a gallon,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot ; lastly,  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Therapeutics.  An  astringent  and  diuretic,  used  in  vesical 
and  urethral  affections,  as  catarrhus  vesica  (chronic),  to  diminish 
irritability  and  mucous  discharge,  also  in  gleets : sometimes 
employed  in  kidney  affections ; it  may  be  given  with  alkalies  or 
acids. 

Dose.  Of  powder,  gr.x  to  3D  ; of  decoction,  f.Jj  to  f.Jij  ; of 
extract,  gr.  v to  gr.  xv. 

Adulteration.  Leaves  of  Bed  Whortleberry  or  Vaccinium 
Vitis  Idcea  may  be  added,  distinguished  by  being  dotted  and 
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not  reticulated  on  the  under  surface,  and  the  margins  crenated 
also  common  box  leaves,  which  can  be  recognised  by  their  want 
of  astringency. 


STYRACE2E. 

Styrax  Lond.  Storax.  Liquid  balsam  from  uncertain 
plants.  It  seems  however  probable  much  of  the  storax  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  from  Styrax  officinale,  the  Storax  tree ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Decandria  Monogynia ; growing  in  Syria  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Description . It  occurs  in  two  forms : the  liquid  balsam 
(officinal),  of  the  consistence  of  bird-lime,  almost  opaque,  with 
an  aromatic  odour ; and  the  solid  storax,  Styrax  calamita,  in  the 
form  of  masses  which  are  friable,  of  a brownish-red  colour, 
covered  on  the  surface  with  a white  efflorescence  of  benzoic  or 
cinnamic  acid,  and  becoming  soft  and  clammy  with  the  heat  of 
the  hand.  It  is  often  mixed  with  saw-dust,  turpentine,  and 
other  impurities. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  except  the  im- 
purities ; it  contains  a principle  called  styracine  (C60  H2S  06), 
which  appears  to  be  composed  of  cinnamic  acid  (C18  H7  03  ) and 
styrone  (C42  H21  Os  + 3 HO) ; a volatile  oil,  free  cinnamic  acid, 
and  some  resins,  probably  the  products  of  decomposition,  are 
always  present  in  the  storax.  The  presence  of  benzoic  acid  is 
doubtful. 

Off.  Prep.  Styrax  Pra:parata,  Lond.  Prepared  Storax. 
(Storax  Ibj  ; rectified  spirit,  Oiv.  Dissolve  the  storax,  and  strain 
through  linen ; then,  by  means  of  a gentle  heat,  distil  the  greater 
part  of  the  spirit ; evaporate  what  is  left  in  a water-bath  to  a 
proper  consistence). 

Pilula  Styracis  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Pill  of  Storax. 
(Prepared  storax  3vj ; powdered  opium,  saffron,  each  3U* 
Beat  together,  to  form  a mass.) 

Storax  is  contained  in  Tinct.  Benzoini  C. 

Therapeutics.  The  same  as  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu. 

Doses.  Of  the  prepared  resin,  10  grs.  to  3j  ; the  dose  of  the 
compound  pill  depends  on  the  amount  of  opium  desired  to  be 
given. 

Benzoinum  Lond.  A balsam  (indurated  in  the  air)  flowing 
from  the  incised  bark  of  Styrax  Benzoin  or  Benjamin  tree ; 
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Lin.  Syst.,  Decandria  Monogynia ; growing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Acidum  Benzoioum,  Lond.  A crystallised  acid  prepared  from 
gum  benzoin  by  sublimation. 

Description.  Benzoin  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  reddish- 
white  tears,  separate  or  slightly  adherent,  but  more  frequently 
in  masses  consisting  of  the  tears  completely  agglutinated  with  a 
brownish-red  substance ; on  fracture,  it  presents  an  amydaloid 
appearance ; this  forms  Siam  benzoin  : an  inferior  darker  kind, 
called  Calcutta  benzoin,  is  sometimes  met  with.  The  acid  will 
be  described  below. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Benzoin  contains  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
benzoic  acid  ; the  remainder  consists  of  a resin,  partly  soluble 
in  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  liquor  potassae ; by  heat 
the  acid  sublimises,  and  can  be  collected.  Benzoic  acid  (C14  H5 
03  -f-HO),  when  pure,  forms  soft,  feathery,  flexible,  white  crystals, 
with  a pearly  lustre  ; generally  impregnated  with  empyreumatic 
oil,  which  gives  it  a strong  odour ; slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  so  in  rectified  spirit ; dissolved  also  by  solutions  of 
ammonia,  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita,  Lond.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Benzoin.  (Benzoin,  coarsely  powdered,  JiijB  ; pre- 
pared storax  Jijft  ; balsam  of  tolu  $x;  socotrine  or  hepatic 
aloes,  coarsely  powdered,  3v;  rectified  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  and  strain.) 

Benzoic  acid  is  contained  in  Tinct.  Camphoroe  C. 

Therapeutics.  Benzoin  is  a stimulant  expectorant,  formerly 
usual  in  chronic  bronchitic  affections  : externallv  in  the  form  of 
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the  tincture  (Friar’s  Balsam)  it  is  applied  as  a stimulant  to 
ulcers,  and  formerly  to  wounds.  Benzoic  acid , when  taken,  is 
converted  into  and  appears  in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid,  ren- 
dering the  fluid  more  acid  and  somewhat  irritating,  but  not 
diminishing  the  amount  of  uric  acid : it  is  sometimes  useful  in 
catarrhus  vesicse  attended  with  alkaline  urine,  &c. 

Doses.  Of  benzoin,  gr.  x to  3ft  ; of  the  compound  tincture, 
3ft  to  3j ft,  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  or  yolk 
of  egg;  of  benzoic  acid,  grs.  x to  Qj. 
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OLIY^  OLEUM — SAPO. 


OLEACEJE. 

©livae  Oleum  Lond.  Olive  Oil,  expressed  from  the  fruit 
of  Olea  Europaea,  the  European  Olive ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diandria 
Monogynia ; growing  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Eapo  Lond.  Soap.  Made  of  olive  oil  and  soda. 

Sapo  Mollis  Lond l.  Soft  Soap.  Made  of  olive  oil  and 
potash. 

Glycerina  Dub.  Glycerine.  A sweet  principle  separated 
during  saponification. 

Descrip.,  Prop.,  & Comp.  The  olive  fruit,  used  at  dessert,  is 
a smooth,  elliptical,  single-seeded  drupe,  about  f inch  long,  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a dark  violet  colour.  The  oil,  Oleum 
Olivce,  called  also  Salad  oil,  is  of  a pale  straw  or  greenish 
colour,  slight  and  agreeable  odour  and  taste ; sp.  gr.  0’92  ; and 
consists  of  about  12  per  cent,  of  Oleine,  and  28  per  cent,  of 
Margarine  ; it  unites  with  alkalies  and  other  bases,  forming  soaps; 
the  two  alkaline  soaps  being  named  Sapo,  and  Sapo  mollis. 

Sapo,  or  the  combination  of  the  oil  with  soda,  called  also 
hard  soap,  is  white,  or  often  marbled  blue  or  red,  when  of  the 
Castille  variety,  from  a little  iron,  in  the  form  of  the  different 
oxides  ; soluble  in  water,  also  in  alcohol ; the  solutions  are  pre- 
cipitated by  lime,  lead,  and  some  other  metallic  salts : it  is 
composed  of  oleate  and  margarate  of  soda. 

Sapo  Mollis,  the  combination  with  potash,  forms  a yellow, 
transparent,  very  soft  substance,  usually  spotted  with  white 
points,  from  some  crystallisation  having  taken  place ; in  other 
respects  it  agrees  with  soda  soap,  and  is  a compound  of  oleate 
and  margarate  of  potash. 

Glycerine , a substance  which  is  separated,  when  all  ordinary 
fats  and  oils  are  saponified,  from  the  oleine,  margarine,  and 
stearine,  is  a slightly  yellow  syrupy-looking  liquid,  sp.  gr.  1'260, 
very  sweet,  mixing  readily  with  water  and  alcohol : the  watery 
solution  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  nor  does  glycerine  itself 
evaporate  or  dry  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  Its  composition 
is  represented  by  the  formula  (C6  H 7 05+H  0). 

Off.  Prep.  Olive  oil  is  contained  in  many  cerates,  plasters, 
ointments,  and  liniments. 

Of  Sapo.  Ceratum  Saponis  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound 
Soap  Cerate.  (Soap  §x;  wax  §xijf$  • powdered  oxide  of  lead 
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Jxv;  olive  oil  Oj  ; vinegar,  a gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar  with 
the  oxide  over  a slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  until  they  unite  ; 
then  add  the  soap,  and  boil  again  in  a similar  manner,  until  all 
the  moisture  is  evaporated ; lastly,  mix  the  wax  with  these, 
having  previously  melted  it  in  the  oil.) 

Emplastrum  Saponis,  Lond.  Plaster  of  Soap.  (Soap,  sliced, 
Ifeft  ; plaster  of  lead  Ibiij  ; resin  Jj.  Melt  the  plaster  over  a 
slow  fire;  add  the  soap  and  resin;  first  liquefied,  then  constantly 
stirring,  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Linimentum  Saponis,  Lond.  (Soap  ^ijH ; camphor  3X  spirit 
of  rosemary,  f.  jxviij;  distilled  water,  f.  3 ij.  Mix  the  water 
with  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap  and  camphor,  and  macerate, 
frequently  shaking  them  until  they  are  liquefied.) 

Hard  Soap  is  also  contained  in  some  other  liniments. 

Of  Sapo  Mollis.  Pilula  Aloes  cijm  Sapone,  Lond.  Pill  of 
Aloes  with  Soap.  (Extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes  powdered,  soft 
soap,  extract  of  liquorice,  equal  parts;  treacle,  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary.  Beat  the  extract  of  aloes  with  the  soap,  add 
the  remaining  ingredients  ; beat  altogether  to  form  a mass.) 

Pilula  Saponis  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Soap  Pill. 
(Opium  powdered,  liquorice  powdered,  each  3U  > soft  soaP 
3vj.  Beat  all  together,  to  form  a mass.) 

Soft  Soap  is  contained  in  other  preparations,  as  Unguentum 
Sulphuris  Comp.,  Enema  Colocynthidis,  and  many  pill  masses. 

Therapeutics.  Olive  Oil  is  used  in  medicine  internally  as  a 
demulcent  in  the  form  of  emulsion  : it  may  also  be  used  as  an 
enema:  if  taken  in  large  doses  it  is  slightly  laxative,  as  is  the 
case  with  almost  all  fixed  oils  : externally  it  is  much  employed 
in  the  form  of  liniments  as  a lubricating  substance. 

Soaps  act  as  antacids,  but  are  apt  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach  from  the  liberation  of  the  fatty  acids,  especially,  as 
often  happens,  when  not  made  of  olive  oil : they  possess  no 
particular  value  as  internal  remedies,  and  are  more  used  as 
adjuncts  to  other  drugs  in  the  form  of  pill,  when  they  some- 
times favour  solution,  than  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  Soaps 
are  used  in  the  form  of  external  applications,  and  are  more 
valued  for  their  mechanical  effects  than  for  any  special  property 
they  possess. 

Glycerine  is  used  on  account  of  its  physical  properties  as  an 
adjunct  to  lotions  in  skin  diseases,  to  prevent  the  surface 
becoming  dry  ; also  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Wakley  as  a substitute 
for  oil  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  deafness. 

Dose.  Of  olive  oil,  f.  3j  to  f.  Jj,  or  more,  as  a demulcent  or 
laxative ; of  sapo  or  sapo  mollis,  as  an  antacid,  &c.,  gr.  v to  Qj. 
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Adulteration . Soap  made  from  animal  oils  or  fats  and 
potash,  is  very  commonly  made  use  of  in  place  of  the  officinal 
soft  soap,  and  common  hard  soap  is  substituted  for  the  Castile 
variety. 

Manna  Lond.  The  juice  (concreted)  flowing  from  the 
incised  bark  of  Fraxinus  rotundifolia  and  Fraxinus  ornus  1 
Lin.  Syst.,  Diandria  Monogynia ; native  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
It  is  probable  that  both  trees  yield  manna,  and  a similar  sub- 
stance can  be  obtained  from  Fraxinus  excelsior,  when  growing 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

Description.  Manna  of  the  best  description,  called  flaked 
manna,  forms  long  white  pieces  not  unlike  stalactite  masses, 
several  inches  in  length,  and  about  one  inch  broad,  hollowed  out 
and  discoloured  on  the  side  which  was  attached  to  the  tree ; it 
may  also  occur  in  small  masses,  or  tears,  and  when  of  an  inferior 
kind,  in  broken  and  coloured  fragments,  mixed  with  impurities. 
Manna  has  a sweetish  odour  and  taste,  but  it  is  also  rather 
bitter. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Manna  is  readily  soluble  in  water ; it  dis- 
solves also  in  alcohol,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  a peculiar 
sugar,  named  Mannite  (C6  H7  06),  which  crystallises  in  four- 
sided prisms,  is  sweet,  and  differs  from  grape  or  cane  sugar  in 
not  fermenting ; a small  amount  of  hitter  matter  also  exists  in 
manna,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  contained  in  Confectio  Cassias,  and  Syrupus 
Sennae. 

Therapeutics.  A very  mild  laxative,  adapted  for  children  ; 
also,  a pleasant  adjunct  to  some  purgative  draughts:  it  some- 
times causes  flatulence  and  griping. 

Dose.  3j  to  or  more. 

The  leaves  of  Fraxinus  excelsior,  or  Common  Ash,  have  long 
been  used  in  medicine,  but  within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
been  much  extolled  in  Germany  and  France  in  the  treatment  of 
gout  and  rheumatism  ; their  real  composition  is  unknown. 
From  the  author’s  experience  of  their  effects  in  gout,  he  is  not  at 
all  inclined  to  think  highly  of  their  value,  for  in  several  cases 
they  failed  to  afford  the  slightest  alleviation,  when  the  use  of 
other  treatment  was  immediately  followed  by  relief. 


NUX  YOMICA — STKTCHNIA. 
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LOGANIACEiE. 

Nux  Vomica  Lond.  The  seed  of  Strychnos  Nux  Yomica 
Nux  vomica,  or  Koochla  Tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Mono 
gynia ; growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

Strychnia  Lond.  An  alkaloid  prepared  from  Nux  Yomica 
(crystalline). 

Description.  The  fruit  is  a round  berry,  like  an  orange,  filled, 
when  ripe,, with  a jelly-like  pulp,  and  containing  the  seeds,  which 
are  round,  flattened,  and  concavo-convex,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  very  tough  and  horny,  covered  with  a velvety 
down  consisting  of  fine  hairs ; their  colour  is  yellowish-grey, 
with  no  odour,  but  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  alkaloid 
strychnia  is  described  below. 

Prop.  & Comp.  These  seeds  contain  two  alkaloids,  strychnia 
and  brucia,  united  with  a peculiar  acid.  Strychnia  (C42  H22  N2  04) 
crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms  or  octahedra,  requires  about  1000 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  decom- 
posed by  heat,  is  intensely  bitter,  forms  crystalline  salts  with 
acids ; with  bichromate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol  it  gives  a 
beautiful  lake  colour ; is  not  reddened  by  nitric  acid.  Brucia 
(C^q  H26  N2  08)  crystallises  with  eight  equivalents  of  water; 
much  more  soluble  in  water,  but  less  bitter  than  strychnia; 
soluble  in  alcohol ; forms  salts  with  acids  ; it  is  coloured  red  by 
nitric  acid,  but  does  not  give  the  tests  with  the  bichromate. 
Igasauric  or  Strychnic  acid  precipitates  copper  salts  bright- 
green  ; it  can  be  crystallised. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Nucis  Yomicle;  Lond.  Extract  of 
Nux  Yomica.  (Nux  vomica,  gviij ; rectified  spirit,  Oiij.  Steam 
the  nux  vomica  so  as  to  soften  it ; afterwards  cut  it  into  thin 
slices,  bruise,  and  dry  it ; macerate  for  seven  days  in  two  pints 
of  spirit ; press  out  the  tincture,  and  strain.  Macerate  again,  in 
the  remaining  spirit,  for  three  days ; then  again  press  and  strain. 
Let  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  distil  from  the  mixed  tinctures, 
and  evaporate  what  remains  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Therapeutics.  Nux  vomica  is  a powerful  stimulant  to  the 
spinal  cord,  causing,  in  large  doses,  twitching  of  the  muscles, 
followed  by  tetanic  rigidity  and  death  from  asphyxia ; paralysed 
parts  are  more  readily  affected  than  sound  ones.  It  acts  also  as 
a bitter  stomachic,  and  in  some  dyspeptic  cases,  as  in  pyrosis, 
often  relieves ; its  chief  use;  however,  is  confined  to  the  treatment 
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of  paralysis,  and  more  especially  when  depending  on  lead  poison- 
ing, or  in  the  local  forms  of  paralysis ; sometimes,  however,  it 
is  employed  in  paraplegia,  and  even  in  hemiplegia,  when  all 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided.  The  alkaloid  strychnia 
acts  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nux  vomica,  and  con- 
stitutes the  active  part ; it  should  be  given  with  great  caution. 
Brucia  is  almost  inert : from  the  author’s  experience  it  does 
not,  when  pure,  produce  any  of  the  effects  of  strychnia,  even  in 
large  doses ; perhaps  it  is  tonic  and  antiperiodic. 

Dose.  Of  powdered  nux  vomica,  gr.  j to  gr.  iij  ; of  the  extract, 
gr.J  to  gr.ij  ; of  strychnia,  gr.i  to  gr.J. 

Adulteration.  Of  strychnia,  the  presence  of  brucia,  in  vary- 
ing, sometimes  large,  quantities,  rendering  the  alkaloid  much  less 
powerful ; detected  by  the  red  colour  produced  by  nitric  acid. 
The  bark  of  strychnos  nux  vomica  contains  the  same  alkaloids 
as  the  seeds ; it  is  known  as  False  Angostura  Bark,  being  some- 
times employed  to  adulterate  the  true  Angostura  Bark  ; for  the 
method  of  distinguishing  this  adulteration,  vide  the  article  on 
Ousparia. 

Faba  Sancti  fgnatii.  St.  Ignatius’  Bean.  The  seed  of  the 
Strychnos  Ignatii ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia ; inha- 
biting the  Philippine  Islands. 

Description.  The  seeds  are  of  a brown  colour,  semitransparent, 
of  a tough  horny  texture ; convex  on  one  side  ; somewhat  trian- 
gular, with  irregular  facets  on  the  other. 

Prop.  A Comp.  These  beans  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
proportion  of  strychnia  they  contain,  the  quantity  being  greater 
than  that  yielded  by  the  nux  vomica  seeds.  They  yield  about 
1*2  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid,  and  their  activity  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  this  substance.  An  extract  has  been  made  from 
them,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  differ  in  its  properties  from 
that  of  nux  vomica,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  difference  is 
in  degree  only,  strychnia  being  the  active  ingredient. 

ASCLEPXABACEiE. 

Hemidesmus  Endicus  Dub.  The  Root.  Lin.  Syst.,  Pen- 
tandria Digynia.  Indian  Sarsaparilla.  Native  of  India. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  long  cylindrical  pieces ; the  colour 
of  the  cortex  is  dark,  marked  by  longitudinal  divisions  and  deep 
circular  rings ; the  central  portion  ligneous  : a somewhat  fra- 
grant odour,  and  bitter  taste. 
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Prop.  & Comp.  It  yields  its  active  properties  to  boiling  water, 
and  contains  a peculiar  volatile,  crystallisable  substance,  with 
acid  properties  : this  has  been  called  the  Smilasperic  or  Hemi- 
desmic  Acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Hemidesmi,  Dub.  Syrup  of  Indian 
Sarsaparilla.  (Indian  sarsaparilla,  bruised,  §iv;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  Oj ; refined  sugar,  in  powder,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 
cient. Infuse  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain ; set  it  by  until  the  sediment  subsides, 
then  decant  the  clear  liquor  ; and  having  added  to  it  twice  its 
weight  of  sugar,  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a steam  or  water  heat.) 

Therapeutics.  Its  action  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  sar- 
saparilla, and  it  has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  that  root, 
especially  in  India,  in  syphilitic  cutaneous  eruptions,  &c.,  and 
also  in  some  diseases  of  the  kidney. 

Cynanchum  Argel,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  referred  to 
as  constituting  one  of  the  adulterations  of  senna,  belongs  to  this 
natural  order. 


SPIGELIACE-2E. 

Spigelia  Edin.  The  Root  of  Spigelia  Marilandica,  Carolina 
Pink ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia ; native  of  the  south 
and  south-western  parts  of  North  America. 

Description.  The  root  consists  of  a thick  globular  head,  from 
which  numerous  thinner  and  tortuous  fibres  branch  out ; of 
brown  colour. 

Prop.  <&  Comp.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  saccharine  and 
mucilaginous  matters,  a volatile  and  fixed  oil,  and  a peculiar 
bitter  principle , upon  which  its  activity  depends ; this  is  soluble 
in  water. 

Therapeutics.  Much  employed  in  the  United  States  as 
an  anthelmintic ; it  produces,  in  moderate  doses,  considerable 
cathartic  action,  and  in  some  cases,  peculiar  narcotic  effects.  It 
may  be  administered  in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  infusion  ; 
generally  combined  with  a purgative. 

Dose.  3j  to  3lj  for  an  adult. 


GEJTTIATTACEiE. 

Gentiana  Lond.  Gentian.  The  Root  of  Gentiana  lutea, 
or  Yellow  Gentian;  Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Digynia;  growing 
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chiefly  in  the  European  Alps  and  Pyrenees ; imported  from 
Marseilles  and  other  French  ports. 

Description.  The  root  occurs  in  lengthened  cylindrical  pieces, 
from  | inch  to  1|  inch  in  diameter ; wrinkled  longitudinally, 
and  often  twisted ; brown  externally ; yellow  and  spongy,  yet 
tough,  within. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Odour  sweet ; taste,  very  bitter  and  sweetish; 
it  yields  to  water  and  spirit  its  bitter  principle,  gentianite,  which 
has  not  been  crystallised : gentianin  (C14  H5  05)  is  crystallisable, 
yellow,  not  bitter,  its  colour  is  deepened  by  alkalies ; formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  active  principle.  Sugar,  gum,  and  pectin, 
&c.,  are  also  present  in  gentian  root. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Gentians,  Lond.  Extract  of  Gentian. 
(Sliced  gentian  floiij  ; distilled  water,  Ovj.  Macerate  for  twelve 
hours  in  four  pints  of  water ; pour  off,  and  strain  the  liquor. 
Add  two  pints  of  water  to  the  remainder,  macerate  for  six  hours, 
gently  press  out  the  liquor,  and  strain.  Lastly,  evaporate  the 
mixed  liquors  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Infusum  Gentians  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Infusion 
of  Gentian.  (Sliced  gentian,  dried  orange  peel,  each,  3ij ; lemon 
peel  3iv ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Mistura  Gentians  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Mixture 
of  Gentian.  (Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  f.Jxij;  com- 
pound infusion  of  senna,  f.  ^vj ; compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, f . 5 ij . Mix.) 

Tinctura  Gentians  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Gentian.  (Gentian,  sliced,  §ijft  ; rind  of  orange,  dried,  $x; 
cardamom,  bruised,  $v ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Gentian  is  a simple  bitter,  or  stomachic  tonic, 
improving  the  appetite  and  giving  tone  to  the  stomach ; hence 
useful  in  convalescence  from  acute  disease,  and  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  attended  with  an  atonic  condition  of  that  viscus. 

Dose.  In  substance,  from  gr.x  to  Qij  ; of  extract,  gr.x  and 
upwards ; of  infusion,  f.Jj  to  f.^ij  ; of  compound  mixture,  f.yj 
to  f.Jij  ; of  compound  tincture,  f.3j  to  f.3U* 


Chiretta  Edin . & Dub.  Herb  and  Eoot  of  Agathotes  Chi- 
rayta;  Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia  ; growsin  the  northern 
parts  of  India. 

Description.  As  imported,  it  is  in  bundles  consisting  of  the 
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stems  of  the  plant,  with  part  of  the  roots  attached ; the  stems 
have  a yellow  pith. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  plant  is  very  bitter,  and  yields  to  water 
and  alcohol  a bitter  extractive,  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
gentian. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Chirett^e,  Edin.  (Chiretta  3iv  ; boiling 
water,  Oj.  Infuse  for  two  hours,  and  strain  through  linen  or 
calico.) 

Both  an  infusion  and  tincture  are  contained  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Therapeutics.  Exactly  the  same  as  gentian. 

Dose.  Of  the  infusion,  f.  §j  to  f.  3j* 

Other  plants  belonging  to  this  order,  as  Erythr^ea  Centau- 
rium,  the  Common  Centaury,  and  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  the 
Common  Buck-bean,  contain  a similar  bitter  principle,  and  have 
been  occasionally  employed  in  the  place  of  gentian  root. 


CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Scammonium  Lond.  Scammony,  a gum  resin  exuding 
from  the  cut  root  of  Convolvulus  scammonia ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia;  growing  about  the  shores  of  the  Levant, 
and  exported  chiefly  from  Smyrna. 

Description.  In  masses,  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  of 
a blackish-green  colour,  covered  with  fine  powder,  porous, 
brittle,  and  shining  fracture.  It  has  a musty  odour,  makes  a 
lather  when  rubbed  on  the  surface  with  water  ; taste  nauseous 
and  acrid  after  a few  minutes.  Contains  a large  amount  of 
resin  called  Scammonin  (C40  H33  0 20),  a feeble  acid,  soluble  in 
ether,  also  in  alcohol  but  precipitated  by  water  from  its  solutions. 

Prop.  L*  Comp . Scammony  should  emit  no  bubbles  of  gas  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  nor,  when  digested  in  water  at  170° 
Fall.,  should  the  fluid  be  tinged  of  a blue  colour  on  the  addition 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  diluted  nitric  acid,  or  with  free 
iodine.  Of  pure  or  virgin  scammony,  at  least  78  per  cent, 
should  be  soluble  in  ether.  The  above  tests  show  the  absence  of 
chalk  or  starch,  and  also  the  amount  of  resin. 

- Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Scammonii,  Lond.  Confection  of  Scam- 
mony. (Scammony  5jD  ; cloves  and  ginger,  bruised,  each  3vj  ; 
oil  of  carraway,  f.  3D  ; syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a very  fine  powder  ; 
preserve  in  a covered  vessel.  When  the  confection  is  to  be  used 
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pour  in  the  syrup,  rub  again,  and  lastly,  add  the  oil,  and  mix 
thoroughly.) 

Mistura  Scammonii,  Edin.  (Made  by  triturating  7 grains 
of  resin  of  scammony  with  f.Jiij  of  unskimmed  milk,  so  as  to 
form  an  emulsion.) 

Pulyis  Scammonii  Compositi,  Lond.  Compound  Scammony 
Powder.  (Scammony,  hard  extract  of  jalap,  each  Jij  ; ginger 
Jft.  Pub  them  separately  into  a very  fine  powder,  and  mix.) 

Therapeutics.  A drastic  purgative,  generally  causing  much 
watery  discharge,  and  often  griping ; useful  to  give  activity  to 
other  purgatives,  which  appear  to  diminish  its  violence.  It  is 
employed  in  cerebral  and  dropsical  effusions,  torpidity  of  bowels, 
and  as  a vermifuge  for  children ; it  is  contra-indicated  in  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Dose.  Of  powdered  scammony  (pure)  gr.  v to  gr.  x ; of 
scammonin  (the  pure  resin)  gr.  iv  to  gr.  viij  ; of  conf.  scammonii 
gr.xv  to  3ft  or  more;  of  mist,  scammonii  f. ^ft  to  f. §iij.  As  an 
adjunct  to  other  purgatives,  it  may  be  given  in  smaller  quantities. 

Adulteration.  Scammony  is  most  extensively  adulterated 
with  cholic,  flour,  other  resins , and  extracts.  Sometimes  the  drug 
contains  but  a small  per-centage  only  of  real  scammony.  The 
frauds  are  detected  by  the  tests  given  above. 


Jalapa  Loncl.  Jalap.  The  tuber  of  the  Exogonium  Purga, 
or  true  Jalap  plant ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia ; grow- 
ing in  Mexico,  named  from  the  city  Xalapa. 

Description.  The  tubers  are  ovoid,  more  or  less  pointed, 
varying  from  -J-  an  inch  to  3 or  4 inches  in  diameter,  of  a brown 
colour,  and  wrinkled  externally ; internally  yellowish,  and  in 
concentric  layers.  Structure  dense  and  resinous  in  appearance  ; 
occasionally  it  is  found  worm-eaten.  Sometimes  the  tubers  are 
sliced. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Jalap  has  a sweetish  odour  and  taste,  at  the 
same  time  nauseous ; it  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  resin, 
20  of  watery  extractive  matter,  with  starch,  &c.  Jalap  resin, 
Jalapin  (C40  H34  018),  soluble  in  alcohol,  not  in  ether  or  water  ; 
becomes  crimson  with  oil  of  vitriol.  There  exists  another  resin 
in  smaller  quantities,  soluble  in  ether,  which  has  been  called 
Jalapic  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Jalaps,  Lond.  Extract  of  Jalap. 
Powdered  jalap  floijft  ; rectified  spirit,  a gallon;  distilled  water, 
two  gallons.  Macerate  the  jalap  in  the  spirit  for  four  days,  and 
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pour  off  the  tincture.  Boil  down  the  residue  in  water  to  half 
a gallon  ; strain  separately,  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture, 
and  evaporate  the  watery  decoction  until  each  thickens ; then 
mix  them  together,  and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.  This 
extract  may  be  kept  soft  to  form  pills,  or  hardened  and  reduced 
to  powder.)  In  this  extract  both  the  resin  and  watery  extractive 
matters  are  contained. 

The  Edinburgh  extract,  or  resin,  consists  of  impure  jalap 
resin,  being  made  with  strong  spirit  only. 

Pulvis  Jalaps  Compositus,  Lond.  Compound  Powder  of 
Jalap.  (Jalap  $iij  ; bitartrate  of  potash  Jvj  ; ginger  3ij.  Rub 
them  separately  into  powder,  then  mix.) 

Tinctura  Jalaps,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Jalap.  (Jalap,  coarsely 
powdered,  5V  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  press 
and  strain.)  Proof  spirit  takes  up  both  the  resin  and  watery 
extract. 

Therapeutics . A brisk  purgative,  causing  watery  discharge  ; 
much  allied  to,  but  less  irritant  than,  scammony ; used  as  an 
ordinary  purgative  in  costiveness  and  inflammatory  affections, 
especially  when  combined,  which  diminishes  the  griping ; also 
as  a hydragogue  in  dropsies,  and  vermifuge  when  joined  to  the 
bitartrate  of  potash  or  calomel. 

Doses.  Of  the  powder,  gr.  x to  3D  ; of  the  resin  (jalapine), 
gr.ij  to  gr.vj  ; of  ext.  jalapse,  gr.vj  to  Q j ; of  tinct.  jalaps  f.3ft 
to  f-3'j- 

Adulteration.  Other  roots,  as  of  Ipomea  orizabensis,  &c., 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  characters  of  true  jalap. 

SOLANACEJE. 

Dulcamara  Lond.  The  young  shoots  or  twigs  of  Solanum 
Dulcamara,  Woody  Nightshade,  or  Bitter-Sweet;  Lin.  Syst., 
Pentandria  Monogynia  ; indigenous,  growing  in  hedges. 

Description.  The  dried  twigs  are  met  with  in  small  pieces, 
one  or  two  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a quill ; of  a brown 
colour  externally,  light  within,  and  containing  much  pith  : the 
twigs  should  be  collected  in  autumn,  wTien  devoid  of  leaves. 

Prop.  § Comp.  Without  odour  ; of  a sweetish-bitter  taste ; con- 
tains an  alkaloid,  Solania  (CS4  H68  N 028  ?)  crystallising  in  white 
pearly  scales  or  needles ; insoluble  in  water  and  ether ; soluble 
in  alcohol;  found  also  in  Solanum  nigrum  and  Solanum  tube- 
rosum. A bitter-sweetish  extract,  named  Dulcamarine,  or  Piero - 
glycion , exists  also  in  the  twigs  : the  acid  is  probably  the  malic. 
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Off'.  Prep.  Decoctum  Dulcamara.  Decoction  of  Woody 
Nightshade.  (Dulcamara  3X;  distilled  water,  Ojft.  Boil  down 
to  a pint,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  The  real  action  of  dulcamara  is  unknown  ; it 
does  not  dilate  the  pupils  or  produce  dryness  of  the  throat  like 
belladonna,  henbane,  or  stramonium,  but  it  seems  to  act  on  the 
skin  and  kidneys  ; it  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  chronic  skin 
diseases,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis,  sometimes  with0  apparent 
benefit ; occasionally  it  has  been  used  in  cachectic  states  of  the 
system,  as  an  alterative,  as  in  syphilis. 

Dose.  Of  the  decoction,  f.  yj  to  f.  or  more!  The  author 
has  given  Oiij  per  diem,  without  any  marked  action ; he  has 
also  administered  as  much  as  IbD  of  the  fresh  berries  of  the 
plant,  and  with  no  ill  effects. 

Belladonna  Lond.  The  recent  and  dried  leaf  of  Atropa 
Belladonna,  or  Deadly  Nightshade ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria 
Monogynia ; indigenous,  growing  in  woods  and  gardens. 

Atropia  Lond.  A crystalline  alkaloid,  prepared  from  the 
root  of  the  same  plant. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate,  entire,  smooth,  and 
soft,  foetid  when  bruised;  placed  in  pairs,  unequal  in  size;  the 
flowers  are  of  a dirty  violet  brown ; the  root  is  large,  fleshy, 
tapering,  and  branched.  The  uncultivated  plant  is  stated  by 
the  London  College  to  be  preferable  to  the  cultivated. 

Prop.  & Comp.  All  parts  of  the  plant  contain  an  alkaloid, 
Atropine  (C34  H23  N 06),  which  occurs  in  white  crystalline 
prisms ; soluble  to  some  extent  in  water  and  ether,  much  more 
so  in  alcohol ; probably  malic  acid  exists  in  combination  with 
the  alkaloid.  Other  principles  have  been  described,  as  Bella - 
donnine,  &c.,  but  little  is  known  about  them. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Belladonna,  Lond.  Extract  of 
Belladonna.  (Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  ordered  for 
Extract  of  Aconite.) 

Emplastrum  Belladonna,  Lond.  Belladonna  Plaster.  (Ex- 
tract of  belladonna,  plaster  of  soap,  of  each  Jiij.  Add  the 
extract  to  the  plaster,  melted  by  the  heat  of  a water  bath ; mix, 
and  keep  constantly  stirring  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Tinctura  Belladonna,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Belladonna. 
(Dried  belladonna  $iv ; proof  spirit  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Unguentum  Belladonna,  Lond.  Belladonna  Ointment.  (Ex- 
tract of  belladonna  3j  ; lard  vj.  Pub  together.) 
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Atropine  Sulphas,  Lond.  Sulphate  of  Atropine.  (Dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  f.  3ij ; atropia  Qvijft,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary;  distilled  water,  f.  Jfs.  Add  the  atropia  gradually 
to  the  acid,  mixed  with  water  to  saturation.  Let  the  solution 
be  strained,  and  evaporate  at  a gentle  heat,  that  crystals  may 
be  formed.  This  salt  is  intended  for  external  use  only.) 

Sulphate  of  atropine  is  seldom  found  crystalline,  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  pure  alkaloid,  which  crystallises 
so  readily,  cannot  advantageously  be  made  use  of  dissolved  in 
water  by  means  of  a drop  of  some  dilute  acid. 

Therapeutics.  Applied  to  the  eye,  Belladonna,  or  any  of  its 
preparations,  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  a topical  effect 
only;  when  to  a painful  part,  relief  is  often  afforded.  Taken 
internally  in  small  doses,  the  first  effect  noticed  by  the  patient 
is  dryness  of  the  throat,  thirst,  and  a difficulty  of  deglutition ; 
if  continued,  the  vision  becomes  impaired,  and  the  pupils  dilated. 
The  alteration  of  vision  appears  to  be  due  to  the  production  of 
presbyopia  from  want  of  adjusting  power  of  the  eye,  and  not  to 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina : the  further  effects  produced 
by  the  drug  are  seen  in  the  excitement  of  the  excito-motory 
system.,  and  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  delirium,  generally  of 
a harmless  character,  accompanied  with  intense  thirst  ensues ; 
beyond  this,  belladonna  produces  convulsions,  paralysis,  coma, 
and  death.  The  effects  of  Atropia  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  plant  itself. 

Belladonna  is  given  internally  to  allay  pain  and  spasm  in 
neuralgic  affections,  gastrodynia,  colic,  and  spasms  of  the 
different  sphincters,  as  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  and  rectum ; also 
in  some  nervous  diseases,  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  certain  forms 
of  hysteria,  pertussis,  asthma,  and  other  nervous  coughs.  Ex- 
ternally its  chief  employment  is  as  a pupil  dilatator  in  ophthalmic 
cases ; sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  fomentation  to 
painful  parts,  sometimes  as  an  injection. 

Dose.  Of  extract,  gr.  | to  gr.  j ; of  tincture,  TTfv  to  lijxx. 

Atropine  should  not,  as  a rule,  be  given  internally : in  solu- 
tion, of  the  strength  of  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  fluid 
ounce,  it  may  be  employed  by  the  oculist ; for  this  purpose,  a 
little  spirit  should  be  added,  to  prevent  the  solution  becoming 
mouldy.  The  extract  or  ointment  of  belladonna  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  smeared  round  the  eye ; or  the  sulphate 
of  the  alkaloid  may  be  made  use  of. 


Stramonii  Folium  et  Semen  Lond.  The  Leaf  and  Seed 
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of  Datura  Stramonium,  or  Thorn  Apple  ; Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 
Monogynia  ; an  indigenous  plant  growing  in  waste  places. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  smooth,  unequally  sinuate, 
toothed,  dark  green,  of  a rank  odour  when  fresh.  The  seeds  are 
brownish-black,  reniform,  and  flattened. 

Prop.  Comp.  All  parts  of  the  plant  contain  an  alkaloid, 
named  Daturia  (C34;  1I23  1ST  06 ),  in  white  prisms;  with  properties 
like  those  of  atropia,  it  is  united  perhaps  with  malic  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Stramonii,  Lond.  Extract  of 
Stramonium.  (Stramonium  seeds  3xv ; boiling  distilled 
water,  a gallon.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a vessel  lightly 
covered  near  the  fire,  afterwards  take  out  the  seeds  and  bruise 
them  in  a stone  mortar;  return  them  when  bruised  to  the 
liquor  ; then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor 
while  hot ; lastly,  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.) 

A Tincture  of  Stramonium  is  contained  in  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia (3V  of  the  seeds  to  Oij  of  proof  spirit). 

Therapeutics.  The  action  of  stramonium  appears  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  belladonna ; dryness  of  the  throat, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  delirium,  coma,  and  death  ensue  from 
poisonous  doses  of  the  drug.  Stramonium  has  been  supposed 
to  influence  especially  the  respiratory  organs  as  an  anti-spas- 
modic, and  has  been  much  used  in  asthma,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  the  smoke  from  the  burning  leaf  employed  in  the  same  way 
as  tobacco.  The  extract  has  also  been  used  in  convulsive  coughs, 
as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  as  an  anodyne  in  gastrodynia  and 
other  painful  affections. 

Dose.  Of  leaves  (powdered),  gr.  j upwards ; of  the  extract, 
gr.  I to  gr.  lijr.  When  smoked,  any  dryness  of  the  throat  or 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  should  lead  to  its  discontinuance  for  the 
time. 

Hyoscyamus  Lond.  The  fresh  and  dried  stalk-leaf  of 
Hyoscyamus  Niger  or  Henbane;  the  second  year’s  herb,  Lin.  Syst., 
Pentandria  Monogynia ; indigenous,  growing  in  waste  places. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  green  in  colour  when  fresh, 
sessile,  oblong,  acutely  sinuous,  woolly,  viscid,  and  foetid. 
The  seeds  are  very  small  and  brown,  sometimes  employed 
medicinally. 

Prop.  Comp.  All  parts  of  the  plant  contain  Hyoscyamia , 
a crystalline  alkaloid  only  once  or  twice  obtained  in  a crystalline 
state,  an  acid  probably  malic,  and  a volatile  principle  are  also 
present. 
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Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Hyoscyami,  Lond.  Extract  of  Hen- 
bane. (Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  ordered  for  Extract  of 
Aconite.) 

Tinctura  Hyoscyami,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Henbane.  (Dried 
henbane  leaves,  Jv  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days, 
then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Henbane  appears  to  act  as  belladonna  and 
stramonium,  but  is  much  milder,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
calmative  in  certain  excited  conditions  of  the  nervous  system 
when  opium  is  not  advisable  ; it  is  also  employed  to  diminish 
pain  and  allay  irritation  of  the  bladder,  to  prevent  the  griping 
of  purgative  medicines,  ease  cough,  and  diminish  spasm  in  very 
many  diseases.  It  may  be  used  to  dilate  the  pupil  in  place  of 
belladonna. 

Dose.  Of  the  extract,  gr.  v to  gr.  x,  or  more  ; of  the  tincture, 
ttjxx  to  f.  3jfs. 

Tabacum  Lond.  The  leaf  of  Hicotiana  Tabacum  or  American 
Tobacco  ; Lin.  Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia ; growing  in  tropical 
America. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate  or  oblong,  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  pale  green  when  fresh,  yellowish-brown  when 
dry. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Odour  of  the  leaf,  which  is  very  slight  when 
fresh,  becomes  strongly  narcotic  in  drying ; a liquid  alkaloid, 
JSficotina  (C20  H14;  N2),  is  contained,  united  with  some  acid ; 
nicotina,  when  pure,  appears  as  a colourless  oil,  but  becomes 
yellow  by  exposure ; sp.  gr.  1*048  ; volatilises  at  482D  Pah.  A 
volatile  oil,  named  Nicotianin,  is  also  present. 

Off.  Prep.  Enema  Tabaci,  Lond.  Enema  of  Tobacco. 
(Tobacco  3 j ; boiling  water  OH.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  and 
strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Tobacco,  when  internally  administered,  acts 
as  a powerful  sedative,  especially  affecting  the  heart,  like  digi- 
talis ; it  also,  as  that  drug,  frequently  causes  diuresis,  and  may 
be  used  in  dropsy.  It  is  however,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
depression  often  induced,  seldom  employed  as  an  internal 
remedy,  except  in  the  form  of  Enema  Tabaci,  which  is  occa- 
sionally prescribed  in  strangulated  hernia,  ileus,  &c.  to  produce 
great  muscular  relaxation.  Externally  tobacco  acts  as  a powerful 
irritant,  and  is  occasionally  ordered  medicinally  as  snuff,  as  an 
errhine  in  head  affections,  &c. ; also  in  the  form  of  smoke,  as  a 
sedative  and  expectorant  in  some  varieties  of  asthma. 
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Dose.  The  Enema  Tabaci,  Loncl.,  contains  about  the  quan- 
tity of  the  drug  safe  to  administer  at  a time. 


Capsicum  (Guineense)  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Capsicum 
fastigiatum  (Capsicum  annuum,  of  Pharm.  1836) ; Chilli;  Lin. 
Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia ; growing  in  Mexico  and  tropical 
South  America. 

Description.  A small  oblong,  cylindrical  or  conical  fruit,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  or  orange-red  colour,  shining  on  the  surface,  divided 
internally  into  two  or  three  cells,  containing  some  spongy  pulp 
and  numerous  white,  flat,  reniform  seeds.  The  London  College 
orders  the  fruit  to  be  less  than  an  inch  in  length. 

Prop.  & Comp.  No  odour,  taste  hot  and  acrid.  A volatile 
principle,  Capsicin,  somewhat  like  a concrete  volatile  oil,  is 
contained ; soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  essential  oils,  slightly  so 
in  water  : a red  extractive  matter  is  also  present. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinotura  Capsici,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Capsicum. 
(Capsicum,  bruised,  3x  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Capsicum  acts  as  a powerful  topical  stimulant, 
and  also  on  the  general  system ; used  chiefly  as  a condiment, 
sometimes  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  extreme  prostra- 
tion ; as  a gargle  in  cynanche  maligna  and  scarlatina ; externally 
it  can  be  used  as  a rubefacient. 

Dose.  Of  powder,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  x,  in  pills ; of  tincture,  Tflxx 
to  f.  3j.  As  a gargle,  f.  3j  to  f.  3bj  to  Jvj  of  fluid. 

Adulteration.  The  powdered  capsicum  (cayenne  pepper)  is 
extensively  adulterated  with  red-lead  and  other  like  coloured 
substances. 


SCROPHmARIACEiE. 

digitalis  Lond.  Foxglove.  The  stem-leaf  of  Digitalis 
Purpurea,  the  wild  plant,  in  the  fresh  and  dry  state ; Lin.  Syst., 
Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Indigenous. 

Description.  The  leaf  is  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  oblong;  crenate, 
rugous,  and  downy,  more  especially  on  the  under  surface,  which 
is  veined ; subsessile,  or  with  a short  petiole  : of  a dull  green 
colour.  The  leaves  should  be  gathered  before  the  terminal 
flowers  have  expanded,  the  petiole  and  midrib  removed,  and  the 
laminae  carefully  dried. 

Prop.  Comp.  Foxglove  leaves  have  but  little  odour ; their 
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taste  is  somewhat  bitter  and  acrid,  they  contain  a non-nitro- 
genised  amorphous  principle,  digitaline,  which  is  white  or 
slightly  yellow ; very  bitter,  neutral,  little  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  slightly  by  ether;  coloured 
green  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Composition  unknown;  recently 
stated  by  M.  Lebourdais  to  be  crystalline.  Several  other  sub- 
stances have  been  said  to  occur,  to  which  peculiar  names  have 
been  given,  but  whose  nature  and  properties  are  but  ill-under- 
stood. The  leaves,  however,  contain  some  tannin. 

Off.  Prep.  Inftjsum  Digitalis,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Digitalis. 
(Dried  digitalis  leaves,  3j  ; spirit  of  cinnamon,  f.  Jj ; boiling 
distilled  water,  Oj.  Macerate  the  digitalis  for  four  hours  in  the 
water,  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Digitalis,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Digitalis.  (Digitalis 
leaves,  dried,  ^iv ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days, 
then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  When  taken  internally,  the  most  marked 
effect  produced  by  the  drug  is  the  weakening  of  the  heart’s 
power,  accompanied  by  a diminished  rate  of  the  pulse ; some 
observers  assert,  that  the  heart’s  action  is  primarily  quickened. 
If  the  dose  be  increased,  or  continued  after  a certain  amount  of 
cardiac  weakness  has  been  induced,  then  symptoms  of  an  alarm- 
ing character  may  arise,  such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  faintness, 
and  syncope  : this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  make  any  exertion,  or  even  to  sit  or  stand  up  ; in 
fact,  patients  under  the  full  influence  of  the  drug,  which  is 
sometimes  purposely  induced,  are  only  in  safety  when  in  an 
horizontal  position.  Although  digitalis  acts  so  powerfully  upon 
the  heart,  yet  its  influence  over  the  capillary  circulation,  when 
in  a morbid  condition,  is  by  no  means  so  prominently  observed 
as  in  the  case  of  antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations. 
Digitalis  often  produces  copious  diuresis,  more  especially  when 
the  deficiency  of  the  urinary  secretion  depends  on  cardiac 
disease  ; it  also  occasionally  induces  sleep,  or  acts  as  calmative 
and  soporific,  but  only  when  the  restlessness  is  due  to  an  over- 
excited state  of  the  heart.  Digitalis  is  administered  as  a cardiac 
sedative  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  is  exalted  function, 
whether  sympathetic  in  nature,  or  depending  on  organic  dis- 
ease of  that  organ,  or  the  great  vessels,  as  in  hypertrophy, 
aneurism,  or  valvular  disease,  &c. ; it  should,  however,  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  increased  action  of  the  heart  is  not 
always  an  indication  of  increased  strength.  Digitalis  may 
be  given  also  in  hsemorrhages  of  an  active  character,  and  as 
a diuretic  in  dropsies  depending  on  the  above-named  cardiac 
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diseases,  and  sometimes  in  other  forms.  Some  practitioners 
have  proposed  the  use  of  digitalis  in  inflammatory  affections, 
but  in  these  cases  its  efficacy  has  not  been  well  established.  It 
has  also  been  employed  in  phthisis,  but  without  permanent 
benefit  ; for  although  it  often  in  these  cases  diminishes  the 
rapidity  of  the  pulse,  it  exerts  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
tubercular  disease.  Digitalis  is  generally  asserted  to  be  a drug 
the  action  of  which  is  cumulative  in  character  : the  explanation 
of  this  peculiarity  appears  to  the  author  to  be  as  follows,  viz. : 
that  considerable  weakening  of  the  heart’s  action  may  occur 
without  any  very  evident  symptom  being  produced  ; but  if  this 
is  increased  above  a certain  point,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  circulation,  that  all  the  symptoms  become 
rapidly  and  dangerously  manifested. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  leaves,  gr.  \ to  gr.  ij ; of  infusion,  f.  3ij 
to  f.3D  or  more ; of  tincture,  Efv  to  rrjxl ; of  digitaline,  gr.^ 
to  gr.Jg. 

Adulteration.  Digitalis  leaves  are  occasionally  mixed  with 
those  of  Verbascum  Thapsus  and  other  plants.  Attention  to 
the  characters  of  the  true  leaf,  above  given,  will  readily  distin- 
guish the  admixture. 


LABIATE. 

Rosmarini  Oleum  (Anglieum)  Lond.  The  oil  distilled 
from  the  flowering  tops  of  Eosrnarinus  officinalis,  or  Eosemary 
(English) ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diandria  Monogynia ; growing  chiefly  on 
the  hills  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

Prop.  & Comp.  This  oil  has  the  fragrant  odour  and  taste  of 
the  plant,  colourless,  sp.  gr.  0'888.  Composition  (C45  H38  02) 
or  (9  C5  + 2 HO). 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  Kosmarini,  Lond.  Spirit  of  Eosemary. 
(Oil  of  rosemary,  f-3\j ; rectified  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.) 
It  is  contained  also  in  Tinct.  Lavand.  C.  and  Linimentum 
Saponis. 

Therapeutics.  A powerful  stimulant;  useful  in  hysteria, 
and  nervous  headaches ; externally  as  a rubefacient  and  for  its 
odour. 

Dose.  Of  the  oil,  Tffiij  to  Efx;  of  the  spirit,  f.3D  to  f.3j  or 
more. 

JLavandulee  Oleum  (Anglicum)  Lond.  The  oil  distilled 
from  the  flower  of  Lavandula  Yera  or  Common  Lavender 
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(English);  Lin.  Syst.,  Diandria  Monogynia;  a native  of  Southern 
Europe ; much  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Surrey.  Oil  of  Spike 
(French  Lavender)  is  often  used  in  lieu  of  the  English  oil. 

Description,  Prop.  Comp.  Oil  of  Lavender,  which  gives 
the  odour  and  taste  to  the  plant,  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
sp.  gr.  0*877.  Composition  (C15  H14  02)  or  (3C5  H4  + 2 HO.) 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Lavandula  Composita,  Lond.  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Lavender.  (Oil  of  lavender,  f.3j^  1 oil  of 
rosemary  p\x  ; cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  bruised,  each  j red 
saunders,  sliced,  3v;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  the  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  and  red  saunders,  in  the  spirit,  for  seven  days ; then 
press  and  strain,  and  dissolve  the  oils  in  the  strained  tincture.) 
Contained  also  in  Lin.  Camphor.  C.  and  Tinct.  Ammon.  C. 

Therapeutics.  Stimulant  and  carminative ; used  in  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis,  and  other  nervous  affections,  also  in  flatulence 
and  colic. 

Dose.  Of  the  oil,  m iij  to  TT[  x ; of  the  compound  tincture, 
f.315  to  f.  3j  or  more. 

Adulteration.  Oil  of  Spike  is  sometimes  mixed  or  substituted 
for  the  true  oil ; oil  of  turpentine  may  also  be  mixed  with  it. 

Mentha  Piperita  Lond.  The  recent  and  dried  flowering 
plant,  Mentha  Piperita,  Peppermint ; Lin.  Syst.,  Hidynamia 
gymnospermia ; indigenous,  growing  in  damp  places. 

Menthae  Piperitae  Oleum  Lond.  The  oil  distilled  from 
the  flowering  plant. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  whole  plant  owes  its  virtues  to  the 
presence  of  the  volatile  oil,  Menthae  Piperitae  Oleum,  which  is 
greenish-yellow;  sp.  gr.  0*92.  Composition  (C21  H20  02)  or 
(4  C5  H4  + 2 HO  + 02.) 

Off.  Prep.  Aqtja  Mentha  Piperita,  Lond.  Peppermint 
Water.  (Peppermint,  dried,  tfeij  ; water,  2 gallons.  Let  a 
gallon  distil.  If  the  fresh  herb  be  employed,  double  the  weight 
must  be  used.  This  water  may  be  more  quickly  prepared  from 
oil  of  peppermint,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dill  water.) 

Spiritus  Mentha  Piperita,  Lond.  Spirit  of  Peppermint. 
(Oil  of  peppermint,  f.3iij  1 proof  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.) 

Therapeutics.  Stimulant  and  carminative ; used  as  an  adjunct 
to  purgatives,  to  correct  flatulence,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  the  oil,  H]nj  to  1T]x ; of  the  aquae  menthag  pip.,  f.  3 j 
to  f.Jij  ; of  spirit,  mentlne  pip.,  f.5H  to  f . 3 j - 
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Mentha  Viridis  Loncl.  The  recent  and  dried  flowering 
plant,  Mentha  Viridis,  Spearmint;  Lin.  Syst.,  Didynamia 
gymnospermia  ; indigenous,  growing  in  marshy  places. 

Menthae  Viridis  Oleum  Lond.  The  oil  distilled  from 
the  flowering  plant. 

Prop.  & Corap.  The  plant  owes  its  virtues  to  the  volatile  oil , 
Menthae  Viridis  Oleum,  which  has  the  composition  (C35  H2S  0) 
or  (7  C5  + 0),  and  sp.  gr.  0’914. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Menthae  Viridis,  Lond.  Spearmint  Water. 
(Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  directed  for 
Peppermint  Water.) 

Spiritus  Mentha  Viridis,  Lond.  Spirit  of  Spearmint.  (Oil 
of  spearmint,  f.3iij  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.) 

Therapeutics.  As  Mentha  Piperita. 

Dose.  The  same  as  of  the  corresponding  preparations  of 
Mentha  piperita. 


Pulegium  Lond.  The  recent  and  dried  flowering  plant, 
Mentha  Pulegium,  or  Pennyroyal ; Lin.  Syst.,  Didynamia  gym- 
nospermia ; indigenous,  growing  in  marshy  places. 

Pulegil  Oleum  Lond.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  flower- 
ing plant. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Oil  of  Pulegium  is  yellowish,  sp.  gr.  0'95. 
Composition  (C10  IP8  0)  or  (2  C5  -j-  0.) 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Pulegii,  Lond.  Pennyroyal  Water.  (Pre- 
pare this  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  directed  for  Pepper- 
mint Water.) 

Spiritus  Pulegii,  Lond.  Spirit  of  Pennyroyal.  (Oil  of 
pennyroyal,  f.  3hj  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.) 

Therapeutics.  As  Mentha  Piperita. 

Dose.  The  same  as  of  the  corresponding  preparations  of 
Mentha  Piperita. 

Two  other  plants  belonging  to  this  order,  namely,  Origanu:i 
Vulgare,  the  Common  Marjoram,  containing  a volatile  oil,  and 
possessing  properties  similar  to  those  of  Rosmarinus ; and 
Marrubium  Vulgare,  or  Horehound,  possessing  a bitter  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  volatile  oil,  were  formerly  contained  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia ; the  latter  is  still  used  in  domestic  medicine  as 
tonic,  expectorant,  and  alterative,  in  phthisis,  chronic  hepatitis, 
and  in  cachexia  from  various  causes. 
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Sub-Class  IV.  Apetal^e. 

POLYGONACEiE. 

Rheum  (Sinense)  Lond.  Rhubarb  (Chinese).  The  root  of 
uncertain  species  of  Rheum ; Lin.  Syst.,  Enneandria  Monogynia  ; 
growing  in  Chinese  Tartary,  &c.  The  London  College,  by  the 
term  Chinese  Rhubarb,  includes  the  Russian  or  Turkey,  the 
East  Indian  and  Dutch-trimmed  or  Batavian  rhubarbs.  Many 
species  of  Rheum  are  known  to  botanists,  but  although  great 
exertions  have  been  made,  as  yet  the  species  yielding  the  Chi- 
nese rhubarb  has  not  been  discovered  : it  grows  in  Thibet. 

Description.  Russian  or  so-called  Turkey  rhubarb  occurs 
in  irregular-shaped,  flat,  or  cylindrical,  angular  pieces,  the 
cortex  having  been  removed  by  slicing ; externally  it  is  smooth 
and  yellow ; the  texture  is  compact ; the  fracture  uneven,  and 
marbled  red  and  white ; the  powder  is  bright  buff-yellow,  and 
odour  rather  aromatic ; taste  astringent  and  disagreeable  : it 
feels  gritty,  and  tinges  the  saliva  bright  yellow  ; the  pieces  have 
generally  a hole  drilled  in  them. 

East  Indian or  Chinese,  or  half-trimmed  rhubarb,  differs 
from  the  last  in  not  being  angular,  but  slightly  rounded,  with 
adhering  portions  of  the  cortex,  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  and 
sliced ; externally  it  is  red  and  veined,  not  covered  with  yellow 
powder,  as  the  Russian  variety ; also  denser,  smoother  fracture, 
less  gritty,  and  the  powder  of  a redder  hue. 

Another  variety  is  called  Dutch-trimmed  or  Batavian  rhubarb ; 
in  round  or  flattened  pieces,  angular,  and  drilled  with  a hole ; 
probably  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Russian. 

Besides  these  officinal  varieties,  others  are  met  with,  as  the 
Himalayan,  Canton  stick  and  English  rhubarb.  Some  of  the 
Himalayan,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  is  yielded  by  Rheum 
Emodi,  Morecroftianum,  and  Webbianum ; the  English  variety 
is  derived  from  Rheum  Rhaponticum. 

Prop,  and  Comp.  Rhubarb  contains  a principle,  Rheine. 
This  is  identical  with  chrysophanic  acid,  a crystallisable  prin- 
ciple, of  some  stability ; various  resins  also  have  been  obtained 
from  it,  phoenotin,  erythoretin,  &c;  but  although  numerous 
analyses  have  been  made,  the  peculiar  purgative  principle  has 
not  yet  been  isolated.  Rhubarb  yields  its  active  properties  to 
boiling  water,  also  to  alcohol.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are 
found  in  it  in  considerable  quantities. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Rhei,  Lond.  Extract  of  Rhubarb. 
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(Powdered  rhubarb,  Jxv;  proof  spirit,  Oj  ; distilled  water,  Ovij. 
Macerate  for  four  days ; then  strain  and  set  by,  that  the  dregs 
may  subside.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a proper 
consistence.) 

Infusum  Rhei,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Rhubarb.  (Sliced  rhu- 
barb 3dj  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Piltjla  Rhei  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Rhubarb  Pill. 
(Rhubarb,  powdered,  3fr ; socotrine  aloes,  powdered,  3iij ; myrrh, 
powdered,  3U  ; soft  soap  3fr  ; oil  of  carraway  Hjxv ; treacle,  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary.  Mix  the  powders  together,  add 
the  remaining  ingredients,  beat  all  together,  and  form  a mass.) 

Tinctura  Rhei  Composita.,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Rhubarb.  (Rhubarb  sliced,  ^ijG  i fresh  liquorice,  bruised,  3yj  ; 
ginger  bruised,  saffron,  each,  3^j  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate 
for  seven  days  ; then  press  and  strain.) 

Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus,  Edin.  (Gregory’s  Powder.)  Com- 
pound Rhubarb  Powder.  (Magnesia,  fbj  ; ginger,  in  fine  powder, 
^ij;  rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  Jiv.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and 
preserve  the  powder  in  welbclosed  bottles.) 

Therapeutics.  Rhubarb  acts  as  a stomachic  and  slight 
astringent  in  small  doses;  as  a purgative,  in  larger  ones.  Its 
purgative  action  is  generally  followed  by  constipation,  de- 
pendent on  its  astringent  constituents ; it  differs  from  many 
cathartics  in  not  causing  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  urine  becomes  coloured  by  it,  as  also  do  the 
perspiration  and  the  milk.  In  consequence  of  its  purgative 
properties  it  is  often  used  at  the  commencement  of  diarrhoea 
depending  on  the  presence  of  irritant  matter  in  the  canal, 
which  is  thus  expelled,  arid  the  subsequent  astringent  effect 
afterwards  exercised  proves  very  valuable.  It  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  magnesia,  especially  when  given  to  children,  as  in  the 
form  of  Gregory’s  powder.  In  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  attended 
with  some  constipation,  it  is  a valuable  remedial  agent ; but  if 
prescribed  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation,  should  be  combined 
with  some  other  laxative.  In  scrofulous  children  it  is  some- 
times useful  with  a mercurial  alterative,  aiding  and  giving  tone 
to  the  digestive  organs,  &c.  Externally  it  has  been  applied  to 
indolent  ulcers. 

Dose.  Of  infusion,  f.  Jj  to  f.  Jij  : of  the  tincture,  as  a sto- 
machic, f.  3j  to  f.  3ij ; as  a purgative,  f.^  to  f.  J j : of  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  gr.  x to  ; of  the  compound  powder,  gr.v 
to  gr.  x for  children. 
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MYRISTACEiE. 

Myristica  Lond.  The  seed,  stripped  off  the  shell,  of  Myris- 
tica  Moschata,  or  Nutmeg  Tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  DioeciaMonodelphia ; 
growing  chiefly  in  the  Moluccas. 

Myristicae  Oleum  Lond.  A concrete  oil  expressed  from 
the  seed. 

Description.  The  nutmeg  is  of  a spheroidal  shape,  resembling 
that  of  a small  bird’s  egg,  of  a greyish  colour  externally,  and 
reddish-brown  internally.  The  cut  surface  presents  a mottled 
appearance,  produced  by  numerous  veins  in  which  the  oil  is 
situated. 

Prop.  & Comp.  By  expression  nutmegs  yield  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  officinal  oil,  consisting  of  a fixed  oil  or  fat,  united 
with  a volatile  oil,  which  last,  when  separated,  is  of  a pale 
yellow  colour,  sp.  gr.  0'95,  possessing  the  odour  and  flavour  of 
the  nutmeg.  The  fixed  fat  yields  a peculiar  acid,  sericic  (c28 
H2S  O3+HO),  crystallising  in  silky  needles.  Nutmeg  contains, 
besides  these  principles,  woody  fibre,  and  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  seeds. 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  Myristica,  Lond.  Spirit  of  Nutmeg. 
(Nutmegs,  bruised,  Jijf^  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon;  wTater,  Oj.  Mix 
them,  and  distil  a gallon  over  a slow  fire.) 

The  volatile  oil  is  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeias ; was  formerly  so  in  the  London.  The  Oleum  Myris- 
ticae, Lond.,  forms  a part  of  Emplastrum  Picis.  The  nutmeg  is 
contained  in  Confectio  Aromatica,  and  Tinctura  Lavandulae  C. 
The  spirit  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Mistura  Ferri  Composita. 

Therapeutics.  Nutmeg  is  an  aromatic,  and  gentle  stimulant. 
In  very  large  doses  it  is  said  to  possess  narcotic  properties.  It 
is  perhaps  more  frequently  used  for  giving  flavour  to  farinaceous 
and  other  articles  of  food,  than  for  its  medicinal  properties. 
Applied  externally,  it  acts  as  a topical  stimulant. 

Dose.  Of  nutmeg,  in  powder,  gr.  v to  gr.  xv ; of  the  spiritus 
myristicae,  f.  3j  to  f.  3U- 
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LATTBACEJE. 

Cinnamomum  Lond.  The  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylani- 
cum,  or  Cinnamon ; Lin.  Syst.,  Enneandria  Monogynia ; growing 
chiefly  in  Ceylon. 

Cinnamomi  Oleum  Lond.  The  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  distilled 
from  the  bark. 

Description.  The  bark  occurs  in  compound  quills,  about  as 
thick  as  cartridge-paper,  and  3 feet  in  length ; the  colour  is  a 
characteristic  brown ; brittle,  and  splintery  fracture ; aromatic 
odour,  and  warm  astringent  taste.  The  oil  is  of  a bright  yellow 
colour,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  bark. 

Prop.  Comp.  The  bark  contains  the  oil,  oleum  cinnamomi 
(C18  H7  021,  H),  which,  on  exposure,  oxidates,  and  cinnamic 
acid  (C18  H 7 03+H0)  and  some  resinous  matters  are  formed; 
besides  this  oil,  tannin  is  present  in  notable  quantities,  also 
resin , and  cinnamic  acid,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Of  the  Baric.  Aqua  Cinnamomi,  Lond.  Cinna- 
mon Water.  (Prepare  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  Aqua 
Anethi.) 

Pulyis  Cinnamomi  Compositus,  Lond.  Compound  Cinnamon 
Powder.  (Cinnamon,  Jij  >'  cardamoms,  Jjft  ; ginger,  Jj ; long 
pepper,  Jft.  Kub  together  to  a very  fine  powder.) 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Cinnamon.  (Cin- 
namon, bruised,  Jiijft ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Cinnamon.  (Cinnamon,  bruised,  Jj  ; cardamoms, 
bruised,  3 IS  ; long  pepper  powdered,  ginger,  bruised,  each  3yft ; 
proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  press  and  strain.) 

Of  the  Oil.  Spiritus  Cinnamomi,  Lond.  Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 
(Oil  of  cinnamon,  f.  3ij  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.)  Cin- 
namon water  is  also  sometimes  made  from  the  oil. 

Cinnamon  forms  a compound  of  many  astringent  and  stimu- 
lant pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Therapeutics.  Cinnamon  is  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  carmi- 
native, also  somewhat  astringent ; useful  as  an  adjunct  in 
diarrhoea.  The  oil  may  be  employed  in  flatulence,  and  as  a 
corrigent  to  purgatives. 

Dose.  Of  the  powdered  bark,  gr.  x to  3ft  ; of  aqua  cinna- 
momi, f.3j  to  f.3ij  ; of  pulv.  cinnamomi  comp.,  gr.x  to  3ft  ; of 
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the  tinctures,  f.3j  to  f.  31 j ; of  oleum  cinnamomi,  R|ij  to  rrLvJ  ; 
of  spiritus  cinnamomi,  f.3j  to  f.  3U* 

Adulteration.  The  bark  called  Cassia,  from  Cinnamomum 
Cassise,  detected  by  its  greater  thickness  and  roughness,  and 
less  aromatic  odour  and  taste : this  bark  is  officinal  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  as  are  also  the  preparations  corresponding 
to  those  of  true  cinnamon. 


Gamphora  Loud.  A purified  concrete  substance,  prepared 
by  sublimation  from  the  wood  of  Camphora  Officinarum ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Enneandria  Monogynia;  growing  in  China,  Japan,  &e. 

Description.  Camphor  is  usually  sublimed  in  the  form  of 
hollow  hemispherical  cakes,  and  these  are  broken  into  small 
masses,  which  are  crystalline,  white,  semitransparent,  of  peculiar 
odour  and  taste,  known  by  the  name  of  camphoraceous.  Crude 
camphor,  as  imported,  is  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  grains, 
of  a dirty  white  colour ; this  is  mixed  with  lime,  and  sublimed. 

Drop.  & Comp.  Camphor  is  rather  tough  and  difficult  to  pul- 
verise, except  when  a few  drops  of  spirit  are  added ; sp.  gr.  0*98. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils ; little 
so  in  water,  yet  sufficient  is  taken  up  to  give  a strong  taste  and 
odour  to  that  liquid.  It  has  the  nature  of  a concrete  volatile 
oil,  and  its  formula  is  (C10  Hs  0).  It  is  changed  into  camphoric 
acid  by  nitric  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Linimentum  Camphora;,  Lond.  Camphor  Lini- 
ment. (Camphor  J j ; olive  oil,  f.3iv.  Dissolve.) 

Linimentum  Camphora;  Comfositum,  Lond.  Compound 
Camphor  Liniment.  (Camphor  JijD  ; oil  of  lavender,  f . 3 j ; 
rectified  spirit,  f.3xvij;  stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  f.Jiij. 
Dissolve  the  camphorated  oil  in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  am- 
monia, and  shake  them  well  until  they  are  mixed.) 

Mistura  Camphora;, “Lond.  Camphor  Mixture.  (Camphor 
3D;  rectified  spirit  Tl|x;  distilled  water,  Oj.  Eirst  rub  the 
camphor  with  the  spirit ; then,  with  the  water  gradually  poured 
in,  strain  through  linen.) 

Spiritus  Camphora;,  Lond.  Spirits  of  Camphor.  (Camphor 
Jv;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.  Dissolve.) 

Tinctura  Camphora;  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Camphor.  (Camphor  QijD  ; powdered  opium,  benzoic 
acid,  each,  grs.lxxii;  oil  of  aniseed,  f.3j  ; proof  spirit,  Oij. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Stimulant  at  first,  afterwards  sedative ; its 
action  is  exerted  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  also  upon  the 
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skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Externally  it  acts  as  a stimulant. 
Used  in  mania  and  melancholia  as  a calmative ; in  hysterical 
and  other  spasmodic  nervous  affections  as  an  anti- spasmodic ; 
in  painful  affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  dysmenorrhoea, 
as  a sedative;  and  in  febrile  conditions,  the  exanthemata, 
rheumatism,  &c.,  as  diaphoretic.  Externally,  it  is  employed  to 
stiff  and  painful  parts. 

Dose.  Of  camphor,  gr.v  upwards ; of  camphor  mixture,  f.  Jj 
to  f.  ^iij  ; of  the  spirits,  Tffx  to  suspended  in  water 

(which  precipitates  it)  by  means  of  mucilage ; of  the  compound 
tincture,  f. 3j  upwards;  each  f. 3j  contains  about  \ grain  of 
opium. 

Adulteration.  Camphor  is  not  often  adulterated,  but  another 
kind,  called  Borneo  Camphor,  from  Dryobalanops  Camphora,  a 
guttiferous  plant,  is  sometimes  met  with ; heavier  than  water, 
less  volatile,  and  more  opaque  than  true  camphor.  An  arti- 
ficial camphor  can  be  made  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
through  volatile  oil  of  turpentine. 


Sassafras  Lond.  The  root  of  Sassafras  Officinale,  or  Sassa- 
fras tree ; Lin.  Syst.,  Enneandria  Monogynia ; growing  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Description.  In  branched  pieces ; the  wood,  light  and  spongy, 
of  a pale  brown  colour;  the  bark,  dark  reddish-brown,  also 
spongy ; odour  agreeable  ; taste  warm,  sweet,  and  aromatic ; the 
bark  is  more  powerful  than  the  wood. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Sassafras  root  contains  a volatile  oil , resin , 
and  a principle  called  sassafrin,  with  a little  tannin,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  contained  in  Decoctum  Sarzae  Compositum, 
Lond. 

Therapeutics.  A stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  seldom  given 
alone ; the  volatile  oil,  Oleum  Sassafras,  Edin.f  may  be  em- 
ployed. Used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  and 
syphilis. 

Dose.  Of  the  oil,  nfv,  upwards. 


3Laurus  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Laurus  nobilis,  or  Sweet  Bay  ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Enneandria  Monogynia ; growing  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Description.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  about  the  size  of  a small 
cherry,  wrinkled ; dark  brown  or  purple  colour ; consisting  of  a 
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friable  sarcocarp,  inclosing  two  oval  fatty  cotyledons  ; the  odour 
is  aromatic,  and  the  taste  warm.  Bayberry  leaves  were  formerly 
used  in  medicine  ; they  are  still  employed  by  the  confectioner. 

Prop . 6a  Comp.  Bay  berries  contain  a volatile  oil,  together 
with  a fixed  fatty  oil ; when  pressed,  both  these  are  separated, 
and  called  Oil  of  Bays. 

Off.  Prep.  Used  in  the  preparation  of  Confectio  Butae, 
and  Emplastrum  Cumini. 

Therapeutics.  Slightly  stimulant  and  aromatic. 

A dulteration.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  leaves  of  Laurus 
Cerasus,  or  Cherry  Laurel,  order  Amygdalacese,  yielding  prussic 
acid,  have  been  substituted  for  the  bay-laurel  leaf,  a dangerous 
exchange. 

Bebeeru,  or  Bibiri  Bark,  obtained  from  Hectandra  Bodiei, 
or  Green-heart  tree ; growing  in  Guiana. 

Description.  It  is  found  in  flat  pieces,  about  | inch  thick, 
heavy,  hard  and  fibrous ; of  a greyish-brown  colour  externally, 
reddish-brown  within ; taste  very  bitter. 

Prop.  6a  Comp.  Contains  an  alkaloid,  not  yet  crystallised, 
Bebeerine,  or  Bibirine  (C38  H21  N 06),  a yellow  resinous-looking 
body ; soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether,  scarcely  in  water  ; 
forms  salts  : the  commercial  one  is  the  impure  sulphate,  in  dark 
brown  glittering  slabs ; sparingly  soluble  in  water,  much  more 
so  in  acid  solutions. 

Therapeutics.  Tonic  and  antiperiodic ; used  in  debility  and 
periodic  affections,  it  has  been  found  but  an  imperfect  substi- 
tute for  quinine. 

Dose.  Of  the  sulphate  of  bibirine,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  x or  more. 


ARISTOLOCHLffi, 

Serpentaria  Lond.  The  root  of  Aristolochia  Serpentaria, 
Serpentary,  or  Virginian  Snake-root ; Lin.  Syst.,  Gynandria 
Hexandria ; grown  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Description.  A small  rootstock  with  numerous  small  radicles, 
of  a pale  greyish-brown  colour;  aromatic  and  camphoraceous 
odour  and  taste,  which  is  also  bitter. 

Prop.  6a  Comp.  Serpentary  contains  a volatile  oil  and  resin ; 
also  a hitter  extractive  matter ; the  latter  soluble  in  water,  the 
former  in  spirit. 
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Off.  Prep.  Inftjsum  Serpentari^j,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Ser- 
pentary. (Serpentary  5 ft  ; boiling  distilled  water  Oj.  Macerate 
for  four  hours  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Serpentari^e,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Serpentary. 
(Serpentary,  bruised,  giiift ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Serpentary  is  contained  also  in  Tinct.  Cinchonae  Comp. 

Therapeutics.  A stimulant  and  tonic ; also  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  chronic 
rheumatism,  in  low  febrile  states,  and  to  promote  eruption  in 
the  exanthemata. 

Pose.  Of  the  powdered  root,  gr.  x to  3D>  or  more ; of  the 
infusion,  f.Jj  to  f.gij  ; of  the  tincture,  f-3j  to 

Asarum  Europium,  or  Asarabacca,  belongs  to  this  order : the 
leaves  were  formerly  used  as  an  errhine ; they  cause  powerful 
vomiting  and  purging  when  administered  internally. 


THYMELACEiE. 

Mezereum  Lond.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Daphne 
Mezereum,  or  Mezereon ; Lin.  Syst.,  Octandria  Monogynia ; 
indigenous. 

Description.  Thin,  flat,  or  curled  pieces,  of  a brown  colour 
outside,  but  white  and  fibrous  within,  with  slight  odour,  taste 
sweetish  but  very  acrid. 

Prop.  & Comp.  An  acrid  volatile  oil,  acrid  resin,  and  a 
crystalline  principle,  daphnin.  When  the  root  is  boiled  in  water, 
an  acrid  vapour  rises. 

Off.  Prep.  It  is  contained  in  Decoctum  Sarz.e  Compositum, 
Lond.  The  Dublin  College  orders  a decoction  of  Mezereon. 
(3ij  of  mezereon  root-bark;  §j  of  liquorice ; water,  Oij.  Boil  to 
Ojfl.) 

Therapeutics.  Mezereon  is  a powerful  local  irritant,  and  even 
vesicant ; it  causes  vomiting  and  purging  in  large  doses,  but  in 
small  ones,  diaphoresis  and  diuresis.  Used  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, syphilis,  scrofulous  and  skin  diseases.  Seldom  given  in 
this  country,  except  in  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
In  America  an  ointment  is  used. 

Dose . Of  decoction  of  mezereon,  Dub.  f.3j  to  f.^ij,  or  more. 
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ETJPHORBIACEJE. 

Cascarilla  Loud.  The  bark  of  Croton  Eleuteria,  or  Casca- 
rilla  bush ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monoecia  Monodelphia ; growing  in  the 
Bahamas. 

Description.  In  small  quilled  pieces,  from  two  to  four  inches 
long,  and  about  the  size  of  a pencil,  fissured  in  both  directions, 
of  a light  brown  colour,  but  spotted  white  with  lichens ; short 
fracture  ; sometimes  it  occurs  in  small  flattened  pieces  without 
lichens. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Odour  spicy  and  pleasant,  taste  bitter  and 
aromatic ; these  properties  are  yielded  to  water  and  spirit.  The 
bark  contains  a bitter  matter,  in  which  a crystalline  substance, 
Cascarilline,  has  been  stated  to  exist ; besides  which,  there  are 
present  some  tannin,  colouring  matter,  and  a volatile  oil. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Cascarilla,  Lond.  Infusion  of  Casca- 
rilla. (Cascarilla,  bruised,  §jft ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Cascarilla,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Cascarilla.  (Cas- 
carilla, bruised,  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days, 
then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  An  aromatic  stomachic  and  tonic : useful  in 
atonic  dyspepsia,  and  in  recovery  from  acute  diseases ; it  seems 
also  to  possess  antiperiodic  powers,  but  is  much  less  powerful 
than  Cinchona ; and  is  now  seldom  employed  in  intermittents. 

Doses.  Of  powdered  bark,  gr.  x to  5ft  ; of  the  infusion,  f.§j 
to  f.3ij  ; of  the  tincture,  f.  3ft  to  f.3ij. 

Tiglii  Oleum  Lond.  Croton  Oil,  or  the  oil  expressed  from 
the  seed  of  Croton  Tiglium ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monoecia  Monodelphia  ; 
growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

Description.  The  oil  is  viscid,  from  pale  yellow  to  brownish- 
red  in  colour,  of  a disagreeable  odour  and  acrid  taste.  The  seeds 
from  which  the  oil  is  expressed  are  smaller,  duller  in  appearance, 
but  otherwise  much  resemble  castor  oil  seeds.  The  kernels  yield 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Croton  oil  contains  a volatile  oily  acid, 
Crotonic  acid  (not  active),  and  a fixed  oil.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether  and  volatile  oils ; also  for  the  most  part  in  alcohol  (but  in 
this  respect  Croton  oils  differ,  that  expressed  in  England  being 
quite  soluble). 
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Therapeutics.  A most  powerful  irritant,  drastic,  purgative, 
often  causing  nausea  and  vomiting ; used  in  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, and  in  cerebral  affections,  as  apoplexy ; also  in  very  minute 
quantities  as  an  ordinary  purgative.  Externally  it  gives  rise  to 
fine  pustulation,  and  is  a valuable  counter-irritant  diluted  with 
olive  oil  or  soap  liniment. 

Dose.  Of  the  oil  Tff | to  Tffij,  placed  on  the  tongue  ; or  formed 
into  a pill  with  crumb  of  bread.  As  an  adjunct,  TTf  ^2  upwards. 

Adulteration.  Other  fixed  oils,  as  castor  oil,  might  be  added, 
which  would  be  difficult  to  detect. 

Ricini  Oleum  Lond.  Castor  Oil,  prepared  by  heat  or 
pressure  from  the  seed  of  Ricinus  Communis,  the  Castor  Oil 
plant ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monoecia  Monodelphia ; growing  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  in  Southern  Europe,  and  Africa.  That  called 
cold  drawn  comes  from  the  East  Indies. 

Description.  The  oil  is  thick,  viscid,  very  pale,  sometimes 
yellow,  of  peculiar  odour,  and  slightly  acrid  taste.  The  seeds, 
about  the  size  of  small  beans,  are  oval,  compressed,  obtuse  at 
the  ends,  smooth  and  shining  on  the  surface,  of  a light  ash 
colour,  marbled  with  dark  spots  and  veins. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Differs  from  most  other  fixed  oils  in  being 
quite  soluble  in  alcohol ; sp.  gr.  0‘96 ; it  contains  three  oily  acids, 
Bicinic,  Ricin-oleic , and  Bicin-stearic,  united  with  Glycerine.  It 
also  contains  some  acrid  resinous  matter. 

Therapeutics.  A mild,  yet  quick  purgative  medicine  ; causing 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  system ; only  the  evacuation  of 
the  contents  of  the  bowels.  Used  in  delicate  subjects,  and  in 
irritable  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  neighbouring 
parts ; as  in  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  dysentery,  cystitis,  &c.  The 
seeds  are  very  active,  even  dangerous. 

Dose.  f.  3j  to  f.  3j  ; often  given  floating  on  some  liquid ; 
sometimes  in  gelatine  or  membranous  capsules  ; or  in  the  form 
of  an  emulsion  with  some  aromatic. 

Adulteration.  Other  fixed  oils,  difficult  to  detect,  as  they  are 
thus  rendered  soluble  in  alcohol. 

In  this  order  are  also  contained  the — 

Euphorbium  Officinarum,  yielding  the  whitish  tears  of  resin 
called  Euphorbium,  a very  powerful  local  irritant,  used  sometimes 
as  a sternutatory,  causing  violent  vomiting  and  purging  when 
swallowed ; it  is  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  : also 
the  Janiplia  or  Jatropha  Manihot , of  which  the  fecula  of  the 
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root,  when  dried  and  heated,  forms  Tapioca.  Cassava  bread  is 
also  made  from  the  root ; the  juice  of  the  tree,  when  fresh,  is  acrid 
and  poisonous.  Tapioca  is  made  officinal  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  Colleges,  and  is  a pure  form  of  starch,  used  much 
as  a food. 


PIPERACEiE. 

\ 

Piper  Nigrum  Lond.  The  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  Nigrum, 
or  Black  Pepper;  Lin.  Syst.,  Diandria  Trigynia;  growing  in 
tropical  Asia,  chiefly  imported  from  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Description.  A berry  about  the  size  of  a small  pea,  black, 
rough  or  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  white  within ; when  decor- 
ticated it  forms  white  pepper. 

Prop.  &'  Comp.  Odour  hot  and  pungent ; taste  acrid ; con- 
tains a nitrogenised  neutral  principle,  Piperine  (C70H37 
N2  010),  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  white,  almost  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous (the  piperine  of  commerce  is  always  yellow  and  acrid 
from  volatile  oil),  and  a volatile  oil  (C10  Hs),  lighter  than 
water,  giving  the  odour  and  taste  to  the  drug  : there  exists,  also, 
some  acrid  resin,  besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  such  fruits. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Piperis,  Lond.  Confection  of  Pepper. 
(Black  pepper,  elecampane,  each  fbj  ; fennel,  tbiij  ; honey,  sugar, 
each  Ibij.  Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a very  fine 
powder,  and  keep  them  in  a covered  vessel.  Whenever  the 
confection  is  to  be  used,  add  by  degrees  the  powder  to  the 
honey,  and  beat  until  thoroughly  incorporated.) 

This  preparation  is  a substitute  for  a nostrum  long  known  as 
Ward’s  Paste,  and  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  piles. 

Black  Pepper  is  also  contained  in  Confectio  rutae. 

Therapeutics.  Chiefly  used  as  a condiment.  It  acts  as  a 
stimulant  stomachic,  and  appears  to  influence  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum,  hence  its  value  in  haemorrhoids ; it  also 
acts  on  the  urethral  membrane,  and  may  substitute  cubebs  in 
gonorrhoea,  &c.  Piperine,  and  hence  pepper,  probably  possess 
antiperiodic  powers,  and  have  been  used  with  success  in  agues. 
Externally,  pepper,  or  its  oil,  may  be  employed  as  a rubefacient ; 
the  oil,  in  relaxed  sore  throat. 

Dose.  Of  piperine,  gr.  v upwards ; of  pepper,  gr.  v to  9j ; of 
the  confection,  3j  to  3ij  or  more. 


Piper  Longum  Lond.  The  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  Longum, 
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or  Chavica  Roxburghii ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diandria  Trigynia ; chiefly 
from  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  Hindostan. 

Description.  The  spikes  are  from  one  or  two  inches  in  length, 
and  studded  with  eminences  arranged  spirally ; of  a light  grey 
colour. 

Drop.  & Comp.  As  black  pepper ; the  odour  being  rather 
different. 

Off.  Prep.  Forms  a part  of  Confectio  Opii;  Pulvis  Cinna- 
momi  C. ; Pulvis  Cretae  C.,  and  Tinct.  Cinnamomi  C. 

Therapeutics  Doses.  As  black  pepper. 

Cubeba  Lond.  The  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba  or  Cubeba 
Officinalis,  the  Cubeb  Pepper ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diandria  Trigynia ; 
coming  chiefly  from  Java. 

Description.  Yery  like  black  pepper,  but  have  small  stalks 
or  tails  attached,  which  serve  to  distinguish  them ; also  lighter 
in  colour. 

Prop . & Comp.  Odour  like  camphor,  in  addition  to  pepper ; 
taste,  hot  and  spicy ; contains  Cubebine , which  by  some  is  said 
to  be  the  same  as  piperine ; but  this  is  doubtful : a volatile  oil 
(C15H12),  pale  green  in  colour,  lighter  than  water.  Cubebs 
also  contain  resin,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Cubeba,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Cubebs. 
(Cubeb,  powdered,  lt>j ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  then  press  out  and  strain.) 

The  volatile  oil,  Oleum  Cubebae,  is  made  officinal  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges. 

Therapeutics.  Used  almost  exclusively  for  its  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  upon  which  it  is 
a stimulant ; it  has  the  power  of  arresting  abnormal  discharges. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  3j  to  3ij  ; of  the  tincture,  3ft  to  5ij ; 
of  the  volatile  oil,  Tffv  to  ffjxxx. 


Matico  Dub.  The  leaves  of  Artanthe  Elongata  or  Piper 
Angustifolium,  Matico  plant ; Lin.  Syst.,  Diandria  Trigynia ; a 
native  of  Peru. 

Description.  The  leaves  are  green,  oblong  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, tesselated  on  the  upper  surface,  reticulated  and  downy 
beneath ; as  imported,  the  leaves  are  mixed  with  the  spikes  and 
stalks,  and  in  a compressed  state. 

Prop.  <k  Comp.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  odour  and 
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taste,  but  no  astringency ; they  contain  a volatile  oil , a bitter 
principle  called  Maticine , colouring  matter,  &c. 

Off.  Prey.  Infusio  Matico,  Dub.  (5  ft  of  leaves  to  Oft  of  water.) 

Tinctura  Matico,  Dub.  (Jiv  of  leaves  to  Oj  of  proof  spirit.) 

Therapeutics.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  or  the  powder  applied 
to  bleeding  parts,  as  leech-bites,  &c.,  is  stated  to  act  as  a 
powerful  styptic  ; when  given  internally  it  is  supposed  to  affect 
the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane  and  rectum,  like  pepper 
or  cubebs ; it  contains  no  ordinary  astringent  matter,  and  pro- 
bably its  power,  when  applied  topically,  is  due  to  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  leaf. 

Dose.  Of  powder,  internally,  5ft  to  3j  ; of  infusion,  f.  §j  to 
f.  5 ij  ; of  tincture,  f.  3j  to  f.  3ij. 


SALICACEJE. 

Salicis  Cortex  Eclin.  Bark  of  Salix  Caprea,  Willow  Barx ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  Diandria  ; indigenous. 

Description.  The  bark  obtained  from  the  branches  is 
quilled,  the  epidermis  dark-coloured,  and  the  structure  fibrous 
and  tough ; it  has  a slightly  aromatic  odour,  with  a bitter  and 
astringent  taste. 

Prop,  cfi  Corny.  Its  active  matters  are  soluble  in  water;  it 
contains  tannin , gum,  extractive  matter,  and  the  usual  con- 
stituents of  barks.  In  addition,  it  also  yields  a neutral  crystal- 
line principle  Salicine,  which,  when  pure,  occurs  in  white 
scaly  crystals,  of  a bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
formula  (C26  H18  014).  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  turns  it  of 
a bright  red  colour ; and  when  acted  on  by  oxidising  agents, 
it  is  converted  into  Salicylous  acid , or  hydruret  of  Salicyle 
(C14  H5  04  H) ; this  is  identical  with  the  oil  of  Syircea  Ulmaria, 
and  exhales  the  same  peculiar  odour. 

Therapeutics.  Willow  bark  is  tonic  and  antiperiodic,  and  has 
been  much  recommended  in  intermittents  as  a substitute  for 
cinchona ; it  is  generally  administered  as  salicine ; this  is 
thought  to  possess  considerable  antiperiodic  power,  but  is  not 
likely  to  supersede  quina,  though  useful  as  a mild  bitter  tonic, 
when  given  in  doses  from  gr.  x to  Qj.  The  decoction  is  some- 
times useful  in  chronic  skin  affections,  as  psoriasis.  Salicine 
taken  internally  appears  in  the  urine  as  the  hydruret  of  salicyle, 
and  causes  that  fluid  to  strike  purple-red  with  the  persalts  of  iron. 

Dose . Of  decoction,  f.  3jft  to  f.  3 iij  ; of  salicine,  gr.  x to  3ft. 
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ULMACEiE. 


Ulmus  Lond.  The  inner  bark  of  Ulmus  Campestris ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Pentandria  Monogynia ; Elm  Bark ; native  of  Europe. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  pieces,  which  are  of  a lightish-brown 
colour,  with  a somewhat  astringent  taste ; the  pieces  are  broad 
and  thin,  and  consist  of  the  bark,  deprived  of  its  epidermis  and 
outer  layer. 

Prop.  Comp.  It  yields  its  active  properties  to  water,  and 
contains  a large  amount  of  mucilage,  and  about  2*7  per  cent,  of 
tannin.  Ulmine,  a peculiar  substance,  of  dark  brown  colour, 
insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  so  in  boiling  water,  which  it 
tinges  of  a brown  colour,  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions, 
received  its  name  from  being  first  obtained  from  this  bark;  it  is 
now  thought  to  be  a constituent  of  many  others. 

Off.  Prep.  Decocttjm  Ulmi,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Elm. 
(Bruised  elm  bark  §ij ; distilled  water  Oij.  Boil  down  to  a 
pint,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Elm  bark  is  demulcent,  slightly  tonic  and 
astringent,  and  has  been  recommended  in  some  chronic  skin 
affections,  as  psoriasis  and  lepra.  Some  practitioners  think 
highly  of  its  powers  as  an  alterative ; sometimes  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic  effects  are  produced  by  the  use  of  the  decoction. 


Quercus  Lond.  The  bark  of  Quercus  Pedunculata,  the 
Common  Oak;  Lin.  Syst.,  Monoecia  Polyandria ; indigenous. 

Description.  The  bark,  when  dry,  occurs  in  long  pieces 
generally  covered  with  a greyish-white  epidermis,  of  a fibrous 
consistence,  internally  brown ; so  also  is  the  outer  surface,  when 
denuded  of  the  epidermis ; the  taste  is  very  astringent. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Oak  bark  yields  to  water  and  spirit  its 
active  principles,  viz.,  tannin,  some  gallic  acid,  it  contains 
also  pectin.  The  amount  of  tannin  varies  very  much  with  the 
age  of  the  branches  from  which  the  bark  is  taken,  season,  and 
other  circumstances. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Quercus,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Oak 
Bark.  (Bruised  oak  bark  ; distilled  Oij.  Boil  down  to  a 
pint,  and  strain.) 
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Therapeutics.  Seldom  used  except  as  an  external  astringent, 
in  the  form  of  the  decoction,  which  forms  a useful  and  economical 
lotion,  gargle,  or  injection,  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  leucorrhoea, 
&c.  It  may  be  given  internally  in  the  cases  where  tannin  is 
useful. 

Dose.  Of  decoction,  f.^j  to  f.^ij,  when  internally  administered. 


Galla  Lond.  The  Nut-Gall,  a swelling  occurring  on  the 
small  twigs  of  Quercus  Infectoria,  the  Gall  or  Dyer’s  Oak ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Monoecia  Polyandria;  growing  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor. 

Acidum  Tannicum  Lond.  An  acid  prepared  from  the 
gall-nut. 

Acidum  Gallicum  Lond.  An  acid  prepared  from  the 
gall-nut. 

Description . The  puncture  of  the  young  twig  of  the  tree  by 
a hymenopterous  insect,  the  cynips  gallce  tinctorice,  causes  an 
astringent  exudation,  which  concretes  and  produces  the  gall- 
nut  ; the  eggs  deposited  by  the  insect  become  enclosed  in  the 
excrescence.  Gall-nuts  are  more  or  less  globular  in  form,  tuber- 
culated  on  the  surface,  about  the  size  of  a marble.  There  are 
two  varieties,  blue  and  white  galls ; the  former,  heavy  and  of 
a bluish-green  tinge ; the  latter,  white,  of  a greyish  colour,  less 
astringent,  and  perforated  with  a small  hole,  the  passage  by 
which  the  insect  escaped. 

Tannin  and  gallic  acid  are  described  below. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Gall-nuts  contain  a very  large  amount,  about 
35  per  cent.,  of  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  and  5 per  cent,  of  gallic 
acid,  also  another  body  named  ellagic  acid , with  gummy  and 
extractive  matters,  lignin,  salts,  &c. 

Tannin  or  tannic  acid,  obtained  by  percolating  the  bruised 
galls  with  hydrous  ether,  occurs,  when  pure,  in  the  form  of  a 
light  glistening  spongy  mass  or  powder,  yellowish  or  almost 
white,  uncry  stall  isable,  of  a very  astringent  taste,  freely  soluble 
in  water  or  spirit,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  ether,  slightly  acid 
in  reaction ; its  solutions  precipitate  gelatine,  albumen,  starch, 
the  alkaloids,  and  many  of  the  inorganic  bases,  and  strike  bluish- 
t black  with  the  persalts  of  iron.  According  to  the  latest 
researches  of  Strecker,  tannin  has  the  formula  (C54;  H22  034), 
and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  gallic  acid 
and  grape  sugar.  The  same  change  is  effected  where  a strong 
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decoction  of  tlie  galls  is  kept  for  a lengthened  period  at  a tem- 
perature of  about  70°  or  80°Fah.  The  formula  explaining  the 
decomposition  is  thus  represented  by  Strecker : 

[(C54  H22  034)  + 8 HO  = 3 (C14  H6  010)  + (C„  H10  010)  ] or 
1 equivalent  of  tannin  and  8 of  water  are  resolved  into  3 
equivalents  of  gallic  acid  and  1 of  grape  sugar. 

Gallic  Acid,  formed  by  either  of  the  two  processes  above 
indicated,  occurs  in  white  silky  needles  ; much  less  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  than  tannin,  but  soluble  in  ether  : it  differs 
also  from  tannin  in  not  precipitating  gelatine,  albumen,  or  the 
alkaloids,  but  strikes  bluish-black  with  the  persalts  of  iron ; 
its  taste  is  acid  and  astringent,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of 
tannin,  perhaps  owing  to  its  slight  solubility  in  the  saliva. 
Strecker  considers  it  a tribasic  acid,  having  the  formula  (C14: 
H3  07-f-3  HO).  Both  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are  decomposed 
by  heat,  with  the  formation  of  pyrogallic  acid  (C6  H3  03)  and 
metagallic  acid  (C6  H2  02).  The  former  acid  strikes  black 
with  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  is  a powerful  deoxidising  agent. 

Ellagic  Acid  exists  in  gall-nuts  in  small  quantities ; it  forms 
a white  powder,  differing  from  tannin  and  gallic  acid  in  being 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ; it  appears  to  be 
an  isomeric  modification  of  gallic  acid.  Probably  ellagic  acid 
is  contained  in  many  vegetables,  as  some  of  the  intestinal  con- 
cretions, called  bezoars,  found  in  the  intestines  of  ruminants, 
are  entirely  composed  of  it. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctuh  GtAll.se,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Gall-Nuts. 
(Bruised  galls  ; distilled  water,  Oij.  Boil  down  to  a pint, 
and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Gall.se,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Gall-Nuts.  (Galls, 
bruised,  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and 
strain.) 

Unguentum  Gall^e  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Oint- 
ment of  Gall-Nuts.  (Gall-nuts,  very  finely  powdered,  3vj>‘ 
lard  Jvj  ; powdered  opium  3jl3*  Rub  together.) 

Therapeutics.  Gall-nuts  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  tannic  and 
gallic  acids  contained  in  them;  and  the  description  of  the 
action  of  these  acids  applies  not  only  to  galls,  but  to  all  those 
vegetables  which  are  made  use  of  for  their  astringent  effects. 
Tannin,  when  applied  to  a living  part,  acts  as  a most  powerful 
astringent ; this  effect  is  well  seen,  if  the  surface  of  a mucous 
membrane  is  chosen,  in  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  con- 
sequent paleness  produced.  When  the  lips,  or  any  part  of  the 
mouth,  come  in  contact  with  this  acid,  the  astringency  becomes 
evident  to  the  taste.  Taken  internally,  tannin  sometimes 
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causes  a sensation  of  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  thirst, 
and  not  unfrequently  constipation ; it  soon  becomes  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  after  some  alteration  in  composition,  is 
thrown  out,  or  at  least  partly  so,  by  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of 
gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  and  a brownish-black  humus-like 
matter  : sometimes  the  urine  becomes  quite  dark-coloured,  espe- 
cially after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a short  time.  It 
does  not  precipitate  gelatine,  showing  the  absence  of  tannin, 
but  strikes  black  both  with  per-  and  proto-salts  of  iron,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids.  Upon 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  also  after  absorption,  the  action  of 
tannin  is  of  the  same  character ; and  hence,  not  only  topical 
but  remote  astringent  effects  are  produced  by  its  administration ; 
and  haemorrhages,  as  menorrhagia,  haematuria,  and  haemoptysis, 
increased  mucous  and  other  discharges,  hectic  sweating, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysenteric  affections,  are  quickly  brought  under 
its  influence.  Gallic  acid  appears  to  differ  from  tannin  in  its 
topical  action,  being  less  astringent,  probably  from  its  compara- 
tive little  solubility;  it,  however,  becomes  absorbed,  and  the 
remote  effects  are  identical  with  those  of  tannin.  Probably  as 
a remote  astringent  it  is  more  powerful  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  tannin,  for  the  latter  becomes  converted  in  the  blood  into 
gallic  acid  and  grape  sugar,  and  hence  part  only  is  available. 
This  was  the  result  obtained  from  some  extensive  trials  made 
by  the  author  about  nine  years  since,  in  the  treatment  of  various 
forms  of  haemorrhages.  Externally,  the  decoction  of  gall-nuts, 
or  solutions  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  may  be  employed  to  sup- 
press haemorrhage,  as  from  the  gums,  nose,  or  to  any  part  to 
which  they  can  be  applied ; or  to  lessen  discharges  from  mucous 
membranes,  as  in  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  the  decoction  of  galls,  f.  Jj  to  f.  §ij  ; of  the  tinc- 
ture of  gall  (seldom  used,  except  as  a test),  f.  3U  to  f.JjU ; 
of  tannin,  gr. iij  to  3j  ; of  gallic  acid,  gr.iij  to  3j,  or  more; 
about  gr.  iv  of  gallic  acid  can  be  dissolved  in  the  f.§j  of  water. 


URTXCACEiE. 

Ficus  Lond.  The  Fig,  the  prepared  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Polygamia  Dioecia ; a native  of  Asia. 

Description.  The  part  usually  known  as  the  fruit  of  the  fig 
consists  of  the  fleshy  pear-shaped  receptacle,  containing  nume- 
rous flowers  in  the  interior,  attached  by  fleshy  pedicles.  These 
are  quite  shut  in,  except  at  the  apex,  where  a small  orifice  exists. 
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When  nearly  ripe  they  are  dried  and  exported  largely  to  this 
country  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Prop.  & Comp.  They  contain  chiefly  saccharine  and  muci- 
laginous matters. 

Off.  Prep.  Eigs  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  Decoctum 
Hordei  Comp,  and  Confectio  Sennae. 

Therapeutics.  Demulcent,  nutritive,  and  laxative ; used  some- 
times as  an  article  of  diet  for  this  latter  property.  Heated  and 
split  open,  they  are  sometimes  used  as  a cataplasm. 

JVIori  Succus  Loud.  Mulberry  Juice;  from  the  fruit  of 
Morus  nigra ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monoecia  Tetandria ; native  of  Persia, 
cultivated  in  Europe. 

Description.  The  fruit  from  which  the  juice  is  obtained  is  of 
a dark-purple  colour,  and  consists  of  numerous  small  berries 
united  together,  each  containing  a single  seed,  attached  to  a 
common  receptacle,  the  fleshy  covering  of  the  seeds  being  formed 
by  the  sepals.  The  juice  is  of  a deep  red  colour. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  juice  has  a sweet  and  acidulous  taste,  the 
latter  property  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Mori.  Mulberry  Syrup.  (Mulberry 
juice,  strained,  0 j ; sugar  IbijD  ; rectified  spirit,  f.  §ijfL  Dis- 
solve the  sugar  in  the  juice,  by  a gentle  heat,  and  set  by  for  24 
hours ; then  remove  the  scum,  and  pour  off*  the  clear  fluid  from 
any  dregs,  if  present ; lastly,  add  the  spirit.) 

Therapeutics.  The  juice  is  refrigerant,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
drink  in  febrile  diseases.  The  syrup  is  also  used  as  a colouring 
matter. 

Dose.  Ad  libitum. 

Cannabis  Xndica  Dub.  Indian  Hemp  ; Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia 
Pentandria;  grows  in  northern  parts  of  India,  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  &c.  The  extract  of  Indian 
Hemp  is  the  officinal  preparation  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Description.  Indian  hemp  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  three 
principal  forms.  The  resinous  exudation  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  is  known  as  Churrus  ; the  plant  itself  consisting  of  the 
stems,  leaves,  and  flowers,  packed  together  lengthwise  in  long 
bundles,  Gunjah ; and  lastly,  a mixture  of  the  leaves  and 
capsules,  without  the  stem,  Bang.  The  gunjah  is  probably 
equivalent  to  the  hashish  of  the  Arabs. 
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Prop.  <k  Comp.  The  resin,  upon  which  the  peculiar  properties 
depend,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  separates  from  its 
solution  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  extract  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dried  tops 
evaporated  to  a proper  consistence.  This  is  probably  about  the 
same  as  the  purified  extract  of  the  Dublin  College.  The  resin 
mentioned  above  has  received  the  name  Cannabin,  and  has  a 
bitterish  taste  and  peculiar  odour ; the  plant  also  contains  a 
volatile  oil. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Cannabis  Indict  Purificatum,  Dub. 
Purified  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp.  (Extract  of  Indian  hemp,  of 
commerce,  Jj  ; rectified  spirit  §iv.  Dissolve  the  extract  in  the 
spirit,  and  when  the  dregs  have  subsided  decant  the  clear  liquid 
and  evaporate,  by  means  of  a water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  extract.) 

Tinctura  Cannabis  Indio.®,  Dub.  Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp. 
(Purified  extract  of  Indian  hemp  §ft  ; rectified  spirit  Oft.  Dis- 
solve the  extract  in  the  spirit.) 

Therapeutics.  Indian  hemp  produces  a peculiar  kind  of 
intoxication,  attended  with  exhilaration  of  the  spirits  and 
hallucinations,  said  to  be  generally  of  a pleasing  kind.  These 
are  followed  by  narcotic  effects,  sleep  and  stupor.  In  its  anodyne 
and  soporific  action  it  resembles  opium,  but  its  after-effects  are 
considered  less  unpleasant;  it  does  not  produce  constipation 
and  loss  of  appetite.  Indian  hemp  possesses  antispasmodic  and 
anodyne  powers,  for  which  it  has  been  chiefly  employed  in 
medicine.  It  has  been  administered  in  the  different  forms 
of  neuralgia,  in  spasmodic  coughs,  as  pertussis  and  asthma,  also 
in  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and  other  anomalous  spasmodic  and 
painful  diseases.  Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  it  has  been  used 
to  procure  sleep.  Much  further  experience  of  this  drug  is 
required  before  its  real  action  and  value  can  be  fully  decided 
upon  ; it  certainly  has  disappointed  the  expectations  formed  of 
it  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  a circumstance, 
perhaps,  in  part  due  to  very  inferior  hemp  having  been  employed. 
The  urine  of  patients  under  its  influence  sometimes  acquires  a 
peculiar  odour  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Tonquin  bean. 

Dose.  Of  the  extract,  gr.  1 to  gr.  1 or  more ; of  the  tincture 
(Dublin),  Bfvj  to  T1IXXX* 

The  tincture,  when  added  to  water,  becomes  turbid,  from  the 
precipitation  of  the  resin,  and  hence  it  should  be  rubbed  up 
with  mucilage,  to  suspend  it,  or  have  a few  drops  of  an  alkaline 
liquid  added,  to  cause  its  solution. 
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Xaipulus  Lond.  The  catkin  of  Humulus  Lupulus,  the 
common  Hop ; Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  Pentandria ; found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

Xiupulina  Dub.  Lupuline,  the  dried  powder,  separated 
from  the  hop,  by  rubbing  and  sifting. 

Description.  The  catkin  or  strobile  of  the  hop  is  composed 
of  membranous  scales,  each  of  which  contains  at  the  base  two 
small  seeds,  surrounded  by  a yellow  granular  powder.  The 
scale  is  covered  with  numerous  superficial  glands ; it  is  thin, 
semi-transparent,  veined,  and  of  a yellowish  colour  when  dry, 
with  a peculiar  fragrant  odour.  Lupuline  is  the  name  given  to 
the  fine  resinous  powder  secreted  by  the  scales,  and  obtained 
by  rubbing  and  sifting  the  strobiles ; it  occurs  as  a yellowish 
powder,  and  has  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  hop  : under  the 
microscope  it  appears  to  resemble  the  pollen  of  other  plants. 

Prop.  & Comp . Hops  contain  a volatile  oil,  and  a peculiar 
bitter  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  ether,  called  Lupulite,  or  Humulin;  it  is  most 
likely  the  chief  active  ingredient.  The  volatile  oil  was  formerly 
thought  to  contain  sulphur ; this,  however,  has  been  lately 
disproved.  The  scales  themselves  contain  some  lupuline,  though 
in  a small  proportion.  Lupuline  yields  about  11  per  cent,  of  the 
bitter  principle. 

Off.  Prep.  Of  Hops. — -Infusum  Lupuli,  Lond.  Infusion  of 
Hops.  (Hops  3vj  ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.  Macerate  for 
four  hours  in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Lupuli,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Hops.  (Hops  §vj ; 
proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  press  and 
strain.) 

Extractum  Lupuli,  Lond.  Extract  of  Hops.  (Hops  Ife  ijft  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  2 gallons.  Prepare  the  extract  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  Extract  of  Liquorice.) 

Of  Lupulina. — Tinctura  Lupuline,  Dub.  Tincture  of  Lu- 
puline. (Lupulin^v;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days ; strain,  express,  and  filter.) 

Therapeutics.  Hops  are  tonic  and  stomachic,  diuretic  and 
narcotic.  In  the  form  of  bitter  beer,  taken  with  meals,  they 
form  a useful  aid  to  digestion  in  some  cases  of  atonic  dys- 
pepsia. In  the  form  of  a pillow,  they  have  been  found  anodyne 
and  narcotic.  The  preparations  of  hop  are  not  much  employed, 
except  as  adjuncts. 

Dose.  Of  lupulin,  gr.  v to  x;  of  the  infusion  of  hops,  f.^j  to 
fijij  ; of  the  extract,  gr,  v to  9j  ; of  the  tincture,  f.3l£  to  f.3ij. 
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CONIFERiE  OR  PINACEiE. 

Terebinthina  Lond.  Common  Turpentine.  An  oleo- 
resin,  flowing  from  the  trunk  (deprived  of  bark)  of  Pinus 
palustris,  and  Pinus  tseda ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monoecia  Monadelphia ; 
growing  in  North  America. 

Terebinthinae  Oleum  Lond . Rectified  oil  distilled  from 
Turpentine. 

Resina  Lond.  Resin,  or  Rosin.  The  residue  of  the  turpen- 
tine after  the  distillation  of  the  oil. 

Description.  Common  or  American  Turpentine  has  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle,  altering  much  with  heat  and  exposure  ; of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  ; peculiar  characteristic  odour  and  taste. 

Oil  of  Turpentine , called  also  Spirits  of  Turpentine  or  Cam- 
phine,  is  a limpid  colourless  fluid,  of  the  same  odour  and  taste. 

Resin  or  Rosin  is  a solid  semi-transparent  yellowish  substance 
with  but  little  odour  and  taste. 

Prop.  Comp.  Common  Turpentine  consists  of  a mixture  of 
the  resin  dissolved  in  the  volatile  oil,  separable  by  distillation. 

The  Oil  of  Turpentine  (C20H16),  sp.  gr.  0*872,  inflammable; 
mixing  with  other  oils  fixed  or  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  dissolving  many  bodies,  as  fats,  resins,  &c  ; partly 
resinifies,  partly  volatilises,  on  exposure;  forms  an  artificial 
camphor  (C20  H16  H Cl.)  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

The  Resin  (C40H3J04)  consists  of  three  isomeric  acids,  Pimaric, 
Pinic,  and  Sylvie,  differing  in  solubility  in  alcohol.  By  heat 
Colophonic  acid  is  formed. 

Off.  Prep.  Common  Turpentine  is  contained  in  Ung.  Elemi, 
and  Emplast.  Galbani. 

Of  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Enema  Terebinthina,  Lond.  Tur- 
pentine Enema.  (Oil  of  turpentine,  f.  Jj ; the  yolk  of  one  egg  ; 
decoction  of  barley,  f.  Jxix.  Rub  the  oil  with  the  yolk  of  egg, 
and  add  the  decoction.) 

Linimenttjm  Terebinthina,  Lond.  Liniment  of  Turpentine. 
(Soft  soap,  J ij  ; camphor,  Jj  ; oil  of  turpentine,  f.  §xvj.  Shake 
together  until  they  are  mixed.) 

Of  the  Resin.  Ceratum  Resina,  Lond.  Resin  Cerate. 
(Resin,  wax,  of  each,  Jxv;  olive  oil,  Oj.  Melt  the  resin  and 
wax  together  over  a slow  fire,  then  add  the  oil,  and  press  the 
cerate  while  hot  through  linen.) 

Emplastrum  Resina,  Lond.  Resin  Plaster.  (Resin,  ffeft ; 
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plaster  of  lead,  Ifeiij.  Add  the  resin,  first  melted,  to  the  plaster 
liquefied  over  a slow  fire,  and  mix.)  It  is  also  contained  in 
many  other  plasters  and  ointments. 

Therapeutics.  In  small  doses,  oil  of  turpentine  becomes 
absorbed,  and  acts  as  a stimulant,  anti-spasmodic,  and  astringent; 
its  effects  are  especially  directed  to  the  kidneys,  causing  diuresis, 
with  a peculiar  violet  odour  of  the  urine,  from  the  oil  passing 
through  in  an  altered  condition ; it  also  influences  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  a manner  similar  to 
copaiba,  and  in  large  doses  produces  strangury ; its  astringent 
property  upon  the  capillary  vessels  is  seen  in  its  power  of 
arresting  haemorrhage,  and  controlling  some  forms  of  inflam- 
mation. In  large  doses,  turpentine  acts  as  a purgative,  and 
possesses  besides  great  power  in  destroying  entozoa  in  the 
alimentary  canal ; its  purgative  operation  is  often  accompanied 
by  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a species  of  intoxication.  Oil  of 
turpentine,  when  externally  applied,  produces  powerful  rube- 
facient effects,  and  when  the  vapour  is  confined,  even  vesication  : 
administered  as  an  enema,  both  the  purgative  and  stimulant 
effects  may  result.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  given  occasionally  as  an 
antispasmodic  in  hysterical  affections,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
as  an  enema ; it  is  also  used  in  passive  forms  of  intestinal  and 
urinary  haemorrhage,  in  purpura,  and  in  some  forms  of  iritis  : 
its  most  frequent  internal  use  is,  however,  as  an  anthelmintic, 
in  cases  where  taenia  or  tape-worms  and  other  entozoa  are 
present  in  the  intestines.  Externally  it  is  used  in  the  form 
of  liniment  over  chronically  inflamed  and  painful  parts,  and 
sprinkled  on  hot  flannel  as  a fomentation  in  tympanitic  con- 
ditions of  the  abdomen  from  peritoneal  inflammation. 

Common  Turpentine  and  Resin  are  used  only  as  external 
stimulant  applications  : the  latter  in  the  form  of  cerate  or 
plaster  ; the  former  in  combination  with  other  resins,  as  elemi, 
galbanum,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  oil  of  turpentine,  as  a stimulant,  antispasmodic,  or 
diuretic,  Tflx  to  Tflxxx ; as  an  anthelmintic  purgative,  f.  3U  to 

f-  3vj. 

Thus  Lond.  Frankincense.  The  Turpentine  exuding  from 
the  bark  (hardened  in  the  air)  of  Pinus  excelsa,  and  Pinus 
palustris. 

Pix  Burgunriica  Lond.  An  impure  resin  prepared  from 
the  turpentine  of  Abies  excelsa. 
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Description.  True  Frankincense  does  not  come  from  Pinus 
palustris,  although  this  tree  affords  a concrete  turpentine,  sold 
for  the  genuine  resin.  Frankincense  occurs  in  semi-transparent 
yellowish  brittle  tears,  having  a peculiar,  pleasant,  but  slight 
terebinthinate  odour ; it  comes  chiefly  from  Germany ; the  so- 
called  Thus,  from  Pinus  palustris,  smells  strongly  of  turpentine. 
Burgundy  Pitch  is  from  the  same  tree  as  true  frankincense,  but 
it  flows  from  incisions  in  the  bark,  and  is  afterwards  melted  and 
strained  ; it  comes  from  Neufchatel,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
melted  resin. 

Prop,  fy  Comp.  Chemically  these  resins  are  not  known  to 
differ  from  common  resin ; they  may,  however,  contain  more  or 
less  volatile  oil — Frankincense  more  than  Burgundy  Pitch. 

Off.  Prep.  Of  Thus.  Thus  Pr^paratum,  Bond.  Prepared 
Frankincense.  (Frankincense,  ibj  ; water,  as  much  as  necessary 
to  cover  the  frankincense.  Boil  the  frankincense  in  the  water 
until  it  melts,  and  strain  through  a hair-sieve ; when  cold,  pour 
the  water  off,  and  keep  the  frankincense  for  use.) 

Frankincense  is  contained  also  in  Emplast.  Ferri,  Emplast. 
Galbani,  Emplast.  Opii,  Emplast.  Picis,  Emplast.  Potassii  Iodidi. 

Of  Pix  Burgundica.  Pix  Burgundica  Pr^eparata,  Lond. 
Prepared  Burgundy  Pitch.  (Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  Ammoniacum  Prseparatum.) 

Emplastrum  Picis  Compositum,  Bond.  Compound  Pitch 
Plaster.  (Prepared  Burgundy  pitch,  tbij  ; prepared  frankincense, 
fbj ; resin,  wax,  each  ^iv;  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  J;j ; olive  oil, 
water,  of  each,  f.Jij.  Add  the  oils  and  water  to  the  frankincense, 
pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  previously  melted  together ; then  evapo- 
rate to  a proper  consistence,  stirring  constantly.) 

Burgundy  pitch  is  contained  also  in  Emplast.  Cumini. 

Therapeutics.  These  substances  are  only  used  as  slight 
external  stimulants. 

Adulteration.  A fictitious  Burgundy  pitch  is  often  sold, 
made  of  common  resin,  coloured,  and  made  opaque  with  yellow 
ochre,  palm  oil,  water,  &c. 


Pix  Liquida  Lond.  Tar.  A liquid  bitumen  prepared  by 
heat  from  the  wood  of  Pinus  sylvestris  and  other  species. 

Pix  Lond.  Pitch.  A dry  bitumen,  prepared  from  Tar. 

Description.  Tar  is  a reddish-black,  treacle-like  liquid,  of 
peculiar  odour ; it  is  made  by  the  slow  combustion  of  the  wood 
with  deficient  supply  of  air. 
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Pitch  is  black,  opaque,  solid,  hard,  breaking  with  a shining 
fracture ; made  by  distilling  tar,  and  removing  the  volatile 
portion. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Tar  is  very  complex  in  composition;  it 
contains  altered  resin,  or  colophonic  acid,  and  empyreumatic  oil, 
in  which  numerous  substances,  such  as  creosote,  paraffine, 
eupione,  &c.,  have  been  discovered.  When  shaken  with  water, 
tar-water  is  produced. 

Pitch  is  the  altered  resin.  The  composition  of  these  bodies 
is  as  yet  by  no  means  well  made  out. 

Off.  Prep.  Of  Pix  Liquida,  or  Tar.  Unguentum  Picis 
Liquida,  Lond.  (Liquid  pitch,  suet,  each  ftjj.  Melt  together, 
and  press  through  a linen  cloth.) 

Of  Pix  or  Pitch.  Unguentum  Picis,  Lond.  (Pitch,  wax, 
resin,  each  Jxj  ; olive  oil,  Oj.  Melt  together,  and  pass  through 
a linen  cloth.) 

Therapeutics.  Pitch  and  Tar  are  slight  external  stimulants, 
useful  in  certain  chronic  skin  diseases,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis 
and  ichthyosis.  The  vapour  of  tar  has  been  found  useful  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  it  has  been  given  internally  in  the 
above-mentioned  skin  diseases,  and  in  phthisis,  &c. 

Dose.  Of  tar  n{xx  to  3b  an(^  upwards,  made  into  pills  with 
flour,  or  as  tar-water. 


-Juniperus  Lond.  The  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis,  or 
common  Juniper;  Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  Monadelphia;  growing 
in  Northern  Europe,  &c. 

Juniperi  Oleum  (Anglicum),  Lond.  The  oil  distilled 
from  the  fruit  (English). 

Description.  The  fruit  or  berries  are  about  the  size  of  black 
currants,  of  a dark  purple  colour,  with  a bloom  upon  the 
surface,  filled  with  a brownish-yellow  pulp  ; their  odour  agree- 
able, but  slightly  terebinthinate. 

The  Oil  of  Juniper  is  pale  yellow,  having  in  a high  degree  the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  fruit. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  fruit  contains  volatile  oil,  Juniperi  oleum 
(C15  H12,  or  3 C5  H4),  sp.  gr.  0*855 ; some  resin  from  oxida- 
tion of  the  oil,  which  quickly  becomes  altered  ; sugar,  wax,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Of  the  oil,  Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  Lond. 
(Oil  of  juniper,  f.  3jft  ; oil  of  carraway,  oil  of  fennel,  each 
p|xij  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon.  Dissolve.) 
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Infbsum  Juniperi,  Dub.  (Made  by  infusing  gj  of  the  juniper 
fruit  in  Oj  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour,  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
straining.) 

The  fruit  is  used  in  making  Decoct.  Scoparii  Comp. 

Therapeutics.  The  fruit  and  oil  are  stimulant  and  diuretic  ; 
used  in  medicine  chiefly  for  the  latter  property  ; useful  in 
different  forms  of  dropsies,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  other 
diuretics.  It  is  contained  in  Hollands. 

Dose.  Of  spiritus  juniperi  comp.,  f.3j  to  f.  ; of  the  oil, 
Tffiij  to  Tffx ; of  infus.  juniperi,  Dub.,  f.§j  to  f.§iv. 


Sabina  Lond.  Savine.  The  recent  and  dried  tops  of 
Juniperus  Sabina;  Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  Monadelphia;  growing  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 

Sabinae  Oleum  Lond.  Oil  of  Savine.  Distilled  from  the 
tops. 

Description.  The  fresh  tops  consist  of  the  young  branches 
enveloped  in  imbricated  leaves  of  a dark  green  colour ; strong 
disagreeable  odour  and  taste.  The  tops  can  be  detected  when 
in  coarse  powder,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  as  the  woody 
fibres  exhibit  the  circular  pores  which  characterise  the  gymno- 
sperms. 

The  Oil  is  of  a light  yellow  colour,  with  the  odour  and  taste 
of  the  tops. 

Prop.  Comp.  The  tops  owe  their  activity  to  the  volatile  oil, 
oleum  sabinae  (C10H8),  sp.  gr.  0-915;  besides  which,  a resin,  gallic 
acid,  and  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  young  tops  are  present. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Sabina,  Lond.  Savine  Ointment. 
(Fresh  savine,  bruised,  3bD  ; white  wax  ^iij  ; lard  tfej.  Mix  the 
savine  with  the  lard  and  wax  melted  together,  then  press 
through  a linen  cloth.) 

Therapeutics.  Savine  acts  as  an  irritant  both  internally  and 
externally  ; it  also  appears  to  possess  much  power  as  an  emmena- 
gogue.  It  is  used  externally  to  keep  up  the  discharge  from 
blistered  surfaces;  internally  in  deficient  menstruation,  un- 
attended with  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs.  In  large  doses  it 
causes  abortion,  and  its  administration  is  attended  with  much 
danger  in  pregnancy. 

Dose.  Of  dried  leaves,  gr.  v,  upwards  ; of  oleum  sabinae,  ftjij 
to  itjiv  (suspended) ; of  an  infusion  of  the  fresh  tops  (3j  of 
tops  to  f.Jviij  of  water)  f.5ik  to  f.Jj  or  more. 
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In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  there  are  two  other 
turpentines  made  officinal : Balsamum  Canadense,  Canada 
Balsam,  a semi-fluid  resin  from  the  Abies  balsamea ; of  a very 
light  yellow  colour,  and  agreeable  odour,  having  the  same  com- 
position and  medicinal  virtues  as  common  turpentine ; much 
used  for  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope ; and — 

Terebenthina  Veneta,  Venice  Turpentine,  the  liquid  resi- 
nous exudation  of  Abies  larix  (often  much  adulterated,  or  other 
turpentines  substituted  for  it) ; having  the  same  composition 
and  medicinal  properties  as  the  last. 


CLASS  II.  ekdogem:. 

ZINGIBERACEiE. 

Zingiber  Lond.  The  rhizome  of  the  Zingiber  officinalis, 
Ginger;  Lin.  Syst.,  Monandria  Monogynia  ; native  of  Hindostan, 
but  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

Description.  The  recent  root  is  generally  about  3 inches  in 
length,  knotty,  externally  of  a light  ash  colour,  internally 
yellowish.  There  are  two  principal  varieties,  the  white  or 
Jamaica,  and  the  black  or  East  Indian ; for  the  former  the  best 
pieces  are  selected,  scraped,  scalded,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  ; the  black  variety  is  dried  without  being  first  scraped, 
hence  it  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Odour  spicy  and  aromatic ; taste  warm  and 
pungent.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  constituents  of  roots,  it 
contains  a volatile  oil  and  a resinous  matter,  upon  which  its 
pungency  seems  to  depend.  The  sp,  gr.  of  the  oil  is  0‘896,  and 
its  composition  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  2 (C4  H5). 
The  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  root  is  considerable. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Zingiberis,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Ginger. 
(Ginger,  bruised,  Jijft  ; rectified  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Syrupus  Zingiberis,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Ginger.  (Ginger,  sliced, 
§ijft  ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj ; sugar,  Ibijf^,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary  ; rectified  spirit,  as  much  as  may  be  required. 
Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  for  four  hours ; press  out  the 
liquor  and  strain : then  complete  the  process  as  directed  for 
Syrup  of  Marshmallow.) 

Ginger  also  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  officinal  pre- 
parations. 

Therapeutics.  Ginger  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  car- 
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minative.  When  taken  internally  it  produces  an  agreeable 
feeling  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium,  and  appears  to  aid 
digestion  by  giving  a healthy  tone  to  the  stomach  ; hence  it  i3 
used  in  atonic  forms  of  dyspepsia,  especially  if  attended  with 
much  flatulence,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  various  purgative  medicines 
to  correct  their  griping  tendency.  When  chewed  it  acts  as  a 
sialagogue,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  relaxed  states  of  the  uvula 
and  tonsils. 

Dose.  In  powder,  grs.  x to  9j  and  upwards;  of  tincture, 
f.  31$  to  f.3'ij.  A much  stronger  tincture,  known  as  the  Essence 
of  Ginger,  is  frequently  made  use  of,  which  on  the  addition  of 
water  becomes  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of  the  resinous 
matters  : the  Dublin  tincture  has  three  times  the  strength  of 
that  of  the  London  College.  * 


Curcuma  Lond.  Appendix.  Turmeric,  the  rhizome  of 
Curcuma  longa ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monandria  Monogynia  ; native  of 
Ceylon. 

Description.  The  best  rhizomes  are  in  small  short  pieces, 
yellow  externally,  deep  orange  within. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Turmeric  contains  a peculiar  colouring 
principle  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  dried,  of  bright  yellow 
colour ; by  the  action  of  alkalies  this  is  turned  to  a deep  brown. 

Use.  Turmeric  acts  as  a stimulant,  but  is  not  used  as  a 
remedy  : it  is  taken  as  a condiment  in  the  form  of  curry  powder,  of 
which  it  is  an  ingredient.  In  the  London  Appendix  it  is  intro- 
duced for  testing  alkalies.  It  is  generally  prepared  for  this 
purpose  by  brushing  the  tincture  or  decoction  on  unsized  paper 
and  allowing  it  to  dry ; the  yellow  paper  when  dipped  into  a 
fluid  having  an  alkaline  reaction  becomes  dark  brown.  Hence 
its  value  as  a test. 


Cardamomum  Lond.  The  seed  of  Elettaria  (Alpinia 
Koxb.)  Cardamomum,  Cardamoms ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monandria 
Monogynia;  native  of  Malabar. 

Description.  The  seeds  are  generally  met  with  in  their  cap- 
sules ; the  capsules  are  oblong  triangular,  the  angles  being 
somewhat  rounded  off,  wrinkled,  and  of  a light  yellow  colour, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  each  of  which  contains 
numerous  seeds  of  a dark  colour,  and  triangular  in  shape. 
Cardamoms  are  distinguished  according  to  their  lengths  by  the 
respective  names  of  shorts,  short-longs,  and  longs. 
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Prop . & Comp.  The  seeds  have  a fragrant  odour,  which 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil ; the  amount  yielded 
being  about  4 ‘5  per  cent.  This  is  of  an  aromatic  taste,  and  is 
said  to  have  a sp.  gr.  of  0'945  ; they  contain  in  addition  a fixed 
oil,  together  with  colouring  matter  and  salts,  &c. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita,  Lond.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Cardamoms.  (Cardamoms  bruised,  cochineal 
bruised,  carraway  bruised,  each  3iji3  ; cinnamon  bruised,  3V  J 
raisins  stoned  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days, 
then  press  and  strain.) 

Cardamom  is  also  an  ingredient  of  some  other  preparations, 
as  Confectio  aromatica. 

Therapeutics.  It  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  stimulant  sto- 
machic, and  carminative ; used  in  the  East  as  a condiment. 
Chiefly  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative  and  other 
medicines,  to  correct  any  tendency  to  griping,  also  as  a colour- 
ing matter. 

Dose.  Of  the  tincture,  f.  3^  to  5y« 


MARANTACEiE. 

Maranta  Lond.  Fecula  of  the  tuber  of  Maranta  arundi- 
nacea  (arrow-root) ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monandria  Monogynia ; native  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Description.  A white  powder,  tasteless  and  inodorous. 

Prop.  Comp.  It  consists  of  pure  starch.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope the  form  of  the  granules  is  ovate,  oblong,  or  irregularly 
convex,  with  very  fine  rings,  and  a circular  hilum,  often  cracked 
in  a stellate  or  linear  manner ; the  size  varies  from  the  800th 
to  2000th  of  an  inch  ; the  greater  number  are  small. 

Therapeutics.  Demulcent ; chiefly  employed  as  an  article  of 
diet  for  invalids. 

Dose.  Ad  libitum. 

Adulteration.  Potato  starch,  distinguishable  under  micro- 
scope by  having  much  larger  grains  than  arrow-root,  and  by  the 
concentive  rings  being  strongly  marked. 


IRIDACEiE. 

Crocus  Lond.  The  stigmata  of  Crocus  sativus.  Saffron  ; 
Lin.  Syst.,  Triandria  Monogynia ; native  of  Greece  and  Asia 
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Minor  ; cultivated  in  most  of  the  warm  countries  of  Europe  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

Description.  The  stigma,  and  part  of  the  style  of  the  flower, 
forms  a thin  filament,  broad  at  one  end,  and  tripartite,  of  an 
orange-red  colour.  Dried  carefully,  without  further  preparation, 
it  forms  hay  saffron , but  when  packed  and  pressed  into  parcels, 
cake  saffron. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Saffron  moistened  and  pressed  upon  white 
paper  leaves  an  orange-coloured  stain,  and  yields  to  water  and 
alcohol  an  orange-red  colouring  matter.  It  also  contains  a 
volatile  oil. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Croci,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Saffron.  (Saf- 
fron, 3v;  boiling  distilled  water,  Oj  ; sugar,  three  pounds,  or  as 
much  as  is  sufficient ; rectified  spirit,  Jijffc,  or  as  much  as  is 
sufficient.  Macerate  the  saffron  in  water  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
closed  vessel,  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  finish  as  directed  for 
Syrup  of  Marshmallow.) 

Therapeutics.  Saffron  has  a very  slight  stimulant  action ; it 
is  rarely  given  alone,  and  its  chief  use  in  medicinal  preparations 
is  as  a colouring  agent. 

Dose.  Of  dried  saffron,  from  gr.  xx  upwards ; of  the  syrup, 
ad  libitum. 


SMILACEiE. 

Sarsa  (Jamaicensis)  Lond.  The  root  of  Smilax  officinalis. 
Sarsaparilla ; Lin.  Syst.,  Dioecia  Hexandria ; grows  in  South 
America. 

Description.  Sarsaparilla  consists  of  the  rhizome  or  root-stock, 
called  also  the  chump,  with  numerous  roots  attached,  generally 
several  feet  long,  but  of  different  lengths  and  thickness  in  different 
varieties ; these  roots  often  give  off  secondary  rootlets,  which  are 
themselves  again  finely  subdivided ; they  are  then  said  to  be 
bearded.  On  a transverse  section  of  the  roots  they  are  seen  to 
consist  of  a cortex  or  rind,  and  a ligneous  cord,  or  meditullium 
inclosing  the  pith.  According  to  the  different  characters  of 
these  layers  they  have  been  classified  by  Dr.  Pereira  into  the 
mealy  and  non-mealy  sarsaparillas. 

The  mealy  varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  large  amount  of 
starch  contained  in  the  inner  cortical  layers,  which  is  some- 
times equal  in  thickness  to  the  meditullium  ; they  break  with  a 
starchy  fracture ; the  cortex  is  often  cracked  transversely,  and 
sometimes  falls  off ; they  have  sometimes  a swollen  appearance. 
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and  hence  are  named  gouty.  If  a drop  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  to  a transverse  section,  the  mealy  coat  is  unchanged,  the 
ligneous  zone  becomes  of  a dark  purple,  and  when  a solution  of 
iodine  is  applied  the  starchy  layer  becomes  evident,  from  the 
formation  of  the  blue  iodide  of  amylin. 

The  mealy  varieties  include  the  Honduras , the  Brazilian , and 
the  Caraccas,  or  gouty  Y era  Cruz. 

The  Honduras  occurs  in  bundles,  about  three  feet  long,  com- 
posed of  the  folded  roots,  secured  by  a few  circular  twists ; of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  with  many  lateral  fibres,  but  no  chump ; it  is 
very  mealy.  It  is  brought  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The 
botanical  origin  is  doubtful. 

The  Brazilian  or  Lisbon  occurs  in  bundles,  from  three  to 
five  feet  long,  composed  of  the  unfolded  roots,  bound  together 
very  tightly  by  a flexible  stem  ; of  a reddish-brown  colour,  with 
few  rootlets.  It  comes  from  the  Brazils,  through  Lisbon.  It  is 
probably  derived  from  Smilax  papyracea,  and  Smilax  officinalis. 

Caraccas,  or  Gouty  Vera  Cruz.  In  bundles,  two  and  a half 
feet  long,  and  one  foot  broad,  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  The 
chump  is  present,  and  it  is  very  mealy.  Derived  from  Smilax 
officinalis  and  Syphilitica. 

In  the  non-mealy  varieties  the  cortex  is  deeply  coloured  and 
not  mealy.  Although  some  starch  granules  can  be  detected 
under  the  microscope,  still  the  number  is  comparatively  few. 
The  diameter  of  the  meditullium  is  generally  four  or  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  cortex.  Oil  of  vitriol  applied  to  a trans- 
verse section  causes  both  cortex  and  wood  to  become  of  a dark 
red  tint,  and  iodine  shows  but  a small  amount  of  starch.  Under 
this  division  are  included  the  Jamaica,  the  Lima,  and  the  true 
or  lean  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Jamaica  occurs  in  bundles,  from  a foot  to  a foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  with  spirally  twisted  roots,  folded,  and  numerous 
rootlets  (bearded),  of  a red  colour.  It  is  derived  from  Smilax 
officinalis  : it  comes  by  way  of  Jamaica.  This  is  the  only  offi- 
cinal variety ; it  is  stated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  of  a red- 
dish colour,  not  mealy,  and  with  numerous  rootlets.  It  yields 
much  extractive  matter. 

Lima  Sarsaparilla  occurs  in  bundles,  about  two  or  three  feet 
long,  folded,  with  the  chump  in  the  interior,  of  greyish-brown 
colour  ; it  is  derived  from  Smilax  officinalis. 

The  true  Vera  Cruz  is  not  often  found  in  commerce ; it  is 
lean,  unfolded,  with  few  rootlets ; the  chump  is  present. 

Prop.  Comp.  Sarsaparilla  contains  a volatile  oil,  starch, 
ligneous  fibre,  and  a peculiar  principle  occurring  as  a white 
powder,  Smilacin,  of  which  little  is  known ; soluble  in  hot  water 
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and  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water;  it  colours 
sulphuric  acid  red. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Sarsa:,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 
(Sarsaparilla  Jv;  distilled  water  Oiv.  Boil  down  to  two  pints, 
and  strain.) 

Decoctum  Sarsa;  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound  Decoction 
of  Sarsaparilla.  (Boiling  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  Oiv ; sassa- 
fras sliced,  guaiacum  wood  rasped,  fresh  liquorice  bruised,  each 
5x ; mezereon,  3hj-  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.) 

Extractum  Sarsa:  Liquidum,  Lond.  Liquid  Extract  of 
Sarsaparilla.  (Sarsaparilla  fbiijD  ; distilled  water,  five  gallons; 
rectified  spirits,  f^ij.  Boil  the  sarsaparilla  in  three  gallons  of 
water  to  twelve  pints,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  strain  while  hot. 
Boil  the  sarsaparilla  again  in  the  remaining  water  down  to  half, 
and  strain.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  eighteen  fluid 
ounces,  and  when  the  extract  has  cooled,  add  the  spirit.) 

Syrupus  Sarsai,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla.  (Sarsaparilla 
tbiijD  ; distilled  water,  three  gallons;  sugar  3 viij  ; rectified 
spirit,  f . 5 i j . Boil  the  sarsaparilla  in  two  gallons  of  water  down 
to  a gallon,  pour  off*  the  liquor,  and  strain  while  hot.  Again 
boil  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  remaining  water  down  to  half,  and 
strain.  Mix  the  liquors  and  evaporate  to  two  pints,  and  in 
these  dissolve  the  sugar.  When  they  have  cooled,  add  the  spirit.) 

Therapeutics.  Y ery  little  that  is  definite  can  be  stated  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  sarsaparilla  upon  the  animal  economy  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  tonic,  and  alterative. 
It  is  extensively  employed  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis, 
but  as  it  has  been  generally  administered  in  combination  with 
powerful  remedies,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  influ- 
ence this  drug  has  had  in  the  cure  of  the  affection.  By  some 
practitioners  sarsaparilla  is  regarded  as  a remedy  of  great  value  ; 
by  others  as  possessing  but  little  power  : as  a rule,  it  is  more 
relied  on  by  surgeons  than  physicians.  Sarsaparilla  has  also 
been  given  in  cachectic  conditions  of  the  habit  depending  upon 
other  causes,  as  in  scrofula,  & c. ; and  in  the  form  of  the  compound 
decoction,  in  which  other  stimulant  sudorific  agents  are  present, 
in  the  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  skin  diseases. 

Dose.  Of  either  decoction,  f.JjD  to  f.^  iv ; of  the  liquid  extract, 
f.5j  to  f.  3hj  ; of  the  syrup,  f.JD,  upwards,  usually  an  adjunct  to 
the  other  preparations  of  sarsaparilla. 

Adulteration.  Inferior  kinds  of  sarsaparilla  are  substituted 
for  the  officinal  Jamaica  variety;  these  yield  much  less  extrac- 
tive matter ; sometimes  other  substances  are  mixed  with  it,  as 
dulcamara,  &c.,  detected  by  the  difference  of  structure. 
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PALMiE. 

Sago  Lond.  The  fecula  of  the  stem  of  Sagus  laevis,  and 
other  specis  of  Palm  ; Lin.  Syst.,  Monoecia  Hexandria;  native  of 
the  East  Indies. 

Description.  Sago  of  the  shops  is  of  two  kinds ; the  first 
variety,  in  very  fine  grains,  is  known  as  pearl  sago ; in  the 
second,  or  common  sago,  the  grains  are  much  larger  and  coarser. 

Prop.  <£*  Comp.  It  consists  principally  of  starch.  Under  the 
microscope  the  granules  are  found  smaller  than  those  of  potato 
starch,  the  hilum  is  circular,  breaking  with  a single  slit,  or  in  a 
stellate  manner,  and  the  circular  rugae  are  much  less  marked. 

Off.  Prep.  None. 

Therapeutics.  It  is  easily  digested,  and  nutritive;  chiefly 
used  as  an  amylaceous  diet  for  convalescents. 


LILIACEiE. 

Scilla  Lond.  The  recent  bulb  of  Urginea  Scilla  (Scilla  ma- 
ritima) ; Squill ; Lin.  Syst.,  Hexandria  Monogynia  ; growing  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  Europe  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Description.  The  recent  bulb  is  pear-shaped,  varying  in  size 
from  a man’s  fist  upwards.  It  is  made  of  a series  of  scales, 
overlapping  one  another ; the  outer  ones  are  thin  and  mem- 
branous, and  more  or  less  yellow ; the  internal  thicker,  fleshy, 
and  white.  As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  generally  in  small, 
thin,  transparent  pieces,  of  a white  or  slight  yellow  colour, 
consisting  of  transverse  sections  of  the  bulb. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  bulb  is  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  colchicum.  It  is  devoid  of  odour,  with  an  acrid,  disagreeable 
taste.  It  yields  its  active  constituents  to  water,  acetic  acid,  and 
alcohol.  From  the  most  recent  analysis,  it  appears  to  contain 
an  acrid  resin,  having  very  powerful  medicinal  properties ; also 
a very  bitter  principle,  Scillitine,  together  with  sugar,  mucilage, 
and  citrate  of  lime,  which  is  found  in  the  form  of  acicular  crys- 
tals in  the  parenchyma  of  the  bulb. 

Off.  Prep.  Acetum  Scilla,  Loxd.  Vinegar  of  Squill.  (Squill, 
recently  dried  and  bruised,  Jijfs  ; dilute  acetic  acid,  Oj ; proof 
spirit,  3jU.  Macerate  the  squill  with  the  acid,  with  a gentle 
heat,  in  a closed  vessel  for  three  days ; then  press  out  the  liquor, 
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and  set  aside,  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; lastly,  add  the  spirit 
to  the  strained  liquor.) 

Oxymel  Scill®,  Lond.  Oxymel  of  Squills.  (Yinegar  of  squills, 
OijH ; honey,  fb  v.  Evaporate  the  vinegar  over  a slow  fire 
down  to  twelve  fluid  ounces,  and  mix  with  the  honey  made  hot.) 

Piltjla  Scill.e  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Pill  of  Squill. 
(Freshly  powdered  squill,  3j  ; ginger  powdered,  ammonia  cum 
powdered,  each  3U  ; soft  soap  3iij  ; treacle  3j*  M ix  the  powders 
together,  then  add  the  remaining  ingredients  ; beat  all  together 
to  form  a mass.) 

Pilula  Ipecacuanh®  cum  Scilla,  Lond.  Pill  of  Ipecacuanha 
with  Squill.  (Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  3^j  i squill 
freshly  powdered,  ammoniacum  powdered,  each  3j  ; treacle,  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary.  Beat  all  together,  that  a mass  may 
be  formed.) 

Tinctura  Scill®,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Squill.  (Squill  recently 
dried,  %v;  proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days;  then 
press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Squill  acts  as  a stimulant  expectorant  and 
diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses  produces  vomiting  and  purging. 
It  increases  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  also  aids  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  when  abundant  and 
viscid.  Its  stimulating  and  acrid  properties  render  it  inadmissible 
in  cases  of  an  active  inflammatory  nature.  As  a diuretic,  it  is 
generally  given  in  combination  with  a mercurial.  It  is  seldom 
given  as  an  emetic,  as  it  produces  distressing  nausea,  and  some- 
times hypercatharsis.  As  an  expectorant,  ipecacuanha  and 
ammoniacum  are  frequently  conjoined  with  it. 

Dose.  Of  acetum  scillae,  f.3ft  to  f. 3jll ; of  oxymel  scillge,  f.3j  to 
f-3U  I °f  pilula  scillae  comp.,  gr.  v to  gr.  x ; of  pil.  ipecacuanhae 
cum  scilla,  gr.  v to  gr.  x ; of  tinctura  scillae,  TTfx  t< o njxx. 

Aloe  Barbadensis  Lond.  Barbadoes  Aloes.  Inspissated 
juice  of  the  cut  leaf  of  Aloe  vulgaris,  the  common  Aloe,  growing 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Aloe  Hepatica  Lond.  Hepatic  or  Liver  Aloes,  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  leaf  of  uncertain  species  of  aloes. 

Aloe  Socotrina  Lond.  Socotrine  Aloes.  The  juice  of  the 
cut  leaf  of  uncertain  species  of  aloes,  hardened  in  the  air. 

Description.  Barbadoes  aloes  is  usually  seen  in  the  gourds  in 
which  it  is  collected  and  dried ; it  has  a dull  appearance,  of  a 
brownish-black  colour,  very  opaque,  even  in  thin  layers,  with 
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an  odour  which  is  extremely  nauseous,  especially  when  breathed 
upon ; the  taste  is  intensely  hitter ; when  powdered,  it  has  a 
dull  olive-green  colour,  and  the  best  kinds,  examined  micro- 
scopically, are  found  to  be  studded  with  crystals ; it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Aloe  vulgaris , and  probably  of  other  species  also. 

Hepatic  Aloes,  called  also  East  Indian  Aloes,  has  a dark 
reddish-brown  or  liver  colour;  opaque  or  translucent;  usually 
more  or  less  brittle  ; possesses  an  odour  not  disagreeable  ; taste 
very  bitter ; the  colour  of  the  powder  is  yellow ; microscopically 
examined,  numerous  small  crystals  are  usually  observed. 

Socotrine  Aloes  has  a bright  garnet-red  colour;  breaks  with  a 
vitreous  fracture,  and  possesses  considerable  transparency ; the 
odour  is  fruity,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable,  the  taste  very 
bitter;  the  colour  of  the  powder  is  bright  orange-yellow,  and, 
microscopically  examined,  gives  no  appearance  of  crystalline 
structure;  occasional^  a vein,  having  the  appearance  of  this 
kind  of  aloes,  is  found  in  the  casks  of  the  Hepatic  variety. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a large  sample  of  liquid  aloes 
has  been  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  stated  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  plant  yielding  true  Socotrine  aloes  ; this  liquid, 
which  has  the  consistence  of  treacle,  is  at  first  nearly  opaque,  but 
gives  rise  to  a deposit ; the  upper  portion  then  becomes  trans- 
parent, and  the  opaque  sediment,  under  the  microscope,  is  found 
to  consist  of  myriads  of  prismatic  crystals.  When  liquid  aloes  is 
dried  at  a very  low  temperature,  as  in  the  sun,  an  opaque  mass, 
crystalline  in  structure,  and  not  unlike  Hepatic  aloes,  is  pro- 
duced ; when,  however,  heat  is  employed,  the  crystals  are  dis- 
solved, and  a transparent  variety,  similar  to  Socotrine  aloes, 
results.  Hepatic  and  Barbadoes  aloes  will  also,  if  heated  in 
thin  layers,  lose  their  crystalline  structure,  afid  become  trans- 
parent. From  these  facts  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  best 
Barbadoes  and  Hepatic  aloes  are  dried  at  a low  temperature, 
but  that  artificial  heat  is  employed  in  preparing  the  Socotrine. 

A fourth  variety,  called  Gape  Aloes,  the  produce  of  Aloe 
spicata  and  other  species,  is  often  met  with  in  masses  which 
break  with  a conchoidal  fracture,  of  a greenish-brownish  colour, 
and  having  some  translucency  ; the  powder  of  a greenish-yellow 
tint,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  crystalline  appearance  under  the 
microscope ; the  odour  is  often  strong,  but  not  nauseous  like 
Barbadoes  aloes. 

An  inferior  kind  of  Cape  Aloes  has  been  named  Caballine  Aloes. 

Prop.  A Comp.  A principle  named  Aloine  has  been  obtained 
from  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  aloes,  which  crystallises  in 
needles  and  has  the  formula  (C34;  H1S  014-j-H0) ; it  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  crystalline  matter  contained  in  the  semi-fluid 
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form  of  aloes,  and  in  the  Barbadoes  and  Hepatic  varieties ; in 
addition  to  this  principle  aloes  contains  a substance  which  has 
been  named  resin,  differing  however  from  ordinary  resins  in  being 
soluble  in  boiling  water  ; it  is  probably  formed  from  aloine  by 
the  action  of  the  air  ; when  aloes  are  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid, 
several  crystalline  compounds  are  obtained,  as  Polychromic, 
Chrysammic  and  Chrysolepic  acids,  whose  solutions  are  strongly 
red  and  purple  coloured.  A peculiar  acid,  named  Aloetic  acid, 
is  also  found  in  aloes,  which  strikes  olive-brown  with  the  persalts 
of  iron. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  Lond.  Compound 
Decoction  of  Aloes.  (Extract  of  liquorice  3VB  > carbonate  of 
potash  3j ; extract  of  aloes,  powdered  myrrh,  saffron,  each  3jD  ; 
distilled  water  OjH  ; compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  f.  §vij. 
Boil  down  the  liquorice,  carbonate  of  potash,  aloes,  myrrh,  and 
saffron  with  the  water  to  a pint,  and  strain,  then  add  the  tincture.) 

Enema  Aloes,  Lond.  Enema  of  Aloes.  (Aloes  Qij  ; car- 
bonate of  potash,  gr.  xv;  decoction  of  barley  OH-  Mix,  and 
rub  them  together.) 

Extractum  Aloes,  Lond.  Extract  of  Aloes.  (Socotrine  aloes 
3 xv  ; boiling  distilled  water,  a gallon.  Macerate  with  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  afterwards  strain  and  set  aside  that  the 
dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  to 
proper  consistence.) 

Extractum  Aloes  Barbadensis,  Lond.  Extract  of  Barbadoes 
Aloes.  (Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  Extract 
of  Aloes.) 

Pilula  Aloes  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Aloes  Pill. 
(Socotrine  aloes,  powdered,  Jj  ; extract  of  gentian,  JH  ; oil  of 
carraway,  Tffxl ; treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Beat 
them  together  into  a proper  pill  mass.) 

Pilula  Aloes  cum  MyrrhA,  Lond.  Pill  of  Aloes  with 
Myrrh.  (Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  powdered,  ; saffron,  myrrh 

powdered,  soft  soap,  each  3ij  ; treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Beat  them  together  to  form  a mass.) 

Pilula  Aloes  cum  Sapone,  Lond.  Pill  of  Aloes  with  Soap. 
(Extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes  powdered,  soft  soap,  extract  of 
liquorice,  equal  parts ; treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 
Beat  the  extract  of  aloes  with  the  soap  ; then  add  the  remaining 
ingredients;  beat  all  together  to  form  a mass.) 

Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus,  Lond.  Compound  Aloes  Powder. 
(Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes  JjH  ; guaiacum  Jj  ; compound 
powdered  cinnamon  Pub  the  aloes  and  guaiacum  sepa- 

rately to  powder,  then  mix  them  with  the  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon.) 
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Tinctura  Aloes,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Aloes.  (Socotrine  or 
hepatic  aloes,  coarsely  powdered,  3 j ; extract  of  liquorice  J iij  ; 
distilled  water,  OjU ; rectified  spirit,  OR.  Macerate  the  aloes 
in  the  spirit  mixed  with  the  water  for  seven  days ; afterwards 
add  the  extract,  that  it  may  be  dissolved,  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Aloes  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Aloes.  (Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  coarsely  powdered,  Jiv; 
saffron  Jij  ; tincture  of  myrrh  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days, 
and  strain.) 

Yinum  Aloes,  Lond.  Wine  of  Aloes.  (Socotrine  or  hepatic 
aloes,  reduced  to  powder,  Jij ; canella,  powdered,  3’iv ; sherry 
wine,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.) 

Aloes  is  also  contained  in  other  officinal  preparations,  as 
Tinct.  Benzoini  C. ; Pil.  Coloc.  C. ; Pil.  Cambogiae  C. ; and 
Pil.  Rhei  C. 

Therapeutics.  Aloes,  when  taken  internally,  acts  as  a purga- 
tive, affecting  chiefly  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
sometimes  causing  haemorrhoids.  The  secretions  of  the  tube 
are  but  little  augmented,  and  the  action  is  slow  in  character  ; 
by  some  observers  it  is  asserted  that  the  bile  is  increased 
in  quantity,  and  the  drug  appears  to  influence  the  whole 
portal  circulation.  Emmenagogue  effects  also  are  frequently 
produced.  Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  tonic  and 
stomachic  effects  seem  to  be  induced  when  small  doses  are 
administered. 

Aloetic  preparations  are  given  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation, 
and  are  of  great  value  from  the  little  disposition  they  possess  of 
inducing  a subsequent  confined  state  of  bowels. 

In  chronic  dyspepsia  they  frequently  form  a portion  of  the 
habitual  pill,  and  may  be  combined  with  tonics  and  stomachics. 
They  are  often  used  as  adjuncts  to  other  purgatives,  as  colocynth, 
rhubarb,  scammony,  &c.,  when  full  cathartic  effects  are  desired, 
and  when  there  is  a defective  secretion  of  bile. 

Combined  with  iron  and  myrrh,  aloes  are  frequently  given  in 
amenorrhoea,  connected  with  defective  action  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
and  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  blood. 

Aloes  should  be  avoided  in  cases  where  there  is  much  ten- 
dency to  haemorrhoids,  or  when  inflammatory  action  is  present 
in  the  abdominal  organs. 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  difference  of  action  between  the 
officinal  species  of  aloes.  Cape  aloes,  however,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  employed,  is  less  active  than  the  others. 

Dose.  Of  aloes,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  xij  ; of  the  extracts  of  aloes,  g r.  iij 
to  gr.  xij  ; of  the  compound  powders  of  aloes,  gr.  v to  3j  ; of  the 
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different  aloetic  pills,  gr.  v to  3j  ; of  the  simple  tincture  of 
aloes,  f.  3U  to  f.  Jft  ; of  the  compound  tincture  of  aloes,  f.  3ft  to 
f.  3j  ; of  the  wine  of  aloes,  f.  3j  to  f.  3U  of  the  compound  de- 
coction of  aloes,  f.  to  f.  ^ij. 

Small  doses  may  be  given  as  adjuncts  to  other  purgatives,  or 
when  the  drug  is  given  frequently  in  combination  with  sto- 
machics and  purgatives.  The  watery  extract  is  considered  a 
milder  preparation  than  simple  aloes. 


MELANTHACE.E. 

Veratrum  Loud.  The  rhizome  of  Yeratrum  album,  White 
Hellebore ; Lin.  Syst.,  Polygamia  Monoecia ; growing  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps. 

Description.  The  rhizome  is  met  with  in  conical  truncated 
Pi  eces,  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  with  numerous  radicles  proceeding  from  it ; yellowish- 
brown  and  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  light-coloured  within,  with 
little  odour  when  dry,  but  an  acrid  bitter  taste. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  composition  of  veratrum  has  not  been 
well  established;  it  appears  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  veratria 
(C34!  H22  N 06),  united  with  an  acid  formerly  considered  to  be 
gallic  acid,  probably  veratric,  the  same  which  exists  in  the  seeds 
of  Asagraea  officinalis ; formula  (C18  H9  07-f-H0) ; a principle 
named  Jervine  has  also  been  said  to  exist  in  it,  of  which  little 
is  as  yet  known;  the  other  constituents  of  the  rhizome  are 
lignin,  starch,  and  fatty  matter. 

Off.  Prep.  Yinum  Yeratri,  Lond.  Wine  of  White  Hellebore. 
(White  hellebore,  sliced,  Jviii ; sherry  wine,  Oij.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  and  strain.) 

Yeratrum  is  also  contained  in  Unguentum  Sulphuris  Com- 
positum. 

Therapeutics.  Y eratrum  acts  as  a powerful  emetic  and  drastic 
purgative,  causing  much  thirst  and  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal;  when  applied  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
intense  sneezing  results ; and  on  the  skin  it  also  acts  as  a topical 
irritant.  It  is  not  much  employed  as  a remedy  at  the  present 
time,  but  was  formerly  given  in  cerebral  affections,  as  mania, 
epilepsy,  &c.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a remedy  in  gout,  in  lieu 
of  colchicum,  but  from  the  author’s  experience  of  its  effects,  he 
is  sure  that  its  action  differs  completely  from  that  of  the  latter 
drug ; it  appeared  to  produce  a burning  sensation  of  the  oeso- 
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phagus,  parched  mouth,  and  intense  thirst,  accompanied  by 
great  depression,  without  any  alleviation  of  the  gouty  symptoms. 
Externally  veratrum  is  used  in  scabies,  and  occasionally  in 
obstinate  skin  affections,  in  the  form  of  the  Compound  Sulphur 
Ointment. 

Dose.  Of  vinum  veratri  ppx  to  Tffxx. 


Veratria  Lond.  An  alkaloid  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
Asagraea  officinalis,  or  Cevadilla  Seeds ; Lin.  Syst.,  Hexandria 
Trigynia ; growing  on  the  Andes  in  Mexico. 

Description.  Yeratria  occurs  in  the  form  of  a white  or  dirty- 
white  powder. 

Prop,  c ft  Comp.  The  following  characters  of  the  alkaloid  are 
given  by  the  London  College : “ It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  more  soluble  in  ether,  but  especially  so  in  rectified  spirit. 
It  has  no  odour,  but  irritates  the  nostrils  very  much ; it  has  an 
acrid  taste.’"  Yeratria  is  not  crystalline,  but  it  forms  with 
several  of  the  acids  salts  which  apparently  are  so.  It  causes 
violent  sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nostrils.  Yeratria  has  the 
formula  (C34  H22  N06) ; one  pound  of  the  seeds  is  said  to  yield 
one  drachm  of  the  alkaloid.  Brought  into  contact  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  it  assumes  an  intense  red  colour,  and  with  nitric 
acid  a yellow  solution ; it  is  fusible.  The  veratria  of  com- 
merce is  said  to  contain  another  principle,  sdbadillina,  which  is 
crystalline,  insoluble  in  ether,  by  which  it  may  be  separated 
from  veratria ; it  does  not  excite  sneezing. 

Therapeutics.  As  veratrum,  but  much  more  powerful ; some- 
times it  is  used  as  a topical  irritant  in  lieu  of  aconite ; it  has 
less  benumbing  effect. 

Dose.  Gr.  a to  gr.  J.  The  London  College  directs  that  it 
should  be  exhibited  with  great  care. 


Colchici  Cormiis  Lond.  The  recent  and  dried  Corm  of 
the  wild  herb  Colchicum  autumnale;  Lin.  Syst.,  Hexandria 
Trigynia ; indigenous. 

Colchici  Semen  Lond.  The  Seeds.  The  London  College 
directs  that  the  corm  should  be  dug  up  in  the  month  of  J uly, 
or  before  the  autumnal  bud  is  developed ; and  for  the  drying,  it 
directs  that  the  dry  tunics  being  first  removed,  the  corm  should 
be  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  at  first  with  a 
gentle  heat,  gradually  increasing  to  a temperature  of  150°  Fah. 
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Description.  The  corm  is  about  the  size  of  a chestnut,  and  of 
a somewhat  similar  shape,  being  convex  on  one  side,  and  flattened 
or  slightly  concave  on  the  other.  When  recent,  it  is  solid  and 
fleshy  with  an  external  brown  membranous  coat,  internally 
white,  and  yielding  a milky  juice  on  section.  There  is  often  a 
small  lateral  projection  from  its  base.  When  dried  and  deprived 
of  its  outer  coat,  it  is  of  an  ash-gray  colour;  it  is  generally  met 
with  in  transverse  slices  forming  a somewhat  oval  plane ; one 
border  convex,  the  other  concave  or  slightly  hollowed  out.  The 
taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  The  seeds  are  spherical,  externally  of 
a reddish-brown  colour,  white  within,  rather  more  than  a line  in 
diameter. 

Prop.  & Comp.  The  corm,  and  also  the  seeds,  contain  fatty 
matters,  gum,  starch,  lignin,  with  a peculiar  acid — the  Cevadic 
acid — and  a crystalline  alkaloid,  Colchicia,  more  soluble  in 
water  than  veratria,  soluble  also  in  alcohol ; it  has  very  seldom 
been  isolated. 

Off.  Prep.  ( Of  the  Corm.)  Extractum  Colchici,  Lond.  Ex- 
tract of  Colchicum.  (Fresh  colchicum  corms,  fbj.  Take  away 
the  outer  coat  of  the  corms,  and  complete  the  process  as  directed 
for  Extract  of  Aconite.) 

Extractum  Colchici  Aceticum,  Lond.  Acetic  Extract  oi 
Colchicum.  (Fresh  colchicum  corms,  Ibj  ; acetic  acid,  f.^iij. 
Bruise  the  corms,  the  outer  coating  being  removed,  gradually 
sprinkle  them  with  acetic  acid ; then  press  out  the  juice,  and, 
unstrained,  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.) 

Acetum  Colchici,  Lond.  Vinegar  of  Colchicum.  (Dried  col- 
chicum corms  ; dilute  acetic  acid,  Oj ; proof  spirit  Jjft. 

Macerate  the  colchicum  with  the  acid  in  a closed  vessel  for  three 
days,  then  press  out  the  liquor,  and  set  aside,  that  the  dregs 
may  subside ; lastly,  add  the  spirit  to  the  strained  liquor.) 

Vinum  Colchici,  Lond.  Wine  of  Colchicum.  (Dried  colchicum 
corms  3 viij ; sherry  wine,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.) 

{Of  the  Seeds.)  Tinctura  Colchici,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Col- 
chicum. (Colchicum  seeds,  bruised,  §v;  proof  spirit,  Oij. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Tinctura  Colchici  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Colchicum.  (Colchicum  seeds,  bruised,  ; aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Colchicum  in  medicinal  doses  produces  in- 
creased action  of  some  of  the  secreting  organs,  the  bile  appears 
to  be  thrown  out  in  larger  quantities,  and  the  fseces  become 
more  coloured,  and  often  give  evidence  of  containing  the  real 
organic  portion  of  that  fluid  as  well  as  the  colouring  matter ; 
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sometimes  the  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  it  is  generally 
asserted  that  the  urea  and  uric  acid  are  also  augmented,  but 
from  rather  numerous  trials  the  author  is  inclined  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  last  assertion ; at  times,  also,  the  action  of 
the  skin  is  increased ; the  heart’s  action  is  diminished,  and  in 
some  patients,  intermission  of  the  pulse  is  produced  by  the 
drug ; in  larger  doses,  vomiting  and  purging,  accompanied  by 
intense  prostration,  ensue.  When  colchicum  is  administered  to 
patients  suffering  from  gouty  inflammation  and  pain,  these 
symptoms  are  usually  greatly  relieved,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  drug  is  regarded  as  almost  a specific  in  this  form 
of  disease.  Colchicum  is  employed  very  extensively  in  the 
different  forms  of  gout ; sometimes  given  in  small  doses  short 
of  inducing  purging,  at  other  times  to  act  freely  on  the 
bowels ; it  certainly  possesses  a power  of  controlling  the  pain 
and  inflammation  in  gout,  independent  of  all  evident  in- 
crease of  the  secretions;  in  what  way  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced is  at  present  unknown.  In  acute  rheumatism  and  other 
inflammatory  affections,  colchicum  often  relieves,  probably 
rather  by  its  controlling  power  over  the  heart’s  action,  than  by 
any  specific  effect  of  the  medicine.  Colchicum  may  also  be 
very  advantageously  given,  in  cases  of  imperfect  action  of  the 
liver,  as  a cholagogue,  combined  with  other  purgatives ; and  it 
may  be  often  substituted  for  mercurials.  It  has  occasionally 
been  prescribed  in  dropsies  and  skin  affections.  Some  prac- 
titioners prefer  the  seeds,  some  the  corm,  some  again  the  flowers ; 
it  appears  however  most  probable,  that  the  same  principle  gives 
activity  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  that  any  difference  is 
in  degree  rather  than  in  character. 

Dose.  Of  pulv.  cormi  colchici,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  viij ; of  acetum 
colchici,  f.3j  to  f.3iij ; of  extractum  colchici,  gr.  j to  gr.  ij  ; of 
extractum  colchici  aceticum,  gr.  ^ to  gr.  ij  ; of  tinctura  colchici, 
ITjxv  to  f.3j  ; of  tinctura  colchici  comp.  Tffxv  to  f.3j ; of  vinum 
colchici,  Tffxv  to  f.3j. 


GKAMINACEiE. 

Farina  Lond.  The  flour  of  the  seed  of  Triticum  vulgare. 
Wheat  Flour;  Lin.  Syst.,  Triandria  Digynia ; growing  in  Europe, 
and  cultivated  also  over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

Fanis  (Triticea)  Lond.  Wheaten  Bread. 

A my  lu  m Lond.  Starch,  the  fecula  of  the  seed. 
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Description.  These  substances  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Flour  consists  chiefly  of  starch  and  gluten , 
together  with  gum,  sugar,  mucilage,  and  water.  If  kneaded 
under  a stream  of  water,  the  starch  is  washed  away,  and  a 
tenacious  mass  left  behind,  which  consists  of  gluten,  consti- 
tuting from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  flour.  Gluten  prepared  in 
the  above  manner  consists  of  two  different  substances,  one  of 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  pure  gluten,  or  vegetable  fibrine,  the 
other  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  known  as  vegetable  albumen. 
Starch  occurs  as  a white  granular  powder,  without  odour  or  taste. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  grains,  the  size 
of  which  varies,  having  more  or  less  of  a circular  outline  and 
flattened,  the  liilum  in  the  centre  is  surrounded  by  a series  of 
concentric  rings  reaching  sometimes  nearly  to  the  circumference. 
Each  grain  consists  of  a thin  external  coat,  of  albuminous  struc- 
ture, the  internal  contents  consist  of  amidin,  the  formula 
of  which  is  (C12  H10  010).  This  substance  is  the  same  from 
whatever  source  derived,  and  it  is  to  the  different  forms  of  the 
external  coat  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  granules  of 
starch,  when  derived  from  different  sources,  are  due.  Amidin  is 
soluble  in  hot  water,  but  starch  requires  boiling  for  some  little 
time,  in  order  that  the  contents  of  the  granules  may  swell  and 
burst  the  envelope,  before  a solution  can  be  made.  Amidin 
strikes  a fine  blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  free  iodine,  forming 
a compound  (Iodide  of  Amidin),  which  is  a ready  means  of 
detecting  its  presence.  This  blue  colour  is  destroyed  by  a 
heat  of  200°  Fah.,  but  returns  when  the  solution  cools.  By 
heating  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  starch  is 
converted  into  dextrine,  and  ultimately  into  glucose  or  grape 
sugar.  Strong  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  {Of  Amylum.)  Decoctum  Amyli,  Lond.  Decoction 
of  Starch.  (Starch,  31v ; water,  one  pint.  Rub  together  the 
starch,  gradually  pouring  on  the  water,  then  boil.) 

Therapeutics.  Made  into  bread  flour  forms  a well-known 
nutritive  article  of  diet.  In  medicine  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
form  of  bread  crumbs  (mica  panis),  for  giving  consistence  to 
pills ; it  is  also  employed  as  an  emollient  cataplasm.  Flour  is 
also  used  as  an  ingredient  of  Cataplasma  Fermenti.  Starch 
is  a mild  nutriment  and  demulcent ; in  the  form  of  decoction  it 
is  used  as  a vehicle  for  enemata. 


Sordeum  Lond.  Barley,  the  decorticated  seeds  of  Hordeum 
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distichon ; Lin.  Syst.,  Triandria  Digynia ; cultivated  in  Europe 
generally. 

Description . Chiefly  seen  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  pearl 
barley.  This  consists  of  the  seeds  decorticated  and  rounded  in 
a mill. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  contains  gluten,  starch,  gum,  and  sac- 
charine matters. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Hordei,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Barley. 
(Barley  JijH  ; distilled  water  OivD.  First  wash  the  barley,  that 
nothing  may  adhere  to  it,  then  pour  on  half  a pint  of  water  and 
boil  for  a little  while ; throw  this  water  away,  pour  what  remains 
upon  it,  first  heated,  then  boil  down  to  two  pints  and  strain.) 

Decoctum  Hordei  Compositum,  Bond.  Compound  Decoction 
of  Barley.  (Decoction  of  barley,  Oij ; figs,  sliced,  §ijD  ; fresh 
liquorice,  sliced,  5V>  stoned  raisins,  JijH  ; distilled  water,  Oj. 
Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  decoction  as 
a mild  nutritive  and  demulcent  drink. 

Dose . Ad  libitum. 


Avena  Lond.  The  decorticated  seeds  of  Avena  sativa  (the 
Common  Oat) ; Lin.  Syst.,  Triandria  Digynia;  growing  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Description.  The  decorticated  grains  are  known  as  groats ; 
when  decorticated  and  ground  to  powder,  as  prepared  groats. 
First  dried  in  a kiln,  and  then  coarsely  ground,  they  form 
Oatmeal. 

Prop,  Comp.  Oatmeal  contains  starch,  gluten,  lignin, 
sugar,  and  bitter  extractive.  The  amount  of  starch  is  con- 
siderable, amounting  sometimes  to  72  per  cent. 

Therapeutics.  A useful  demulcent  and  emollient,  much  used 
in  the  form  of  a decoction  iamiliarly  known  as  gruel,  also  as  an 
enema. 


Ergota  Lond.  The  seed  of  the  Secale  cereale,  diseased  by 
a parasitic  fungus  ? Secale  Cornutum,  Spurred  Rye. 

Description.  Ergot  occurs  in  grains,  varying  in  length  from 
a few  lines  to  an  inch  or  more,  and  in  breadth  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ; somewhat  triangular  in  form,  curved,  tapering  towards 
each  extremity,  furrowed  on  two  sides,  of  a purple  or  brown 
colour,  covered  more  or  less  by  a bloom ; moderately  brittle ; in 
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large  quantities,  having  a peculiar  odour.  Ergot  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a fungus  growing  in  the  place  of  the  ovary  between 
the  glumes,  or  as  a diseased  condition  of  the  ovary  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a parasitic  fungus,  named  the  Ergotaetia  aborti- 
faciens.  The  latter  view  seems  to  be  the  one  more  generally  in 
vogue  at  present. 

The  healthy  grain  of  rye  consists  of  the  seed-coat,  composed 
of  outer  and  inner  layers,  and  the  cells,  containing  gluten  ; and 
next,  the  cells  of  albumen,  containing  starch.  In  the  ergotised 
grain,  the  seed-coat  and  gluten  cells  are  replaced  by  a layer  of 
dark  cells — the  cells  of  the  albumen  by  the  cells  of  the  ergot, 
and  the  starch  grains  of  these  cells  by  drops  of  oil.  The  bloom 
consists  of  the  sporidia  of  the  Ergotaetia  abortifaciens. 

The  ergot  is  liable  to  be  fed  on  by  a species  of  acarus,  which 
sometimes  destroys  the  whole  interior,  leaving  only  the  outer 
shell. 

Prop.  & Comp.  It  contains  a large  quantity  of  fixed  oil. 
This,  when  obtained  by  evaporating  an  etherial  tincture  of 
the  ergot,  possesses  active  properties ; hence  it  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  the  active  principle : subsequent  researches 
have  shown,  however,  that  the  fixed  oil,  when  obtained  by 
expression,  is  inactive,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  active  prin- 
ciple is  extracted  with  the  oil,  and  remains  dissolved  in  it, 
but  the  oil  itself  is  not  that  principle.  A peculiar  reddish- 
brown  substance  having  active  properties  has  been  named 
Ergotine ; this,  it  would  appear,  is  complex,  and  capable  of 
separation  into  an  acid,  the  ergotic,  and  a volatile  alkaloid  named 
Secaline.  By  distilling  the  extract  with  potash,  propylamin 
has  been  procured,  a substance  having  the  peculiar  odour  of 
herring  pickle.  Ergot  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  water,  and 
ether. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctttra  Ergotai  AItheria,  Lond.  Etherial 
Tincture  of  Ergot.  (Ergot,  bruised,  §xv;  ether,  Oij.  Macerate 
for  seven  days,  then  press  out,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Ergot  exercises  a peculiar  influence  on  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  uterus,  causing  powerful  contractions, 
especially  when  in  a pregnant  state  ; it  also  acts  on  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  vessels  of  that  organ,  and  apparently  on  those  of  the 
general  system.  When  taken  for  a long  period  in  small  quan- 
tities, as  in  the  form  of  bread  made  from  ergotised  grain,  it 
produces  a species  of  gangrene,  resembling  gangrena  senilis, 
probably  due  to  its  causing  obstruction  of  the  vessels  by  dimi- 
nishing their  calibre.  In  large  doses  it  induces  nausea, 
vomiting,  delirium,  stupor,  and  even  death.  Its  action  is  said 
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to  diminish  the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  pulse.  It  is 
most  frequently  employed  to  cause  contraction  of  the  uterus  in 
cases  of  labour,  and  the  contractions  induced  by  it  differ 
from  the  natural  ones  in  being  continued,  instead  of  alternating 
with  relaxations.  In  haemorrhage  after  delivery  it  is  especially 
indicated,  also  in  menorrhagia,  leucorrhoea,  and  sometimes  in 
amenorrhoea. 

Dose.  Of  the  etherial  tincture,  f.3j  to  f.3jft  ; of  the  powdered 
ergot  infused  in  water,  Qj  to  3h 

Saccharum  Lond.  The  purified  crystalline  juice  prepared 
from  the  stem  of  Saccharum  officinarum ; White  Sugar ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Triandria  Digynia ; cultivated  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

Sacchari  Faex  Lond.  Molasses,  or  Treacle.  The  impure 
juice  prepared  therefrom. 

Description.  White  or  lump  sugar,  and  molasses,  or  treacle, 
are  too  familiar  as  articles  of  domestic  economy  to  receive 
description. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Molasses  is  the  uncrystallisable  liquid 
forming  the  mother  liquor  from  which  the  sugar  is  crystallised  ; 
the  crystalline  portion  is  clarified  and  refined  in  a manner  the 
description  of  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  a work 
of  the  present  size.  Cane  sugar  has  the  formula  (C10  H1:l  01]L) ; 
it  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  a much  less 
quantity  of  hot  water ; a very  strong  and  viscid  solution  is 
called  Syrup.  Carefully  crystallised  from  a strong  solution  with 
the  addition  of  spirit,  it  forms  oblique  four- sided  prisms,  sugar 
candy.  Heated  to  365°  Fah.,  it  melts,  forming  a viscid  liquid, 
which,  when  suddenly  cooled,  solidifies  into  an  amorphous  trans- 
parent substance,  called  barley  sugar.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water 
than  grape  sugar,  and  readily  converted  into  that  substance  by 
the  action  of  weak  acids,  or  by  fermentation ; the  amount  of 
solid  matter  in  treacle  is  said  to  be  about  75  per  cent. ; its 
specific  gravity  is  1*5. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus,  Lond.  Syrup.  (Sugar  ftiij ; distilled  water, 
Oj.  Dissolve  with  a gentle  heat.) 

Therapeutics.  Sugar  is  demulcent ; its  sweet  taste  renders 
it  useful  to  cover  the  unpleasant  flavour  of  some  remedies. 
Sugar  is  used  in  the  preparations  of  the  syrups  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  exception  of  syrupus  sennas,  in  which 
treacle  is  employed ; this  latter  substance  is  also  used  to  give 
consistence  to  pills. 
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Dose.  Ad  libitum. 

Adulteration.  Sugar  is  liable  to  contain  some  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  also  lead,  from  its  mode  of  purification ; but  the 
proportion  of  these  substances  is  so  minute,  that,  though  not 
harmless  when  sugar  is  daily  used  in  considerable  quantities  for 
domestic  purposes,  they  are  innocuous  in  the  amount  given 
medicinally. 


CLASS  III.  ACOTYLEDONES. 

Sub-Class  I.  Acrogen^. 

EILICES. 

Filix  Edin.  Rhizome  of  Nephrodium  Eilix  mas ; Lin. 
Syst.,  Cryptogamia  Filices  ; Male  Shield  Fern ; grows  in  shady 
places  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 

Description.  The  central  part,  or  caudex,  is  thick  and  cylin- 
drical, with  numerous  leaf-stalks  surrounding  the  axis;  the 
spaces  intervening  between  are  covered  with  silky  scales,  and 
numerous  radicles  descending  beneath  them.  The  dried  root  is 
of  a brown  colour  externally,  yellowish  within,  with  a peculiar 
though  slight  odour,  and  a taste  at  first  sweet,  then  bitter. 
The  colour  of  the  powder  should  be  yellowish-green. 

Prop,  cfi  Comp.  In  addition  to  starch,  gum,  and  salts,  male 
fern  contains  a volatile  oil,  resin,  and  a fixed  oil.  The  active  pro- 
perties of  the  rhizome  are  soluble  in  ether ; the  ether ial  extract 
known  as  the  oil  of  male  fern  is  of  a dark  colour,  containing 
the  volatile  and  fixed  oil,  resin,  and  colouring  matter  in 
solution. 

Therapeutics.  It  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  acts  appa- 
rently by  killing  the  worms,  and  thus  aiding  their  expulsion 
from  the  intestinal  canal.  Its  use  has  been  attended  with  much 
success  in  cases  of  tapeworm ; it  is  said  to  be  more  useful 
against  the  Bothriocephalus  latus  than  the  Taenia  solium.  It 
should  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  generally  followed 
after  an  interval  by  some  mild  purgative. 

Dose.  Of  the  powder,  3j  to  3iij  ; of  the  etherial  oily  extract, 
Tl|x  to  Tf\xxx. 
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Sub-Class  II.  Thallogen^i. 

LICHENES. 

Cetraria  Lond.  Cetraria  Islandica.  Lichen  islandicus ; 
Iceland  Lichen  or  Moss;  Liverwort;  obtained  in  large  quantities 
in  Iceland,  hence  its  name. 

Description.  Iceland  moss  consists  of  a foliaceous  thallus, 
the  lobes  irregularly  subdivided,  leathery,  smooth,  of  a light- 
brown  or  reddish  colour,  fringed  at  the  edges. 

Prop,  & Comp.  The  soluble  portion  is  taken  up  by  boiling 
water.  The  decoction,  on  cooling,  thickens,  and  deposits  a 
gelatinous  matter ; this,  when  dried,  forms  a semi-transparent 
mass,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  strikes  blue  with  iodine ; this  is  named 
Lichenin.  Iceland  moss  contains  also  a bitter  principle,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  readily  in  alkaline  solutions,  but 
sparingly  so  in  water ; this  is  crystaliisable,  and  has  acid  pro- 
perties ; it  is  called  cetraric  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Decootum  Cetraria,  Lond.  Decoction  of  Iceland 
Moss,  or  Liverwort.  (Iceland  moss,  3^;  distilled  water,  Ojft. 
Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Iceland  moss,  deprived  of  its  bitter  principle, 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  Iceland  and  Lapland  as  an  article  of 
diet.  The  decoction  is  demulcent,  and  slightly  tonic.  The 
cetraric  acid  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  intermittents  as  a 
substitute  for  quina. 

Dose.  Of  the  decoction,  f.Jj  to  f . J i j . 


Lacmus  Lond.  Appendix.  Litmus,  a peculiar  colouring 
matter,  obtained  from  Rocella  tinctoria,  Lecanora  tartarea,  and 
other  lichenous  plants.  Litmus  is  extensively  prepared  in 
Holland. 

Description.  It  occurs  in  small  cakes,  made  up  of  a granular 
powder  of  a fine  blue  colour. 

Comp.  & Prop.  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  lichen  for  some 
time  in  water,  rendered  alkaline  by  lime  and  potash,  and  mixed 
with  urine  ; a species  of  fermentation  occurs  : the  mass  becomes 
first  red  and  afterwards  blue ; it  is  then  removed  and  reduced 
to  the  proper  consistence  by  sand,  lime,  &c.  The  infusion, 
with  a small  quantity  of  spirit,  known  as  the  tincture  of  litmus, 
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has  its  blue  colour  changed  to  red  on  the  addition  of  acids, 
while  alkalies  restore  the  blue  colour  to  it  if  previously  reddened 
by  an  acid.  Litmus-paper  is  prepared  by  painting  over  unsized 
paper  with  the  solution  of  a proper  consistence,  and  then  drying. 
Dipped  into  an  acid  liquid  it  is  reddened,  hence  its  use  as  test- 
paper  to  ascertain  the  reaction  of  liquids.  Red  litmus  may  be 
prepared  by  using  the  solution  first  reddened  by  an  acid.  From 
Rocella  tinctoria  and  Lecanora,  a peculiar  acid,  lecanoric  acid , 
may  be  obtained.  Heated  with  alkalies  this  is  converted  into 
Or  cine,  a substance  occurring  in  long  prismatic  crystals.  Under 
the  influence  of  ammonia,  this  last  is  changed  into  orceine, 
which  is  probably  the  colouring  matter  of  the  lichen  : by  the 
action  of  potash  and  soda  it  becomes  of  a violet-blue  colour. 
The  same  principle  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  other  lichens 
which  are  the  source  of  litmus,  though  the  acids  differ  some- 
what in  the  different  species. 

Therapeutics . Rarely  given  internally ; principally  employed 
as  a colouring  matter,  or  as  a test : for  that  purpose  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  Appendix  of  the  London  College, 
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» 

CLASS,  MAMMALIA. 

RODENTIA. 

Cfastoremn  Loud.  The  follicles  of  the  prepuce  of  the 
Castor  Fiber  Beaver,  filled  with  a peculiar  secretion ; Castor. 

j Description.  The  castor  of  commerce  is  of  two  varieties,  the 
Russian  and  Canadian ; the  former  is  the  most  highly  prized. 
This  substance  is  secreted  by  a pair  of  membranous  pear-shaped 
follicles,  situated  between  the  anus  and  external  genitals,  and 
united  by  a common  duct  to  one  another.  It  is  a dark- 
coloured  matter,  of  the  consistence  of  putty,  with  a peculiar 
odour,  contained  in  the  sacs  in  which  it  is  secreted.  In  Russian 
castor,  the  sacs  are  larger,  fuller,  and  have  a stronger  smell. 
In  the  Canadian  variety,  they  are  more  or  less  wrinkled  exter- 
nally, and  the  contents  inferior.  The  consistence  of  the  contents 
varies  with  the  amount  of  water  present. 

Prop.  § Comp.  Castor  contains  volatile  oil,  uric,  phosphoric 
and  benzoic  acids,  combined  with  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  also 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  salicine,  carbolic  acid,  and  a peculiar 
principle,  castorin.  Its  active  properties  are  taken  up  by  ether 
and  alcohol ; slightly  by  water ; but  they  are  decomposed  by 
boiling  for  some  time. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Castorei,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Castor. 
(Castor,  bruised,  Jiij  ; rectified  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Therapeutics.  Castor  is  stimulant,  and  antispasmodic ; hence 
it  has  been  used  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  and  also  to  rouse  the 
system  in  cases  of  an  adynamic  type,  as  in  typhoid  pneumonia. 

Dose.  In  substance,  gr.  v to  xv ; of  tincture,  f.  3ft  to  f.  3U- 
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Moschus  Lond.  A concretion  deposited  in  the  follicle  of 
the  prepuce  of  Moschus  moschiferus ; Musk. 
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Description.  Musk  is  contained  in  a sac  situated  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  prepuce ; the  sac  is  oval  and 
hairy,  opening  externally  by  a narrow  orifice,  small  and  hairy 
at  its  anterior  part ; internally,  lined  by  a smooth  membrane, 
secreting  the  musk.  There  are  two  chief  varieties,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russian.  The  sacs  are  hairy  on  one  side,  destitute 
of  hair  on  the  other,  with  the  hairs  concentrically  arranged 
around  the  opening  ; the  Chinese  sacs  are  the  smallest,  and  the 
colour  of  the  hairs  darker  than  in  the  Russian  variety. 

Prop.  6c  Comp.  Musk  occurs  in  grains  concreted  together, 
soft  to  the  touch ; the  odour  is  very  strong,  and  diffuses  itself 
over  a great  space  ; it  contains  ammonia,  stearine,  oleine,  choles- 
terine,  various  salts,  and  small  quantities  of  animal  matter, 
with  a volatile  oil,  thought  by  some  to  be  in  combination  with 
ammonia;  the  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies  in  dif- 
ferent specimens ; the  active  properties  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Potash  evolves  ammonia,  and  increases  the  peculiar 
odour. 

Therapeutics.  Action  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  resem- 
bling castor,  and  is  useful  in  the  same  class  of  cases. 

Dose.  Gr.  v,  and  upwards. 

Adulteration.  On  account  of  the  high  price  of  this  drug,  it 
is  very  liable  to  be  adulterated ; the  sac  containing  the  musk 
is  often  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  mixed  up  with  a mixture 
of  dried  blood,  with  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  musk 
enclosed,  the  sac  being  carefully  closed  again ; the  opening 
should  be  sought  for.  Sacs  are  manufactured  from  the  scrotum 
or  skin  of  the  animal,  and  filled  with  a spurious  mixture  of 
musk,  sand,  and  dried  blood.  The  form  and  character  of  the 
bag  should  be  noted,  to  see  whether  it  differs  from  that 
described  as  genuine ; the  bag,  if  made  from  any  other  portion 
of  the  skin,  may  be  recognised  by  the  peculiar  arrangement 
and  microscopic  characters  of  the  hairs. 


Sevum  Lond.  The  prepared  fat  of  Ovis  Aries ; Suet. 

Description.  Suet  is  the  fat  of  the  sheep  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  region  of  the  kidney.  It  is  prepared  by  melting  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  straining.  Mutton  fat  is  very  solid,  and  has  a 
high  melting-point ; it  is  soluble  in  ether  and  boiling  alcohol  ; 
it  consist  s chiefly  of  stearine,  oleine,  aud  a little  hircine.  Stearine 
forms  the  chief  portion  of  suet ; it  may  be  obtained  crystallised 
from  an  etherial  solution,  and  then  appears  in  small  white 
plates  of  a shining  character ; fuses  at  143°  Fah.,  and  when  it 
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solidifies,  becomes  opaque,  and  loses  its  crystalline  character  ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  boiling  ether,  but  insoluble  in  cold  ether; 
its  formula  is  (C142  H140  016),  or  is  a compound  acid  like  the 
sulpho-vinic,  formed  by  the  combination  of  2 eq.  of  stearic 
acid  (C68  H66  05)  with  1 eq.  of  glycerine,  and  one  of 
water;  by  saponification  it  is  converted  into  stearic  acid 
(C68  H6a  05),  and  glycerine  (C6  H7  05).  Oleine  is  the  more 
liquid  constituent  of  fats : it  forms  an  oily  fluid  varying 
in  quantity  in  the  different  varieties  of  fat,  and  generally 
holds  in  solution  more  or  less  of  the  solid  constituents,  from 
which  it  is  separated  completely  with  some  difficulty.  It 
exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  vegetable  oils.  Its  exact  com- 
position is  doubtful ; it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  either 
stearine  or  margarine ; by  treatment  with  an  alkali  it  is  resolved 
into  oleic  acid  (C36  H33  03  + HO)  and  glycerine.  Hircine  is  a 
liquid  resembling  oleine,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol ; by  saponi- 
fication it  is  converted  into  hircic  acid  and  glycerine. 

Therapeutics.  Suet  is  emollient,  and  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  certain  ointments  and  plasters,  also  sometimes  as 
addition  to  poultices. 


Cornu  Lond.  The  horn  of  Cervus  Elephas ; Hartshorn. 

Cornu  us  turn  Lond.  Burnt  horn ; Phosphate  of  Lime, 
prepared  from  horn  by  fire. 

Description.  Hartshorn  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  fine 
shavings,  of  a yellowish  colour,  without  odour.  Cornu  ustum 
occurs  as  a white  powder,  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  the 
horn. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Hartshorn  yields  about  27  per  cent,  of 
gelatin,  and  57*5  of  phosphate  of  lime.  By  destructive  dis- 
tillation, the  shavings  yield  an  impure  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  formerly  known  as  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Phos- 
phate of  lime  as  prepared  from  the  horn  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
whitish  powder ; it  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  (3  Ca  0,  P05), 
but  often  contains  some  lime  not  in  the  state  of  phosphate : 
this  phosphate  is  identical  with  bone-earth. 

Off.  Prep.  Hartshorn  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Pul  vis 
Antimonii  Compositus. 

Therapeutics.  The  gelatine  flavoured  to  the  taste  may  be 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Cornu  ustum  has  been  recommended 
in  rickets  and  mollitus  ossium. 
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PACHYDERMATA. 

Adeps  Lond.  The  prepared  fat  of  Sus  scrofa ; Hog’s  Lard. 

Description.  Lard  is  too  familiar  to  need  description  : the 
London  College  directs  that  it  should  not  be  used  if  cured  with 
salt. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Consistence  soft,  fuses  between  80°  and  90° ; 
it  consists  of  a large  quantity  of  oleine  (60  per  cent.),  with  some 
margarine  and  stearine : these  substances,  with  the  exception 
of  margarine,  have  been  before  described.  Margarine  may  be 
broken  up  into  margaric  acid  and  glycerine ; it  is  more  soluble 
in  cold  ether  than  stearine. 

Off.  Prep.  Used  in  the  preparation  of  several  cerates  and 
ointments. 

Therapeutics.  Lard  is  emollient,  it  is  sometimes  added  to 
poultices  to  prevent  their  getting  dry  and  hard. 


CETACEA. 

Cetaceum  Lond.  A concretion  prepared  from  the  oily 
matter  of  the  head  of  Physeter  macrocephalus  ; Spermaceti. 

Description.  A peculiar  semi-concrete  oily  substance  which 
is  contained  in  numerous  cells  situated  in  the  large  cavity  of  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  sperm  whale.  The  oily  substance,  on  standing, 
separates  into  an  oil,  and  a peculiar  substance  capable  of  crys- 
tallisation, spermaceti.  The  oil  is  poured  off,  and  the  sperma- 
ceti collected. 

Spermaceti  occurs  in  white  crystalline  cakes,  slightly  unc- 
tuous ; it  fuses  at  112°  Fah.,  and  when  quite  free  from  oil  has 
been  named  Cetin.  It  is  combustible,  soluble  in  the  fixed  oils,  and 
in  boiling  ether  or  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  an  alkali  it  is 
broken  up  into  an  acid,  the  Ethalic,  and  a substance  somewhat 
resembling  glycerin,  called  Ethal.  Ethalic  acid  is  isomeric 
with  palmitic  (C32  H32  04).  Eecent  analysis  would  make  it 
appear  that  this  is  a complex  substance,  consisting  of  margaric, 
palmitic,  cetic,  myristic,  and  coccinic  acids. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceeatum  Cetacei,  Lond.  Spermaceti  Cerate. 
(Spermaceti  ^ ij  ; white  wax  ^viij ; olive  oil  Oj.  Add  the  oil 
to  the  spermaceti  and  wax  melted  together,  and  stir  them  with 
a spatula  till  they  cool.) 
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Unguentum  Cetacei,  Lond.  Spermaceti  Ointment.  (Sper- 
maceti ^v  ; white  wax  3xiv;  olive  oil  Oj,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary.  Having  melted  all  together,  stir  constantly  till  they 
become  cold.) 

Therapeutics.  Emollient ; formerly  given  internally,  but 
now  chiefly  used  externally  as  an  emollient  application. 

CLASS,  AYES. 

©vi  Albumen  Lond.  The  albumen  of  the  egg  of  Gallus 

Bankiva  (var.  domesticus). 

* 

©vi  Vitellus  Lond.  The  yolk  of  the  egg. 

Description.  The  albumen,  or  white  of  the  egg,  is  a trans- 
parent, viscid,  glairy  liquid,  miscible  with  water,  coagulated  by 
a heat  of  160°  Eah.,  and  then  becomes  opaque,  and  of  a milk- 
white  colour,  insoluble  in  water ; by  careful  drying,  at  a mo- 
derate temperature,  it  may  be  solidified,  retaining  its  trans- 
parency. It  is  coagulated  by  ether,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  the  albumen  of  blood;  coagulated  also  by  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  of  a yellow  colour,  coagulated  by  heat ; 
it  yields  a fixed  oil  by  expression.  It  contains  a peculiar  albu- 
minous principle,  named  Vitellin,  oleine,  margarine,  choleste- 
rine,  together  with  salts  of  lime,  iron,  &c.,  &c. 

Off.  Prep . The  yolk  of  egg  is  made  use  of  in  the  preparation 
of  enema  terebinthinae,  and  mistura  spiritfis  vini  Gallici. 

Therapeutics.  The  albumen  is  recommended  as  an  antidote 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  and  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  yolk  is  a mild,  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and,  used 
in  the  form  of  mistura  spiritfis  vini  Gallici,  it  forms  a useful  and 
nutritious  mixture,  much  employed  in  exhausted  conditions  of 
the  system,  where  solid  food  cannot  be  taken.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  formation  of  emulsions.  An  astringent  application  is 
made  by  dissolving  alum  in  albumen ; the  latter  is  coagulated, 
and  in  this  form  is  applied  locally. 
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CLASS,  PISCES. 

Ichthyocolla  Lond.  Appendix.  Isinglass. 

Description.  Isinglass  is  the  dried  swimming  bladder  of  the 
sturgeon,  but  many  fish  yield  a similar  substance. 

Prop,  Comp.  Isinglass  consists  of  a gelatinous  tissue, 
which,  by  boiling,  yields  gelatine,  a substance  which  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  but  forms  a jelly  when  cool ; it  is  precipitated  by 
tannin,  but  not  by  gallic  acid.  The  combination  of  gelatine  with 
tannin  forms  the  basis  of  leather,  called  often  tanno-gelatin. 

Use.  Isinglass  is  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  sepa- 
rating tannin  from  gallic  acid  : when  given  internally,  it  is 
demulcent  and  nutrient,  and  useful  during  convalescence. 

Morrhuae  Oleum  Lond.  The  Oil  prepared  from  the  liver 
of  Gadus  morrhua.  Cod-Liver  Oil. 

Description.  The  liver  of  the  common  cod-fish  and  other 
species  of  Gadus  frequenting  the  seas  of  N orthern  Europe  and 
America,  as  G.  callarias,  G.  carbonarius,  yields  the  oil  of  com- 
merce. The  oil  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  by  two  different 
methods : either  by  boiling  them  in  water  for  some  time,  and 
separating  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; or 
by  dividing  the  livers,  and  permitting  the  oil  slowly  to  drain 
from  them.  Three  chief  varieties  occur  in  commerce,  distin- 
guished by  their  colour : the  pale,  the  light  brown,  and  the  dark 
brown ; this  difference  in  colour  being  dependent  on  the  different 
modes  of  its  preparation,  the  freshness  of  the  liver,  &c.  The 
odour  and  taste  of  cod-liver  oil  is  peculiar  and  fishy,  but  varies 
much  in  different  specimens. 

Prop.  $ Comp.  The  composition  of  the  three  varieties  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  the  darker  contains  more  empyreu- 
matic  matter,  and  is  less  agreeable  to  the  taste ; its  sp.  gr. 
is  about  0*924.  Cod-liver  oil  contains  oleine,  margarine , 
various  biliary  principles,  as  the  organic  acids  and  colour- 
ing matter  of  bile  ; also  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid,  with 
salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron ; a peculiar  substance,  gaduin 
(C35  023  h9),  very  insoluble  in  ordinary  menstrua,  but  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  giving  a blood-red  colour  to  the  solution  ; 
also  iodine  and  bromine.  The  oleine  and  margarine  of  this  oil 
are  said  by  some  to  differ  from  that  usually  met  with,  inasmuch 
as  no  glycerine  can  be  obtained  by  saponification,  but  they  yield 
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instead  a peculiar  body,  called  propyline,  or  oxide  of  'propyl. 
The  proportion  of  iodine  is  not  more  than  0*05  per  cent.  When 
pure  cod-liver  oil,  spread  in  a thin  layer  on  a plate,  has  a drop 
of  oil  of  vitriol  added  to  it,  a beautiful  lake  or  crimson  colour 
is  produced,  rising  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  oil  and  acid, 
and  rapidly  spreading  over  the  surface.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  biliary  principles  present  in 
the  oil. 

Therapeutics.  Cod-liver  oil  is  a remedy  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  stands  very  high  in  estimation,  nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  its  repute  will  be  ephemeral  in  character ; how  it 
acts  is  yet  undetermined.  When  taken  for  a time  by  patients 
who  have  become  emaciated  from  any  cause,  and  whose  blood 
is  impoverished,  it  frequently  restores  the  flesh ; and,  from  Dr. 
Theophilus  Thomson’s  statements,  it  appears  also  to  improve 
the  richness  of  the  blood.  Under  its  influence,  patients  often 
gain  an  almost  incredible  increase  of  weight,  exceeding  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  oil  which  has  been  taken  during  the 
period.  The  oil  also  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  certain  morbid  actions,  such  as  occurs  in  phthisis 
and  scrofula,  and  the  low  form  of  rheumatic  and  other  inflam- 
mations ; in  fact,  many  anomalous  diseased  conditions  become 
ameliorated  under  its  influence.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
iodine  and  bromine  contained  in  it  might  produce  the  bene- 
ficial results,  but  the  idea  is  not  tenable,  for  the  effects  of  the 
remedies  are  very  different  in  character;  it  would  seem  probable 
that  it  acts  simply  as  an  oil,  and  that  it  is  superior  to  other 
oils  on  account  of  its  being  more  readily  assimilated.  If  the 
statement  of  Winkler  proves  correct,  namely,  that  the  oleine 
differs  from  ordinary  oleine  in  not  yielding  glycerine,  this  may 
in  part  explain  its  value.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  patients 
cannot  take  the  remedy,  even  when  ordinary  fatty  substances 
disagree  with  their  stomachs ; it  very  rarely  purges,  except  in 
cases  when  ulceration  of  the  intestines  is  present.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  employed  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
stages  of  phthisis,  and  various  forms  of  scrofula ; in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia;  in  chronic  skin  affections,  and 
many  other  diseases  of  a low  type  and  accompanied  by  a 
cachectic  condition  of  the  habit.  It  has  been  applied  externally 
in  some  skin  affections,  and  occasionally,  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing by  this  means  its  constitutional  effects. 

Dose.  From  f.  3j  to  f.  J ft  ; taken  on  the  top  of  water,  milk, 
orange  wine,  ale,  or  porter.  Some  patients  prefer  it  at  the 
time  of  a meal,  or  immediately  after  food. 
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Adulteration.  Many  oils  may  be  mixed  with  cod-liver  oil. 
The  addition  of  the  liver  oil  from  other  fish  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  important  in  a therapeutic  point  of  view,  and  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  detect,  as  all  give  the  test  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  other  oils,  not  of  hepatic  origin,  are  present, 
the  sulphuric  acid  test  is  valuable,  for  the  impure  specimen 
either  does  not  give  the  beautiful  lake  colour,  or  this  becomes 
immediately  mixed  and  obscured  by  a dark  brown  substance, 
from  the  charring  of  the  oil : such  is  the  case  with  whale  or 
seal  oil ; also  with  olive  and  other  vegetable  oils. 


CLASS,  INSECTA. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

Mel  Lond.  The  secretion  of  flowers  deposited  in  the  honey- 
comb by  the  apis  mellifica,  and  purified. 

Description.  It  is  a viscid  fluid  of  a slight  yellow  colour  ; 
the  purest  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  honey  to  flow  from  the 
comb. 

Prop.  A Comp.  It  consists  chiefly  of  grape  sugar, 
formula  (C12  H14;  014).  Its  sp.  gr.  1*34  : it  has  an  aromatic 
odour  dependent  in  part  on  the  flowers  from  which  it  is 
obtained.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  starch,  and  this  adultera- 
tion is  ascertained  by  making  a solution  in  hot  water,  and 
adding  iodide  of  potassium  with  nitric  acid ; no  blue  colour 
should  be  given. 

Off.  Prep.  Oxymel,  Lond.  Oxymel.  (Acetic  acid,  f.  Jvij ; 
distilled  water,  f.  J viij  ; honey  Ibv.  Mix  the  acid  added  to  the 
water  with  the  honey  made  hot.) 

Honey  is  also  used  to  make  Mel  Boracis,  Mel  Rosae,  and 
Oxymel  Scillae,  which  have  been  already  described ; and  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  Confectio  Piperis,  Confectio  Rutae,  Linimentum 
iEruginis. 

Therapeutics.  The  action  is  much  the  same  as  sugar,  but 
more  laxative;  it  is  generally  used  as  a vehicle  for  other 
medicines. 

Cera  Lond.  The  prepared  comb  of  apis  mellifica.  Wax. 


Cera  alba  Lond.  The  same,  bleached.  White  Wax. 
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Description . When  the  honey  has  been  separated  from  the 
comb,  the  remaining  portion  melted  constitutes  cera  or  yellow 
wax.  This  when  bleached  forms  cera  alba.  The  yellow  occurs 
in  large  irregular  masses,  but  the  white,  in  thin  circular  cakes, 
white,  and  odourless. 

Prop.  Comp.  Wax  is  separable  by  means  of  alcohol  into 
three  portions : myricine,  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol ; 
cerine,  called  also  cerotic  acid,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
deposited  when  the  liquid  becomes  cold ; and  ceroleine,  which 
remains  in  solution  in  cold  alcohol.  These  substances  exist  in 
different  proportions  in  different  specimens  of  wax.  Myricine, 
by  the  action  of  potash,  may  be  converted  into  palmitic  acid, 
and  a neutral  substance,  melissine ; this  substance,  by  oxidation, 
yields  an  acid,  the  melissic,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
melissine  that  acetic  acid  does  to  alcohol.  In  some  varieties  of 
wax  a substance,  cerotine,  exists,  which  stands  in  the  same 
position  to  cerotic  acid  as  melissine  to  melissic  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  the  cerates 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  used  also  in  Emplastrum  Can- 
tharidis,  Cumini,  Picis,  and  Potassii  Iodidi,  and  many  of  the 
unguents. 

Therapeutics.  Demulcent,  chiefly  used  in  the  preparations 
above  mentioned,  to  give  consistence  to  them. 


HEMIPTERA. 

Coccus  Lond.  Coccus  Cacti.  Cochineal.  The  Cochineal 
Insect. 

Description.  Of  an  oval  form,  convex  on  one  side,  flat  and 
slightly  concave  on  the  other,  about  Jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
wrinkled.  One  variety  is  of  a reddish-gray  colour,  formed  by 
the  sprinkling  of  the  red  surface  with  a whitish  powder ; the 
other,  nearly  black  with  but  little  powder.  Found  wild  in 
Mexico,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  female  insects  are  alone  preserved ; they  are  procured  by 
brushing  them  off  into  bags,  and  killing  them  by  immersion  in 
hot  water.  The  difference  in  the  two  varieties,  the  silver  and 
the  black  grains,  consists  in  this ; the  silver  is  made  up  of  the 
impregnated  female  just  before  she  has  hatched  her  eggs;  the 
black,  of  the  insect  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid  and  hatched. 

Prop , & Comp.  Cochineal  consists  of  fatty  matters,  salts,  &c., 
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and  a peculiar  colouring  matter  called  carmine  : it  occurs  in  the 
form  of  small  grains  of  a purple-red  colour,  soluble  in  water  or 
alcohol.  Acids  increase  the  red  colour,  while  alkalies  render  it 
violet. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Cocci,  Lond.  Syrup  of  Cochineal.  (Cochi- 
neal, bruised,  3’lv;  boiling  distilled  water  Oj  ; sugar  Ibiij,  or  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary;  rectified  spirit,  f . 3 i j H> , or  as  much 
as  may  be  necessary.  Boil  the  cochineal  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  water  in  a closed  vessel,  frequently  stirring  it ; then  strain, 
and  complete  the  process  as  directed  for  Syrup  of  Marshmallow.) 

Therapeutics.  Chiefly  used  as  a colouring  matter,  much 
employed  in  the  arts  as  a dye ; formerly  used  in  pertussis. 

Adulteration.  Inferior  cochineal  is  sometimes  covered  with 
some  white  powder,  as  talc  or  sulphate  of  baryta,  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  the  finer  variety. 


COLEOPTERA. 

Cantharis  Lond.  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  Lytta  vesicatoria ; 
the  Blister  Beetle,  or  Spanish  Bly ; common  in  the  South  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Description.  The  insect  is  from  a half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long ; the  elytra  or  wing-sheaths  are  long,  of  a fine 
metallic  green  colour,  and  encase  two  thin  brownish  mem- 
branous wings.  They  swarm  upon  the  trees  about  May  or 
June,  especially  on  the  ash,  lilac,  and  privet ; they  are  brushed 
off  by  persons  carefully  masked,  and  received  into  linen  cloths  ; 
they  are  killed  by  plunging  into  boiling  vinegar,  and  then 
dried. 

Prop.  Comp.  The  flies  have  a peculiar  urinous  disagreeable 
odour,  and  a burning  taste ; in  addition  to  a volatile  principle 
and  fatty  matters,  they  contain  a crystallisable  principle, 
Cantharidine,  upon  which  the  active  properties  depend.  In  the 
crystalline  form,  this  is  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  so  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  more  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  strong  acetic 
acid ; the  active  properties  of  the  insect  are  partially  yielded 
to  water  and  cold  alcohol,  hence  it  would  appear  to  exist  in 
the  fly,  as  some  more  soluble  compound.  From  one  thousand 
parts  of  the  flies,  about  four  parts  of  pure  cantharidine  have 
been  procured ; cantharidine  has  the  formula  (C10  H6  OJ ; it 
may  be  sublimed  without  injury;  it  has  very  powerful  vesi- 
cating properties. 
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Off.  Prep.  Acetum  Cantharidis,  Lond.  Vinegar  of  Can- 
tliarides.  (Spanish  flies  reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  §ij ; 
acetic  acid,  Oj.  Macerate  for  eight  days  with  the  acid,  frequently 
shaking  them  ; then  press  and  strain.) 

Ceratum  Cantharidis,  Lond.  Cerate  of  Cantharides.  (Can- 
tharides  rubbed  into  fine  powder,  ; spermaceti  cerate  Jvj. 
Add  the  cantharides  to  the  cerate  softened  by  heat.) 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis,  Lond.  Plaster  of  Cantharides. 
(Cantharides  rubbed  to  very  fine  powder,  Ibj ; wax,  suet,  each 
Jvijft  ; resin  J iij  ; lard  Jvj.  To  the  wax,  suet,  and  lard,  melted 
together,  add  the  resin,  previously  melted ; then  remove  them 
from  the  fire,  and  a little  before  they  concrete,  sprinkle  in  the 
cantharides,  and  mix.) 

Tinctura  Cantharidis,  Lond.  Tincture  of  Cantharides. 
(Cantharides,  bruised,  3iv ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  then  press  and  strain.) 

Uuguentum  Cantharidis,  Lond.  Ointment  of  Cantharides. 
(Cantharides  reduced  into  very  fine  powder,  Jiij  ; distilled 
water,  f.  3xij ; cerate  of  resin,  ibj.  Boil  the  water  with  the 
cantharides  down  to  one-half,  and  strain ; mix  the  cerate  with 
the  strained  liquor,  and  afterwards  let  it  evaporate  to  a proper 
consistence.) 

Therapeutics.  Cantharides,  when  applied  externally,  produce 
at  first  rubefacient  and  irritant  effects,  followed,  if  the  prepara- 
tion is  strong,  or  long  continued,  by  vesication ; not  unfrequently 
the  active  principle  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  symptoms  re- 
sulting from  its  internal  administration  then  ensue.  When 
taken  internally  in  medicinal  doses,  the  first  indication  is 
generally  some  diuresis,  with  a slight  sensation  referred  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder;  and  if  the  urine  be  then  examined,  it 
usually  gives  an  indication  of  a trace  of  albumen ; sometimes 
also  a few  blood  disks  are  discovered  by  the  microscope  : when 
continued  beyond  this,  strangury  and  bloody  urine  are  produced, 
with  priapism,  sometimes  aphrodisiac  effects,  and  diminu- 
tion or  suppression  of  urine,  and  its  sequences,  convulsions  and 
death ; the  spinal  cord  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  can- 
tharides. 

Externally  the  Spanish  fly  is  often  used  as  a rubefacient  in 
the  form  of  a liniment,  made  with  the  tincture  or  acetum 
cantharidis,  in  cases  where  rubefacients  in  general  are  indi- 
cated ; it  has  the  advantage  of  acting  slowly  and  for  a longer 
period,  and  being  less  irritating  to  the  patient,  than  strong 
ammoniacal  or  acetic  acid  embrocations : as  a vesicant,  its 
employment  is  very  general,  more  so  than  any  other  agent, 
forming  the  basis  of  the  common  blister,  or  emplastrum 
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cantharidis,  also  of  acetum  cantharidis,  and  of  other  non- 
offrcinal  blistering  applications : the  ointment  and  cerate  are 
used  to  keep  open  blistered  surfaces.  These  applications  are 
useful  over  inflamed  deep-seated  parts,  as  in  pleuritis,  pericar- 
ditis, pneumonia,  and  other  internal  inflammations,  after  the 
more  active  febrile  symptoms  have  been  subdued  by  deple- 
tion and  antiphlogistic  remedies ; and  to  diseased  and  painful 
joints.  Vesication  is  also  made  use  of  on  account  of  its  revulsive 
action  in  internal  congestions,  as  of  the  head,  &c. ; and  over 
painful  parts  unattended  with  inflammatory  action,  as  in  various 
neuralgic  affections,  and  lastly,  in  diseased  conditions  of  the 
skin  itself. 

Internally  the  tincture  of  cantharides  is  given  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  in  chronic  forms  of  paraplegia,  in  incontinence  of  the 
urine,  from  want  of  tone  in  the  bladder ; occasionally  it  has 
been  found  useful  in  some  non-inflammatory  forms  of  albumi- 
nuria, and  in  hydrocephalus ; also  in  skin  affections,  especially 
in  those  of  a squamous  character : probably  its  diuretic  effect 
may  be  the  cause  of  its  value  in  the  latter  class  of  diseases. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  given  in  gleet  and  other  mucous  dis- 
charges. 


Precautions  to  be  used  in  the  application  and  administration 

of  Cantharides. 

When  the  kidneys  are  acutely  affected,  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
fly,  externally  or  internally,  should  be  avoided,  as  the  canthari- 
dine  is  apt  to  become  absorbed,  and  in  young  or  very  debilitated 
subjects  vesication  by  this  agent  should  be  cautiously  produced, 
as  sloughing  may  ensue  and  prove  troublesome  and  even 
dangerous  : placing  a piece  of  tissue-paper  over  the  surface  and 
removing  the  blistering  application  before  vesication  has  been 
fully  induced,  and  the  subsequent  application  of  a poultice  will 
often  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strangury,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
too  great  injury  to  the  skin ; vesication  will  generally  ensue  after 
the  poultice  has  been  applied.  Many  substitutes  for  the  ordi- 
nal blistering  plaster  have  been  proposed,  such  as  the  tela 
vesicatoria  and  blistering  papers  made  by  mixing  an  etherial  or 
oily  solution  of  cantharides  with  wax  and  fatty  matters,  and 
spreading  the  compound  thinly  on  cloth  or  tissue-paper ; also 
blistering  liquids  prepared  by  dissolving  cantharidine  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  or  chloroform : the  former,  which  the  author  has 
extensively  employed,  will  frequently  vesicate  rapidly  when  the 
ordinary  blister  has  failed ; it  should  however  be  used  cautiously. 
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These  liquid  applications  are  more  efficient  than  the  Acetum 
Cantharidis. 

Dose.  Of  tinctura  cantharidis,  Tflv  to  ppxxx. 

A dulteration.  A beetle  called  the  golden  beetle  has  been  found 
mixed  with  cantharides,  and  occasionally  artificial  glass  tubes  or 
beads  coloured  to  imitate  the  Spanish  fly  have  been  added  to 
increase  the  weight.  It  has  been  also  asserted  that  flies  deprived 
of  their  virtues  by  ether  have  been  sold  as  genuine,  and  that 
euphorbium  resin  has  been  employed  as  an  adulteration  to 
powdered  cantharides. 

Several  other  coleopterous  insects,  as  mylabris  chicorii,  &c., 
possess  vesicating  powers,  and  have  been  used  in  other  countries 
as  blistering  agents. 


CLASS,  ANNELIDA. 

Hirudo  Lend.  Sanguisuga  medicinalis  and  S.  officinalis. 
The  Leech. 

Description.  Leeches  have  an  elongated  body  made  up  of 
from  70  to  90  soft  rings,  with  a muscular  disc  at  both 
extremities,  the  hinder  one  the  longest ; the  mouth,  which  is 
in  the  anterior  disc,  is  tri-radiate,  and  contains  three  jaws, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth ; the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  straight. 

The  two  species  in  most  common  use  are  the  Sanguisuga 
officinalis,  from  the  South  of  Europe,  called  also  the  Hungary 
leech,  and  S.  medicinalis,  the  green  and  the  gray  leech,  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe,  often  named  the  English  or  speckled 
leech.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  the  olive-green  colour  of 
the  belly,  which  is  unspotted ; in  the  latter  it  is  of  a yellowish- 
green  colour,  spotted  with  black.  Both  are  marked  with  six 
rusty  coloured  longitudinal  stripes ; in  the  latter  variety  these 
also  are  spotted  with  black. 

Therapeutics.  Leeches  are  employed  for  the  local  abstraction 
of  blood  from  those  parts  where  cupping  is  not  thought  advis- 
able. The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  by  a leech  is  about  3jft, 
though  by  fomentation  of  the  part  perhaps  may  be  obtained. 

Bleeding  from  leech-bites  may  be  stopped  by  pressure,  by 
matico,  by  the  application  of  collodion  or  of  caustic ; sometimes 
they  require  a suture. 


SP0NG1A. 
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CLASS,  PORIFERA. 

Spongia  Officinalis  Edin.  The  Officinal  Sponge.  Sponges 
inhabit  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  they  are  fixed  to  rocks. 
The  best  varieties  are  obtained  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas,  inferior  qualities  from  the  West  Indies. 

Description.  Sponge  is  prepared  for  use  by  standing  for  some 
days  in  cold  water,  the  concretions  which  it  contains  being 
separated  by  occasional  beatings.  It  is  afterwards  steeped  in 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  remainder 
of  the  earthy  particles  are  removed;  in  addition  it  is  often 
bleached  with  sulphurous  acid.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
sponge  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here. 

Prop.  $ Comp.  It  consists  of  gelatinous  matter,  and  various 
salts  of  lime,  potash,  magnesia,  &c.  Sponge,  burnt  and  reduced 
to  powder,  was  formerly  used  as  a medicine,  and  is  still  officinal 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  consists  of  a large  amount 
of  carbon,  with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
sodium  and  iron ; also  from  1 to  2 per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, with  some  bromide.  It  is  upon  the  presence  of  these  latter 
constituents  that  its  medicinal  properties  depend. 

Therapeutics.  Spongia  usta,  or  burnt  sponge,  has  been  much 
recommended  in  goitre  and  strumous  glandular  swellings,  in 
which  cases  it  is  still  sometimes  given.  In  addition  to  its  use 
for  domestic  purposes,  sponge  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of 
a tent. 
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TABLE  OF  DOSES,  BY  GATJBITJS, 

SERVING  FOR  A GENERAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
MEDICINES  TO  PATIENTS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES. 


AGES. 

PROPORTIONAL  QUANTITIES. 

> 

DOSES. 

For  an  adult 

suppose  the  dose  to  be  One 

or  1 drachm. 

Under  1 year 

will  require  only  . . . i 

5 grains. 

„ 2 years 

i 

)}  yy  • * * 8 

7|  grains. 

yy  3 „ 

1 

it  yy  • • • 6 

10  grains. 

4 

yy  ^ >} 

1 

yy  yy  • • • 4 

15  grains. 

>}  )} 

1 

” ” * * * 3 

1 scruple. 

„ 14  „ 

1 

yy  yy  • • • 2 

J drachm. 

))  20  ,, 

2 

yy  yy  • 9 • 3 

2 scruples. 

Above  21  ,, 

the  full  dose - — 

1 drachm. 

„ 65  „ 

the  inverse  gradation  of  the 
above. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  certain  drugs,  especially 
opium,  must  be  administered  with  great  care  to  children,  and 
that  mercurials  can  be  taken  for  a long  time  by  such  subjects 
without  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mercurialisation  being  pro- 
duced. Besides  age,  other  circumstances,  such  as  sex,  tem- 
perament, climate  and  custom,  have  great  influence  on  the 
action  of  medicines. 
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TABLE, 

SHOWING  THE  PROPORTIONS  IN  WHICH  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
DRUGS  OF  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA  ARE  CONTAINED  IN  THE  OFFICINAL 
PREPARATIONS. 


ANTIMONY. 

f.  ~j  of  Yinum  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis  contains  gr.  ij  of 
the  salt,  or  f.3j  contains  gr.  |. 

ARSENIC. 

f.5j  of  Liquor  Potassse  Arsenitis  contains  gr.  iv  of  Arsenious 
Acid,  or  pqv  contain  gr.  i. 

f.5j  of  Liquor  Arsenici  Chloridi  contains  gr.jH  of  Arsenious 
Acid,  or  JijxiijH  contain  about  gr.  i 

MERCURY. 

(metallic.) 

Gr.  viij  of  Hydrargyrum  cum  Cret&  contain  gr.  iij  of  Metallic 
Mercury. 

Gr.  iij  of  Pilula  Hydrargyri  contain  gr.  j of  Mercury. 

Gr.  ij  of  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  contain  gr.  j of  Mercury. 

(calomel.) 

Gr.  yj  of  Pilula  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Composita  contain  gr.  j of 
Calomel. 

(corrosive  sublimate.) 

f.3j  of  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi  contains  gr.  i of  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate. 

ARSENIC  AND  MERCURY. 

f.3j  of  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  Hydriodatis  Liquor  {Dub.)  con- 
tains about  gr.  ^ of  Arsenic  and  gr.  | of  Mercury,  estimated 
as  metals. 


OPIUM. 

Gr.  x of  Pul  vis  Ipecacuanha  Comp,  contain  gr.  j of  Opium. 
Gr.  xx  of  Pulvis  Kino  Comp,  contain  gr.  j of  Opium. 
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TABLE  OE  PROPORTIONS. 


Gr.  xl  of  Pulvis  Cretae  Comp,  cum  Opio  contain  gr.  j of  Opium. 
Gr.  y of  Pilula  Saponis  Comp,  contain  gr.  j of  Opium. 

Gr.  v of  Pilula  Styracis  Comp,  contain  gr.  j of  Opium. 

BfxiijG  of  Tinctura  Opii  contain  gr.  j of  Opium. 

TffxiijG  of  Yinum  Opii  contain  about  gr.  j of  Opium, 
f.  3G  of  Tinctura  Camphorae  Comp,  contain  nearly  gr.  j of  Opium. 
Gr.  xxx  of  Confectio  Opii  contain  about  gr.  j of  Opium, 
f.  Jij  of  Enema  Opii  contain  about  gr.  j of  Opium. 

MORPHIA. 

f-3j  of  Liquor  Morphiae  Hydrocbloratis  contains  gr.  j of  the 
salt. 

f.3[j  °f  Liquor  Morphiae  Acetatis  contains  gr.  j of  the  salt. 


PREPARATIONS  OMITTED. 

Manganesii  Binoxidum  Lond.  Binoxide  of  Manganese. 

Prop.  & Comp.  Binoxide  of  Manganese,  called  also  Black 
Oxide  of  Manganese,  is  found  native,  sometimes  crystallised, 
sometimes  amorphous ; as  met  with  in  commerce  it  is  a black 
heavy  powder,  devoid  of  odour  and  taste ; yielding,  when  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  salt,  chlorine 
gas.  It  consists  of  the  metal  Manganese,  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  iron,  and  oxygen.  Formula  (Mn  02). 

Use.  In  the  preparation  of  Liquor  Sodse  Chlorinatae,  and 
Liquor  Chlorinii.  It  may  be  employed  also  as  a source  of 
oxygen  by  heating  it  alone,  or  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Therapeutics.  Manganese  preparations  have  been  occasionally 
employed  in  medicine : the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  in  large 
doses,  as  from  3j  to  3 lb  produces  purgative  effects,  and  by  some 
is  considered  to  increase  the  excretion  of  bile : in  small  doses 
this  salt,  as  well  as  the  carbonate,  have  been  given,  with  the 
idea  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood,  in  cases  of  anaemia ; 
but  its  value  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  established.  The 
binoxide  is  not  used  in  medicine. 


Pilula  Conii  Composita,  Lond.  Compound  Conium  Pill. 
(Extract  of  Conium  3v ; ipecacuanha,  powdered,  5j  > treacle,  a 
sufficiency.  Rub  together  to  form  a pill  mass.) 


INDEX. 


Absinthine,  178 
Absinthium,  178 
Acacia,  142 
Acetate  of  Lead,  67 

of  Morphia,  106 

of  Potash,  72 

of  Zinc,  87 

Acetuin  (Britannicum),  12 

• • — Cantharidis,  262 

Colchici,  243 

Destillatum,  13 

Scillse,  236 

Acid,  Aconitic,  99 

Benzoic,  185 

Calumbic,  102 

Catechuic,  135,  144 

Cephaelic,  174 

Cetraric,  250 

Cevadic,  243 

Cincho -tannic,  166 

Cinnamic,  136,  208 

Cocculinic,  103 

Colophonic,  225 

Crotonic,  213 

Ellagic,  220 

Gallic,  220 

— - Igasauric,  189 

Ipecacuanha,  174 

Jalapic,  194 

Kinic,  166 

Kinovic,  166 

- Meconic,  105 

Pimaric,  225 

Pinic,  225 

Pyrethric,  178 

Pyrogallic,  220 


Acid,  Sericic,  207 

Strychnic,  189 

Sumbulic,  163 

Sylvie,  225 

Tannic,  219 

Yalerianic,  176 

Vera  trie,  241 

Acida,  11 

Acid,  Aceticum,  11 

dilutum,  12 

Arseniosum,  36 

Benzoicum,  185 

Carbonicum,  13 

Citricum,  14 

Gallicum,  219 

Hydrochloricum,  14 

dilutum,  15 

Hydrocyanicum,  15 

dilutum,  1 5 

Hydrosulphuricum,  17 

Muriaticum,  14 

Nitricum,  17 

dilutum,  17 

Nitro- Hydrochloricum,  IS 

Nitro -Muriaticum,  18 

Phosphoricum  dilutum,  19 

Silicicum,  19 

Sulphuricum,  20 

dilutum,  20 

— — ■ Sulphurosum,  21 

Tannicum,  219 

Tartaricum,  21 

Aconiti  Folium  et  Badix,  99 
Aconitina,  99 
Adeps,  255 
iBther,  89 
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Agathotes  Chirayta,  192 
Alcohol,  87 

Amylic,  176 

Allspice,  152 
Almond  Oil,  148 
x\loes,  237 
Aloine,  238 
Althaea,  117 
Alum,  29 
Alumen,  29 

exsiccatum,  30 

Ammonia,  22 
Ammoniae  Acetas,  27 

Bicar bonas,  25 

Carbonas,  25 

Hydrochloras,  26 

Hydro-Sulphuretnm,28 

v Liquor,  23 

. Fortior,  23 

Oxalas,  28 

Sesquicarbonas,  24 

Ammoniacum,  159 

■  Praeparatum,  159 

Ammonio  Chloride  of  Iron,  50 

— of  Mercury,  59 

Citrate  of  Iron,  51 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  44 

Amygdala  (Jordanica),  148 
Amygdaline,  149 
Amylum,  244 
Anethum,  162 
Angostura,  126 
Anisum,  160 
Anthemis,  179 
Antimonial  Wine,  32 

Powder,  33 

Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum,  31 

Potassio-Tartras,  31 

Tersulphuretum,  30 

Antimonium,  30 
Antimony,  30 
Aqua,  9 

Anethi,  162 

■  Aurantii,  119 

Carui,  162 

Cinnamomi,  208 

Destillata,  9 

Lauro-Cerasi,  151 

Menthae  Piperitae,  203 


Aqua  Menthae  Yiridis,  204 

Pimentae,  153 

Pulegii,  204 

Begia,  18 

Bosae,  146 

Sambuci,  164 

Aquae  Minerales,  9 
Arabine,  133,  143 
Argentum,  34 
Argenti  Nitras,  34 

Crystalli,  34 

Oxidum,  35 

Aricina,  168 
Armoracia,  114 
Arnica,  181 

Aromatic  Confection,  41 
Arsenicum,  36 
Arsenic,  36 

Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  Hydrio 
datis  Liquor,  37 
Arsenite  of  Quinine,  168 
Asagraea  officinalis,  241 
Asarum,  212 
Assafoetida,  157 

Praeparata,  157 

Atropia,  196 
Atropiae  Sulphas,  197 
Atropine,  196 
Attar  of  Boses,  146 
Aurantii  Cortex,  119 

Floris  Aqua,  119 

Aurum,  38 
A vena,  246 


Balsamum  Canadense,  230 

Peruvianum,  136 

Tolutanum,  136 

Bang,  222 
Barbadoes  Tar,  96 
Barii  Chloridum,  38 
Barium,  38 
Barley,  245 
Barosma,  126 
Bassorine,  133 
Bay  (sweet),  210 
Bebeerine,  211 
Bebeeru,  211 
Belladonna,  196 
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Berberine,  102 
Benzoin,  185 
Benzoinnm,  184 
Bi- borate  of  Soda,  81 
Bichloride  of  Platina,  65 
Bismuth,  39 
Bismuthi  Nitras,  39 
Bismuthum,  39 
Borax,  81 
Borneene,  176 
Brandy,  88 
Bread  (wh  eaten),  244 
Broom,  134 
Brominium,  7 
Bromine,  7 
Brncia,  190 
Buchu,  126 
Buckthorn  Juice,  129 
Burnt  Alum,  30 

Caffeine,  174 
Cajeputi,  153 

' Oil,  153 

Calamine,  84 
Calamina  Preeparata,  85 
Calcii  Chloridum,  42 
\ Calcis  Carbonas,  41 

Liquor,  40 

Calcium,  40 
Calomel,  56 
Calumba,  101 
Calumbic  Acid,  102 
Calx,  40 

Chlorinata,  42 

Cambogia,  121 
Camphor,  210 

Borneo,  209 

Canada  Balsam,  230 
Canella,  122 
Cannabin,  223 
Cannabis  Inclica,  222 
Cantharis,  261 
Cantharidine,  261 
Capsicum,  200 
Capsicin,  200 
Carbo,  1 

Animalis,  1 

— purificatus,  2 


Carbo  Ligni,  1 
Cardamomum,  231 
Cardamoms,  231 
Carota,  163 
Caroline,  163 
Carraway,  162 
Carrot,  163 
Carui,  162 
Caryophylline,  152 
Cascarilla,  213 
Cassia,  209 
Cassia,  140 

Presparata,  140 

Castor,  252 
Castor  Oil,  214 
Castoreum,  252 
Cataplasma  Carbonis,  1 

Conii,  157 

Fermenti,  89 

Lini,  117 

— Sinapis,  113 

Sodee  Chlorinates,  82 

Catechu,  143 
Catechine,  144 
Cathartine,  139 
Cedron,  128 
Centaurium,  193 
Cera,  260 

Alba,  260 

Ceratum  Calamines,  85 

Cantharidis,  262 

Cetacei,  255 

Hydrargyri  Compositum, 

53 

Plunibi  Acetatis,  67 

— Plumbi  Compositum,  68 

Resinee,  225 

— Saponis,  186 

Cerevisies  Fermentum,  89 
Cetaceum,  255 
Cetin,  255 
Cetraria,  250 
Chalk,  prepared,  41 

Mixture,  41 

Chamomile,  179 
Charcoal,  1 
Cherry  Laurel,  150 
Chilli,  200 
Chimaphila,  182 
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Chiretta,  192 
Chloride  of  Barium,  3 8 

■  of  Calcium,  42 

of  Mercury,  56 

of  Sodium,  83 

— of  Zinc,  86 

Chloroform,  92 
Chloroformyl,  92 
Chloric  Ether,  95 
Chlorinated  Lime,  42 
Chlorine,  8 
Chlorinium,  8 

» Christmas  Rose,  97 
Churrus,  222 
Cinchona,  164 

— Cinerea,  164 

Pallida,  164 

Rubra,  164 

Cinchonia,  167 
Cinchoniae  Disulphas,  168 
Cinchonine,  167 
Cinnabar,  61 
Cinnamene,  136 
Cinnamon,  208 
Cinnamomum,  208 
Cissampeline,  102 
Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine,  168 
Cloves,  152 
Cocculus  Indicus,  102 
Coccus,  260 
Cochineal,  260 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  257 
Codeia,  106 
Colchicum,  242 
Colchicia,  243 
Collodion,  118 
Colocynthis,  154 
Colocynthine,  155 
Columbo  root,  101 
Confectio  Amygdalae,  149 

Aromatica,  41 

Aurantii,  119 

— Cassiae,  140 

Opii,  107 

Piperis,  214 

Rosae,  146 

Caninae,  147 

■  Rutae,  125 

Scammonii,  193 


Confectio  Sennae,  139 
Conium,  156 
Conia,  156 
Coniic  Acid,  156 
Copaiba,  141 
Copaibae  Oleum,  141 
Copper,  42 
Coriander  Seeds,  161 
Coriandrum,  161 
Cornu,  254 

ustum,  254 

Cortex  Winteri,  100 
Cotton,  118 
Cowhage,  134 
Creosotum,  95 
Cream  of  Tartar,  73 
Greta  Praeparata,  41 
Crocus,  232 
Croton,  213 

Cascarilla,  213 

Tiglium,  213 

Cubeba,  216 
Cubebine,  216 
Cumin,  161 
Cuprum,  42 

Cupri  Ammonio-Sulphas,  44 

Diacetas,  44 

Sulphas,  43 

Sulphas  Yenalis,  43 

Curcuma,  231 
Cusparia,  126 
Cydonium,  148 
Cyminum,  161 
Cynanchum  Argel,  191 

Damask  Rose,  145 
Dandelion,  179 
Daphnin,  212 
Datura  Stramonium,  198 
Daturia,  198 

Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  239 

5 — - Amyli,  245 

Cetrariae,  250 

Chimaphilae,  183 

Cinchonae,  169 

Pallidas,  169 

Rubrae,  169 

Cydonii,  148 
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Decoctum  Dulcamarae,  196 

Gallae,  220 

Granati,  154 

Radicis,  154 

Haematoxyli,  137 

Hordei,  246 

Comp.,  246 

Papayeris,  104 

Pareirae,  102 

Quercus,  218 

Sarsae,  235 

Composition, 

235 

Scoparii  Composition, 

134 

Senegae,  115 

Taraxaci,  180 

Tormentillae,  148 

Ulmi,  218 

■ Uvae  Ursi,  183 

Diacetate  of  Copper,  44 
Digitalis,  200 
Digitaline,  200 
Distilled  Water,  9 
Dog  Rose,  147 
Donovan’s  Solution,  37 
Doses,  Table  of,  266 
Dulcamara,  195 
Dulcamarine,  195 


Egg,  256 
Elaterium,  155 
Elaterine,  156 
Elder-flower,  164 
Elecampane,  177 
Elemi,  132 
Elm  Bark,  218 
Emetina,  174 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci,  159 

■ Ammoniaci  cum 

Hydrargyro,  53,  159 

•  Belladonna,  196 

Cantharidis,  262 

•  Cumini,  161 

Ferri,  49 

Galbani,  158 

Hydrargyri,  53 

Opii,  107 
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Emplastrum  Picis  Compositum, 
227 

■  Plumbi,  66 

Potassii  Iodidi,  7 6 

Resinas,  225 

Saponis,  187 

Enema  Aloes,  239 

Assafoetidae,  157 

Colocynthidis,  155 

• Opii,  107 

Tabaci,  199 

Terebinthinae,  225 

Epsom  Salts,  64 
Ergota,  246 
Ergot  (of  Rye),  246 
Ergotine,  247 

Ergotaetia  Abortifaciens,  247 
Essence  of  Ginger,  231 
Ether,  89 
Eugenine,  152 
Euphorbium,  214 
Extractum  Aconiti,  99 

Aloes,  239 

Aloes  Barbadensis, 

239 

Belladonnae,  196 

Cannabis  Indicae,  223 

Cinchonas,  169 

Pallidas,  169 

Rubrae,  169 

Colchici,  243 

Aceticum,  243 

Colocynthidis,  155 

Conii,  157 

Elaterii,  155 

Gentianae,  192 

Glycyrrhizas,  133 

Haematoxyli,  137 

Hyoscyami,  199 

Jalapae,  194 

Lactucae,  181 

Lupuli,  224 

Nucis  Vomicae,  189 

Opii,  107 

— Papaveris,  104 

Pareirae,  103 

Podophylli,  99 

■  Rhei,  205 

Sarsas  Liquidum,  235 

T 
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Extractum  Stramonii,  198 

•  Taraxaci,  180 

Uvse  Ursi,  183 

Faba  Sancii  Ignatii,  190 
Farina,  244 

Fern  (Male  Shield),  249 
Fer  reduit,  45 
Ferri  Ammonio-Cliloriduni,  50 
— Ammonio-Citras,  50 

•  Carbonas,  46 

cum  Saccharo,  46 

•  Iodidum,  47 

Potassio-Tartras,  51 

Pulvis,  45 

Sesqui-chloridum,  49 

•  Sesqui-oxidum,  49 

Sulphas,  48 

— — — venalis,  48 

Valerianas,  177 

Ferrum,  45 

— in  fila  tractum,  45 

Ficus,  221 
Fig,  221 
Filix,  249 
Flax,  116 

Flour,  wheaten,  244 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  2 
Fceniculum,  160 
Foxglove,  200 
Frankincense,  225 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  188 
Friar’s  Balsam,  185 
Fusel  Oil,  176 


Galbanum,  158 

Pr^paratum,  158 

Galla,  219 
Gamboge,  121 
Gentian,  191 
Gentianin,  192 
Ginger,  230 
Glauber’s  Salts,  80 
Glycerine,  186 
Glycyrrhiza,  133 
Gold,  38 
Gossypium,  118 


Granatum,  154 
Granati  Radix,  154 
Guaiaci  Lignum,  123 
Guaiacum,  123 
Gunjah,  222 

HiEMATOXYLUM,  137 
Hsematoxyline,  137 
Hartshorn,  254 
Helenine,  177 
Hellebore  (White),  241 
Helleborus,  97 
Helleborin,  98 
Hemidesmus  Indicus,  190 
Hemlock,  156 
Hemp  (Indian),  222 
Henbane,  198 
Hepar  Sulphuris,  77 
Hesperidine,  120 
Hiera  Picra,  122 
Hirudo,  264 
Honey,  259 
Plops,  224 
Hordeum,  245 
Horehound,  204 
Horn,  254 
— — - (burnt),  254 
Horseradish,  114 
Humulin,  224 
Hydrargyrum,  52 

cum  Creta,  53 

Hydrargyri  Ammonio-Chloridum, 
59 

Bichloridum,  58 

— Bisulphuretum,  61 

Chloridum,  56 

Iodidum,  59 

Nitrico-oxidum,  61 

Hydrate  of  Potash,  70 
Hyoscyamus,  198 
Hyoscyamia,  198 

Iceland  Moss,  250 
Ichthyocolla,  257 
Illicium  Anisatum,  101 
Indian  Bael,  121 
Indian  Sarsaparilla,  190 
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Indigo,  145 
Indigotin,  145 
Infusum  Anthemidis,  179 

Armoraciae  Comp.,  114 

Anrantii  Comp.,  119 

Buchu,  126 

Calumbae,  102 

Caryophylli,  152 

Cascarillae,  213 

Catechu  Comp.,  144 

Chirettae,  193 

Cinchonae,  169 

Spissatum,  169 

Cinchonae  Pallidae,  169 

Spissa- 
tum, 169 

■ Cuspariae,  126 

Digitalis,  201 

Grentianae  Comp.,  192 

Juniperi,  229 

• Krameriae,  116 

Lini  Comp.,  117 

Lupuli,  224 

Matico,  217 

Quassiae,  127 

Khei,  206 

Rosae  Comp.,  146 

Sennae  Comp.,  139 

Serpentariae,  212 

Simarubae,  128 

Valerianae,  177 

Inula,  177 
Inulin,  177 
Iodide  of  Lead,  66 

of  Mercury,  59 

of  Sulphur,  7 

Iodinium,  4 
Iodine,  4 

Iodo-cyanide  of  Potassium  and 
Mercury,  62 
Ipecacuanha,  174 
Iron,  45 
Isinglass,  257 

Jalap,  194 
Jalapin,  194 
Jervine,  241 
Jordan  Almonds,  148 


Juniperus,  228 

Kino,  135 
Kousso,  151 
Koussine,  151 
Krameria,  116 
Krameric  Acid,  116 

Lacmus,  250 
Lactuca,  180 
Lactucarium,  180 
Lactucerine,  180 
Lard,  255 
Laudanum,  107 
Lauro-Cerasus,  150 
Laurus,  210 

nobilis,  210 

Lavender,  203 
Leach,  264 
Lead,  65 
Lemon  Peel,  120 

Juice,  120 

Lichen  islandicus,  250 
Lichenin,  250 
Lignum  Vitae,  123 
Lime,  40 

Water,  40 

Limonum  Cortex,  120 

Oleum,  120 

Succus,  120 

Lini  Oleum,  116 

Semina,  116 

Linum  Catharticum,  117 
Linimentum  iEruginis,  44 

— Ammonise,  23 

Sesqui  - carbonatis, 

70 

Calcis,  40 

Camphorae,  209 

— Comp. 

209 

Hydrargyri,  53 

• Opii,  107 

Saponis,  187 

Terebinthinae,  225 

Linseed,  116 
— Oil,  116 
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Liquor  Aluminis  Comp.,  29 

Ammonia  Acetatis,  27 

Citratis,  28 

Fortior,  28 

Sesqui-carbona- 

tis,  25 

Liquor  Argenti  Nitratis,  34 

*  Arsenici  Chloridi,  36 

Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri 

Hydriodatis,  37 

Barii  Chloridi,  38 

Calcis,  40 

Chlorinii,  8 

Cupri  Ammonio-Sulpha- 

tis,  44 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi,  58 

Indigo  Sulphatis,  145 

— Morphias  Acetatis,  107 

— Morphias  Hydrochloratis, 

107 

Liquor  Potassae,  68 

— — Arsenitis,  36 

Carbonatis,  71 

Iodidi  Comp.,  76 

Plumbi  Diacetatis,  67 

Di_ 

lutus,  68 

•  Sodas,  78 

— Chlorinatae,  82 

Liquorice,  133 

Litmus,  250 
Litharge,  65 
Liverwort,  250 
Lobelia,  182 
Lobelina,  182 
Logwood,  137 
Lupulus,  224 
Lupulina,  224 
Lupulite,  224 
Lytta  vesicatoria,  261 

Magnesia,  62 
Magnesias  Carbonas,  63 

-Ponderosum,  64 

Sulphas,  64 

Mandrake,  98 
Manganese,  268 
Manganesii  Binoxidum,  268 


Manna,  188 
Mannite,  188 
Maranta,  232 
Marjoram  (common),  204 
Marrubium  vulgare,  204 
Marshmallow,  117 
Mastiche,  130 
Masticine,  130 
Matico,  216 
Meconic  Acid,  105 
Meconine,  106 
Mel,  259 

Boracis,  81 

Rosae,  146 

Menispermine,  103 
Mentha  Piperita,  203 

— * Yiridis,  204 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  193 
Mercury,  52 
Mezereum,  212 
Mistura  Acaciae,  143 
Ammoniaci,  160 

—  Amygdalae,  149 

Camphorae,  209 

—  Cretae,  41 

Ferri  Comp.,  47 

Gfentianae  Comp.,  192 

Gruaiaci,  124 

Scammonii,  194 

Spiritus  Yini  Gfallici,  88 

Molasses,  248 
Momordicine,  155 
Monkshood,  99 

Morus,  222 
Morphia,  105 
Morphiae  Acetas,  105 

Hydrochloras,  105 

Moschus,  252 
Morrhuae  Oleum,  257 
Mountain  Damson,  128 
Mulberry,  222 
Musk,  252 
Musk-root,  163 
Mucuna,  134 
Mustard,  Black,  130 

-White,  130 

Myristica,  207 
Myronic  Acid,  113 
Myrosine,  113 
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Myrrh,  130 
Myrrha,  130 


Narcotine,  106 
Narceine,  106 
Nicotiana,  199 
Nicotina,  199 
Nicotianin,  199 
Nitrate  of  Bismuth,  39 

of  Mercury,  60 

of  Silver  (in  crystals),  34 

(fused),  34 

Nitre,  74 

Nitro -muriatic  Acid,  18 
Nut-Gall,  219 
Nux  Yomica,  189 


Oak  (Dyers’),  218 
Oak  (common),  218 
Oil  of  Male  Fern,  249 
— of  Vitriol,  20 
Oleum  iEthereum,  91 

Amygdalae,  146 

Anethi,  162 

Anisi,  160 

Anthemidis,  179 

• * Carui,  162 

Caryophylli,  152 

Cinnamomi,  208 

Copaibae,  141 

— — • Fceniculi,  160 

Juniperi,  228 

Menthae  Piperitae,  203 

• Viridis,  204 

Morrhuae,  257 

Myristicae,  206 

Pimentae,  153 

Pulegii,  204 

Ricini,  214 

Rosae,  146 

Rosmarini,  202 

Sabinae,  229 

Terebinthinae,  225 

Tiglii,  213 

Olibanum,  132 
Olive,  186 
Opium,  105 


Opoponax,  159 
Orange-flower  water,  119 
Orange  Peel,  119 
Orceine,  251 
Origanum  vulgar e,  204 
Ovi  Albumen,  256 
— Vitellus,  256 
Ovum,  256 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia,  28 
Oxymel,  259 

Scillae,  237 

Oxysulphuret  of  Antimony,  31 


Panis,  244 
Papaver,  104 

— Rhoeas,  112 

Papaverina,  106 
Paramorphia,  106 
Pareira,  102 
Pectin,  163 
Pelosine,  102 
Pennyroyal,  204 
Petroleum,  96 
Peruvine,  136 
Phosphorus,  4 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  254 

of  Soda,  81 

Picroglycion,  195 
Picrotoxine,  103 
Pilula  Aloes  Comp.,  239 

cum  Myrrha,  131 

cum  Sapone,  239 

Cambogiae  Comp.,  122 

Colocyntkidis  Comp.,  155 

— Conii  Comp.,  268 

Ferri  Comp. , 47 

Galbani  Comp.,  158 

Hydrargyri,  53 

Chloridi  Comp. , 

57 

Ipecacuanhae  cumScilla,  174 

Rhei  Comp.,  206 

Saponis  Comp.,  187 

Scillae  Comp.,  237 

Styracis  Comp.,  184 

Pimenta,  152 
Pimento,  153 
Piper  Angustifolium,  216 
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Piper  Cubeba,  216 

Longum,  215 

Nigrum,  214 

Piperine,  214 
Pitch,  228 
Pix,  227 

Burgundica,  226 

• Liquida,  227  s 

Prseparata,  227 

Plumbum,  65 
Plumbi  Acetas,  67 

Iodidum,  66 

Oxidum,  65 

Podophyllum,  98 
Podophylline,  98 
Poly  gallic  Acid,  115 
Pomegranate,  154 
Potash,  68 
Potassium,  68 
Potassse  Acetas,  72 

Bicarbonas,  71 

Bitartras,  7 3 

— Carbonas,  70 

Chloras,  75 

Hydras,  70 

Nitras,  74 

Sulphas,  73 

Tartras,  72 

Potassii  Bromidum,  77 

Ferrocyanidum,  77 

Iodidum,  75 

—  ■ Sulphuretum,  77 

— et  Hydrargyri  Iodo-cyani- 

dum,  62 

Potassio-tartrate  of  Antimony,  51 

—  — of  Iron,  51 

Powdered  Flint,  19 
Precipitated  Sulphur,  2 
Prepared  Chalk,  40 
Prunum,  150 

Pr  separatum,  150 

Protoxide  of  Lead,  65 
Prussiate  of  Potash,  77 
Pseudo-morphia,  106 
Pterocarpus,  135 
Pulvis  Aloes  Comp.,  239 

Antimonii  Comp.,  33 

Auri,  38 

Cinnamomi  Comp.,  208 


Pulvis  Cretse  Comp.,  41 

cum  Opio,  41 

Ipecacuanhse  Comp.,  174 

— — Jalapse  Comp.,  195 

Kino  Comp.,  135 

Scammonii  Comp.,  194 

Tragacanthse  Comp.,  134 

Pulegium,  204 
Pumicine,  154 
Py  rethrum,  178 


Quassia,  127 
Quassine,  127 
Quercus,  218 
Quicksilver,  52 
Quince,  148 
Quina,  164 
Quinine,  166 
Quinidine,  167 
Quinidinse  Disulphas,  168 


Rectified  Spirit,  87 
Red  Cinchonic,  166 
Reduced  Iron,  45 
Resin,  225 
Rhamni  Succus,  129 
Rhamnine,  129 
Rhatany,  116 
Rheine,  205 
Rheum  (Sinense),  205 
Rhoeas,  112 
Rhubarb,  Chinese,  205 

Turkey,  205 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  131 
Rochelle  Salt,  83 
Rosa  Canina,  147 

Centifolia,  145 

Gallica,  146 

Rose  Water,  146 
Rosemary,  202 
Ruta,  125 
Rutse  Oleum,  125 

Sabadillina,  242 
Saccharum,  248 
Sacchari  Fsex,  248 
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Saccharine  Carbonate  of  Iron,  46 
Saffron,  232 
Sagapenum,  159 

Praeparatum,  159  * 

Sago,  236 
Sal  Ammoniac,  26 
— Volatile,  26 
Salicine,  217 
Salix,  217 
Sambucus,  164 
Sandal  Wood,  135 
Saunders’  Wood,  135 
Santalin,  135 
Santonin,  178 
Sapo,  186 

Mollis,  186 

Sarsa,  233 
Sarsaparilla,  233 
Sassafras,  210 
Sassafrin,  210 
Savine,  229 
Scammony,  193 
Scammonin,  193 
Scilla,  236 
Scillitine,  236 
Scoparius,  134 
Scoparine,  134 
Secaline,  247 
Senega,  115 
Senegin,  115 
Senna  Alexandrina,  138 

Indica,  138 

Serpentaria,  211 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  49 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron,  49 
Sevum,  253 
Silicic  Acid,  19 
Silica,  19 
Simaruba,  128 
Sinapis,  113 
Silex  contritus,  19 
Smilacin,  234 
Sodium,  78 
Soda,  78 

4 Sodse  Bicarbonas,  80 

•  Biboras,  81 

Carbonas,  79 

•  Exsiccata,  79 

•  Chloridum,  83 


Sodas  Phosphas,  81 

Potassio-tartras,  83 

Sulphis,  81 

Sulphas,  80 

Solania,  195 
Solution,  see  Liquor 
Spanish  Fly,  261 
Sparteine,  134 
Spermaceti,  255 
Spigelia,  191 

Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromaticus,  26 

Foetidus,  26 

Anisi,  160 

iEtheris  Compositus,  90 

iEtheris  Nitrici,  91 

Armoraciae  Compositus, 

114 

Camphoras,  209 

Carui,  162 

Cinnamomi,  208 

Juniperi  Comp.,  228 

Menthae  Piperitae,  203 

Viridis,  204 

Myristicae,  207 

— Pimentae,  153 

Pulegii,  204 

Bectificatus,  87 

Tenuior,  88 

Bosmarini,  202 

Vini  Grallici,  88 

Sponge,  265 
Spongia  Officinalis,  265 

Usta,  265 

Stannum,  84 

Stanni  Protochloridum,  84 
Staphisagria,  98 
Star  Anise,  101 
Starch,  244 
Steel  Wine,  52 
Storax,  184 

Stramonii,  Folium  et  Semen,  197 
St.  Ignatius’  Bean,  190 
Strychnia,  189 
Styrax,  184 

Praeparata,  184 

Sublimed  Sulphur,  2 
Suet,  253 
Sugar  of  Lead,  67 
Sugar,  248 
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Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potash, 
29 

of  Copper,  43 

of  Magnesia,  64 

of  Indigo,  145 

of  Potash,  73 

of  Soda,  81 

of  Zinc,  86 

Sulpho-sinapisin,  113 
Sulphur,  2 

■  Praecipitatum,  2 

Lotum,  3 

Sulphuret  of  Ammonium,  28 
Sulphuric  Acid,  20 
Sulphurous  Acid,  21 
Sulphuris  Iodidum,  7 
Sumbul,  163 

Syrupus,  248 

Althaeae,  117 

Aurantii,  119 

Cocci,  261 

Croci,  233 

— Ferri  Iodidii,  47 

Hemidesmi,  191 

Limonum,  120 

Mori,  222 

Papaveris,  104 

Rhamni,  129 

•  Rhceados,  112 

•  Rosae,  146 

■  Sarsae,  235 

Sennae,  139 

■  Violae,  115 

•  Zingiberis,  230 


Tabacum,  199 
Tamarindus,  141 
• Praeparatus,  141 


Tannin,  219 
Tapioca,  214 
Tar,  227 
Taraxacum,  179 
Taraxacine,  180 
Tartar  Emetic,  31 

• Ointment,  32 

Tartaric  Acid,  21 
Tartrate  of  Potash,  72 
Terebinthina,  225 


Terebinthina  Chia,  129 
Thebaia,  106 
Thorn  Apple,  198 
Thus,  225 

Praeparatum,  227 

Tinctura  Aconiti,  99 

Aloes,  240 

Composita,  240 

Ammoniae  Composita,  23 

— Aurantii  Composita,  119 

Assafoetidae,  158 

Belladonnae,  196 

* Benzoini  Comp.,  185 

Calumbse,  102 

Camphorae  Comp.,  209 

Cannabis  Indicae,  223 

Cantharidis,  262 

Capsici,  200 

Cardamomi  Comp.,  232 

Cascarillae,  213 

Castorei,  252 

Catechu  Comp.,  144 

Cinchonae,  169 

— Comp.,  170 

* Pallidae,  170 

Cinnamomi,  208 

Comp.,  208 

Colchici,  243 

Comp.,  243 

Conii,  157 

Cubebse,  216 

Cuspariae,  127 

Digitalis,  201 

Ergotae  iEtheria,  247 

—  Ferri  Sesquichloridi,  50 

Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridi, 

50 

Fleming’s,  of  Aconite, 

99 

• Gallae,  220 

Gentianae  Comp.,  192 

—  Guaiaci  Composita,  124 

Hellebori,  98 

Hyoscyami,  199 

Iodinii  Caustica,  5 

Composita,  5 

Jalapae,  195 

Kino,  135 

Lavandulae  Comp.,  203 
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Tinctura  Limonum,  120 

Lobelias,  182 

— iEtherea,  182 

Lupulinas,  224 

Lupuli,  224 

Matico,  217 

Myrrhae,  131 

Opii,  107 

— QuinasComp.,  170 

Rhei  Comp.,  206 

Scillae,  237 

Sennae  Comp.,  139 

Serpentariae,  212 

Tolutana,  137 

Valerianae,  177 

Composita,  177 

Zingiberis,  230 

Tobacco,  182 
Tomentilla,  147' 

Tragacantha,  133 
Treacle,  248 

Tersulpburet  of  Antimony,  30 
Turmeric,  231 
Turpentine,  225 


Ulmus,  218 
Ulmine,  218 

Unguentum  Antimonii  Potassio- 
tartratis,  32 

Unguentum  Belladonnae,  196 

Cantharidis,  262 

Cetacei,  256 

■ Cocculi,  103 

Conii,  157 

— — Creosoti,  96 

Elemi,  132 

Grallae  Comp.,  222 

— Hydrargyri,  53 

— — Iodidi,  60 

* — — Nitratis,  60 

Mitius,  60 

...  Ammonio- 

Chloridi,  59 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico- 
Oxidi,  61 

Unguentum  IodiniiCompositum,  5 

Opii,  107 

* Picis,  228 


Unguentum  Picis,  Liquidas,  228 

Plumbi  Compositum, 

66 


Unguentum  Plumbi  Iodidi,  66 

Potassii  Iodidi,  76 

Sabinae,  229 

Sambuci,  164 

Sulpburis,  3 

Composi- 


tum, 3 

Unguentum  Sulpburis  Iodidi,  7 
Zinci,  85 


Uva,  123 
Uva  Ursi,  183 


Vaccinium  Vitis  Idaea,  183 
Valeriana,  176 
Valerianate  of  Iron,  177 

of  Quina,  168,  176 

of  Zinc,  176 

Valerianic  Acid,  176 
Valerole,  176 
Venice  Turpentine,  230 
Veratrum  Album,  241 
Veratria,  242 
Verbascum  Tbapsus,  202 
Verdigris,  44 
Vinum  Aloes,  240 

Antimonii  Potassio-tar- 

tratis,  32 

Vinum  Colcbici,  243 

—  Ferri,  52 

— Ipecacuanbae,  174 

* Opii,  107 

—  Veratri,  241 

— — — Xericum,  88 
Viola,  114 
Violine,  115 
Vitriol,  White,  86 

Volatile  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  25 


Water,  9 
Waters,  9 

Acidulous  or  Carbonated, 

10 

— Alkaline,  11 

Calcareous,  10 

u 
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Waters,  Chalybeate  or  Ferrugi- 
nous, 9 

Waters,  Saline,  10 

—  Salt,  11 

—  Sulphuretted  or  He- 

patic, 11 

Wax,  260 

Weights  and  Measures,  see  Intro- 
duction 

Whortleberry,  182 

Willow  Bark,  217 

Winter  Green,  182 


Woody  Nightshade,  195 


Yeast,  89 

Zincum,  85 
Zinc,  85 

Zinci  Chloridum,  86 

— Oxidum,  85 

Sulphas,  86 

Zingiber,  230 


THE  END. 
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PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

THE  ARRANGEMENTS,  APPARATUS,  AND  MANIPULATIONS  OF 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SHOP  AND  LABORATORY. 

By  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Ph.D., 

Assessor  Pharmacia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Medicine,  Coblentz  ; 

AND 

THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  o 

Great  Britain. 


This  work  lias  for  its  object  the  description  of  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutical manipulations,  and  of  the  most  approved  arrangements 
and  apparatus  relating  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  The  stimulus 
and  improvement  which  has  recently  been  excited  among  the  pharma- 
ceutists in  this  country,  has  caused  an  increased  demand  for  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects ; and  the  reputation  for  scientific  acquirements 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  cultivated  the  art  on  the  Continent,  has 
naturally  directed  attention  to  that  quarter,  as  a probable  source 
from  which  valuable  suggestions  might  be  derived.  Accordingly,  on 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Mohr’s  “Manual  of  Pharmaceutical  Techno- 
logy,” Mr.  Redwood  undertook  to  edit  a translation  of  so  much  of 
that  work  as  might  be  thought  to  convey  the  most  practically  useful 
information,  and  to  make  such  additions  as  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  English  pharmaceutical  practitioners.  The  result  has  been 
the  production  of  this  treatise,  in  which  are  contained  the  principal 
details  relating  to  the  art  of  pharmacy,  as  conducted  in  establish- 
ments of  the  highest  reputation  in  this  country,  together  with  the 
results  of  the  personal  experience  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
continental  pharmaceutists. 


CONTENTS : 


GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Shop,  or  Dispensary.  — Arrange- 
ments for  Heating  ; for  Lighting ; 
for  Ventilating  ; Division  of  Shop 
into  Compartments ; the  Dispens- 
ing Counter. 

Laboratory. 

Store-room. 

Store-cellar. 

Drying-room,  or  Loft. 

POWDERING-ROOM. 


SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS,  AP- 
PARATUS, AND  OPERATIONS. 

Drying-closet. 

Steam  Apparatus.  — Beindorf’s  Ap- 
paratus-Cucurbit and  Head ; Eva- 
porating-pans ; Steam-funnel ; Hot- 
air Chamber;  Sand-bath;  Condens- 
ing Apparatus. 

Distillation  with  the  Cucurbit. 

Digestion  and  Infusion. 

Solution,  Liquefaction,  Saponifi- 
cation, &c. 


MOHR  AND  REDWOOD’S  PHARMACY,  Continued . 


Vaporization. — Mechanical  Stirrer ; 
Laboratory  Alarum. 

Steam-boilers  and  Apparatus. 

Ventilation  of  Laboratory. 

Preparation  of  Extracts. — Aque- 
ous Extracts — Displacement  Pro- 
cess ; Press  of  Count  Real ; Evapo- 
ration over  naked  Fire ; Evapora- 
tion by  Water-bath  or  Steam-bath ; 
Evaporation  in  Vacuo;  Spontaneous 
Evaporation.— Alcoholic  and  Ethe- 
real Extracts. 

Preparation  of  Tinctures. — By 
Maceration  (Pharmacopoeia  pro- 
cess) ; by  Maceration  (Dr.  Burton’s 
process) ; by  Percolation,  or  Dis- 
placement. 

The  Press. — Horizontal  Press  ; Ver- 
tical Press ; Hydraulic  Press. 

Process  of  Expression.— Press-bags, 
&c. 

Furnace  Operations. — Fuel;  Cruci- 
bles ; Air  or  Wind  Furnace  ; Blast 
Furnaces  ; Double  Bellows  ; Cru- 
cible Furnace ; Seftstroem’s  Fur- 
nace ; Common  Blast  Furnace  ; 
Centrifugal  Blower  ; Flame  Fur- 
nace ; Common  Portable  Furnaces. 

Distillation  in  Glass  and  Earthen- 
ware.— Retorts  ; Receivers  ; Ar- 
rangement of  Apparatus ; Gas 
Furnaces  ; Flasks ; Retort-stand  ; 
Condensers ; Process  of  Distilla- 
tion ; Furnace  and  Sand-pot  for 
Retort ; Stoneware  Still ; Stone- 
ware Condenser. 

Dry,  or  Destructive  Distillation. 

Distillation  of  Waters  and  Es- 
sential Oils. 

Preservation  and  Rectification 
of  Essential  Oils. 

Rectification  of  Ether. 

Generation  and  Absorption  of 
Gases.— Carbonic  Acid ; Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen ; Chlorine  ; Ge- 
nerating Vessels ; Wash-bottles ; 
Safety-tubes ; Woulfs  and  other 
Condensing  Apparatus ; Escape  for 
Noxious  Gases. 

Sublimation. —Benzoic  Acid;  Ca- 
lomel. 

Filtration.  — Filtering  Media  ; Con- 
struction of  Filters ; Continuous 
Filtration ; Wash-bottles. 

Clarification. 

Coarse  Comminution  of  Vegetable 

Substances. Chopping-trough  ; 

Cutting  or  Slicing-knife ; ditto 


Self-supplying ; Cradle-knife  ; Roll- 
ing-knife ; Chinese  Cutting-trough. 

Pulverization  of  Drugs. — By  Con- 
tusion ; Mortar  and  Spring-pestle  ; 
Stampers. — By  Trituration  ; Mar- 
ble Mortars  ; Porphyry  Slab  and 
Muller ; Levigating  Apparatus  ; 
Drug-mill ; Sifting  Apparatus ; 
Drug-grinding. 

Granulation  of  Metals. — Granu- 
lating Box. 

Elutriation. 

Decantation. — With  a Guiding-rod; 
over  a greased  rim ; Syphons ; 
Pipettes. 

Weighing  and  Measuring. — Balan- 
ces ; Weights  ; Measures. 

Determination  of  Specific  Gravi- 
ties.— Of  Solids  ; of  Liquids. 

Stoppering  of  Glass  Bottles. 

Removal  of  Fixed  Stoppers. 

Desiccation  of  Bottles,  Flasks,  &c. 

The  Tying  of  Knots. — The  Capping 
Knot ; Binding  Knot ; Pyrotechni- 
cal  Knot ; Beer  Knot;  Champagne 
Knot. 

Cutting,  Drilling,  and  Bending 
Glass. 

Connecting  and  Luting  of  Appa- 
ratus.— India-rubber  Connecters ; 
Cork-borers ; Tube  Connections. 

Coating  Glass  and  Porcelain  Ves- 
sels with  Copper. 

Preparation  of  Waxed  Paper. 

Casting  of  Zinc,  Potash,  and  Lu- 
nar Caustic. 

Closed  Operating  Chamber  or 
Closet. 


THE  DISPENSING  OF  MEDI- 
CINES. 

Means  for  Preserving  Cleanli- 
ness. 

Aids  to  Dispensing. 

Infusions  and  Decoctions. 

Reading  the  Prescriptions. 
Preparation  of  Mixtures.  — 
Draughts ; Drops  ; Emulsions  ; 
Powders  ; Electuaries  ; Conserves ; 
Linctus  ; Lozenges  ; Pills  ; Cap- 
sules ; Gargles ; Injections,  &c.  ; 
Lotions,  Liniments,  &c. ; Oint- 
ments ; Suppositories ; Cataplasms  ; 
Plasters. 

Inhalation  of  Gases. -—Vapours; 
Fumes. 
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ANATOMY,  MEDICINE,  &c. 


T)E.  QUAIN’S  ANATOMY.  Edited  by  Dr.  Shaupey 

^ and  Mr.  Quain,  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London.  Fifth  Edition.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes, 
8vo.  Illustrated  by  Four  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  Price  21. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  ANATOMY.  A Guide  to 

the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  By  George  Viner  Ellis, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London.  Third 
Edition.  Small  8vo.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERA- 

PEUTICS,  AND  THE  PHARMACOPOEIAS.  For  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents  and  Practitioners.  By  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  University  College, 
London.  Fcap.  8vo. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  MIDWIFERY.  By  Edward  Wm.  Murphy,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  in  University  College,  London.  One  Volume, 
8vo,  many  Illustrations,  16s. 

“The  work  will  take  rank  among  the  best  treatises  on  the  ob- 
stetric art.  By  this  work,  Dr.  Murphy  has  placed  his  reputation 
and  his  fame  on  a solid  and  durable  foundation.” — Dublin  Medical 
Press. 

A HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  William 

Senhouse  Kirkes,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Assisted  by  James  Paget,  Lecturer 
on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
Second  Edition.  One  Volume,  12mo,  with  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

ON  PAIN  AFTER  FOOD;  ITS  CAUSES  AND 

TREATMENT.  By  Edward  Ballard,  M.D.,  Lond.,  Lecturer  on 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the  School  of  Medicine  adjoining  St. 
George’s  Hospital.  One  Volume,  4s.  Qd.  cloth. 
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SCIENTIFIC  WORKS  PRINTED  FOR 


PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OP  THE  DISEASES  OE 

THE  ABDOMEN.  By  Edward  Ballard,  M.D.,  late  Medical  Tutor 
in  University  College,  London.  Large  12mo,  7 s.  6d.  cloth. 

“ The  profession  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Ballard  for  this  unpre- 
tending little  volume,  which,  we  feel  certain,  if  carefully  studied, 
will  accomplish  its  object  of  removing  many  of  the  difficulties  at 
present  surrounding  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  diseases.” — Lancet. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OE 

TITE  HEART  AND  LUNGS,  their  Symptoms  and  Treatment,  and 
the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  W.  H.  Walshe,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  University  College,  London ; Physician  to  University 
College  Hospital,  and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  A new  and  considerably 
enlarged  edition.  One  Volume,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

“ This  work  is  what  its  name  indicates  it  to  be — eminently 
practical.  That  it  will  add  largely  to  the  already  great  reputation 
of  its  author,  no  question  can  be  entertained.  It  is  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Every  page — we  were  about  to  say  every  line — 
contains  a fact,  often  new,  and  always  resting  on  the  Author's  own 
observations . Cases  are  quoted  to  prove  every  new  statement,  and 
to  support  every  argument  adduced  in  opposition  to  others.  To 
the  practitioner,  the  clinical  teacher,  and  to  the  student,  this  work 
will  prove  alike  invaluable.” — Medical  Times. 

THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  ' OF  CANCER. 

By  W.  H.  Walshe,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University 
College,  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  6s.  Qd. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM.  By  Richakd 

Quain,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College, 
and  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital.  With  Lithographic 
Plates.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

‘ ‘ This  treatise  is  eminently  of  a practical  character,  and  contains 
much  original  and  valuable  matter.  It  is  not  indeed  a literary  com- 
pilation, but  rather  an  exposition  of  the  author’s  opinions  and 
practice  in  those  diseases.” — Association  Journal. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY.  Being 

a Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John 
Erichsen,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College,  and  Surgeon 
to  University  College  Hospital.  250  Wood  Engravings.  8vo,  1£.  5s. 

“ The  aim  of  Mr.  Erichsen  appears  to  be,  to  improve  upon  the 
plan  of  Samuel  Cooper ; and  by  connecting  in  one  volume  the  science 
and  art  of  Surgery,  to  supply  the  student  with  a text-book  and  the 
practitioner  with  a work  of  reference,  in  which  scientific  principles 
and  practical  details  are  alike  included. 

“It  must  raise  the  character  of  the  author,  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  College  in  which  he  is  Professor,  and  we  can 
cordially  recommend  it  as  a work  of  reference,  both  to  students  and 
practitioners.  ”—  Medical  Times. 
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THE  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY  OE  THE  HUMAN 

BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Drawings  in  Colour.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.B.,  Fellow  of 
the  Linnsean  Society,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 
&c.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  21.  5s. 

HASSALL’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  FRESH- 

WATER  ALGiE,  including  Descriptions  of  the  Desmidese  and  Dia- 
tomacese.  With  upwards  of  100  Plates,  illustrating  the  various 
species.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  21.  5s. 


MORTON’S  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  PRIN- 

CIPAL  REGIONS.  Completed  by  Mr.  Cadge,  late  Assistant 
Surgeon,  University  College  Hospital.  Twenty-five  Lithographic 
Illustrations  Coloured,  and  Twenty-five  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  21s. 
cloth  lettered. 

“The  work  thus  completed  constitutes  a useful  guide  to  the 
student,  and  remembrancer  to  the  practitioner.  We  can  speak  very 
avourably  of  the  general  execution  of  the  work.  The  coloured 
lithographs  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  drawn,  and  faithfully 
represent  the  broad  features  of  the  several  parts.  The  woodcuts 
are  well  engraved,  and  very  clearly  exhibit  the  points  which  they 
are  intended  to  illustrate.” — Medical  Gazette. 

A SERIES  OF  ANATOMICAL  PLATES  IN  LITHO- 

GRAPH Y.  Edited  by  Jones  Quain,  M.D.,  and  Erasmus 
Wilson,  F.R.S. 

***  A remarkably  cheap  issue  is  now  in  course  of  delivery  to  Subscribers  at 
the  following  low  prices  : — 

To  Subscribers.  Former  Price . 

THE  COMPLETE  WORK,  in  Two  Volumes,  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Royal  Folio,  Half-bound  Morocco  . . 5 5 0 8 8 0 

THE  SAME.  Full  Coloured,  Half-bound  Morocco  8 8 0 14  0 0 

The  ivork  may  also  be  subscribed  for  in  separate  portions,  bound  in  Cloth  and 

Lettered , as  follows: — 

PLAIN.  COLOURED. 


To  Subscribers. 
£ S.  d. 

Former  Price, 
£ s.  d. 

To  Subscribers. 
£ s.  d. 

Former  Price. 
£ S.  d. 

Muscles. 

51  Plates 

1 5 

0 

1 

18 

0 

— 24 

0 

3 12 

0 

Vessels. 

50  Plates 

1 5 

0 

1 

18 

0 

— 20 

0 

3 3 

0 

Nerves. 

38  Plates 

1 1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

— 1 14 

0 

2 16 

0 

Viscera.  32  Plates 
Bones  & Ligaments, 

0 IT 

0 

1 

5 

0 

— 1 10 

0 

2 8 

0 

30  Plates 

0 IT 

0 

1 

5 

0 

— 10 

0 

1 11 

6 

***  Proposals  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers , by  whom 
and  by  all  Booksellers,  Subscribers'  names  will  be  received. 


ON  GRAVEL,  CALCULUS,  AND  GOUT ; chiefly  an 

Application  of  Professor  Liebig’s  Physiology  to  the  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  those  Diseases.  By  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S,,  Physi- 
cian to  St,  George’s  Hospital,  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 
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CHEMISTRY,  &c. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY, 

with  Special  Reference  to  the  late  Researches  made  in  England.  By 
Justus  Von  Liebig,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Munich.  Small  8vo,  35.  Qd.  cloth.  Just  Published. 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY.  In  its 

relations  to  Physiology,  Dietetics,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Political  Economy.  By  Justus  Von  Liebig.  A New  and  Cheap 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  with  many  additional  Letters.  Com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  fcap.  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 


PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.  The  Arrangements,  Appa- 
ratus, and  Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory. 
By  Francis  Mohr,  Ph.D.,  and  Theophilus  Redwood,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  400 
Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo,  6s.  Qd.  cloth. 


GREGORY’S  HANDBOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHE- 

MISTRY.  For  the  use  of  Students.  By  William  Gregory,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12mo,  5s.  6c?. 

“A  young  man  who  has  mastered  these  few  and  by  no  means 
closely  printed  pages,  may  venture  to  face  any  board  of  examiners 
on  Chemistry,  without  fear  of  being  posed  by  any  fair  question.  ” — 

Association  Journal. 


GREGORY’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ORGANIC  CHE- 

MISTRY ; being  a New  and  greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of  the 
“Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry,  for  the  Use  of  Students."  One 
Volume,  large  12mo,  9s.  Qd.  cloth. 


HANDBOOK  OF  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  By 

Justus  Liebig.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  Professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry,  London.  Large  12mo.  Illustrated  by  85 
Wood  Engravings.  5s.  cloth. 

“ The  work  now  before  us  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  on  this  most  important  subject.  The  style  is  lucid,  and 
the  processes  are  not  only  explained  to  the  mind,  but  are  made 
manifest  to  the  eye  by  a profusion  of  beautiful  illustrations."— 

Medical  Times. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  INOBGANIC  ANALYSIS.  By 

Friedrich  Wohler,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Hofmann, 
Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  London.  Large  12 mo, 
6s.  6d.  cloth. 

“ Next  to  Rose  of  Berlin  in  the  ranks  of  living  analytic  Chemists, 
particularly  in  the  inorganic  department  of  the  art,  stands  Friedrich 
Wohler,  who  has  in  this  book  given  us  a compendium  of  inorganic 
analysis,  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
the  examination  of  minerals,  both  of  a simple  and  complex  consti- 
tution, which,  if  followed  out  by  the  student  with  ordinary  care 
and  patience,  and  with  some  little  practical  instruction,  will  not 
fail  to  render  him  a thorough  master  of  this  division  of  chemical 
knowledge.  ” — Association  Journal. 


ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  QUALI- 

TATIVE,  AND  QUANTITATIVE.  By  Edward  Andrew  Par- 
nell, Author  of  “ Applied  Chemistry  ; in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Domestic  Economy.”  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  200  pages.  8vo,  Cheap  Issue,  9s.  cloth. 


ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY;  ok,  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS 

APPLICATIONS  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  By 
Justus  Liebig,  M.D.  Edited  from  the  Author’s  Manuscript,  by 
William  Gregory,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  almost  wholly  re-written. 
8vo,  Part  I.  (the  first  half  of  the  work)  6s.  Qd.  cloth. 


CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  AGRI- 

CULTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D. 
Edited  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lyon  Playfair, 
Ph.D.,  and  Wm.  Gregory,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  8vo, 
6s.  6d. 


DYEING  AND  CALICO  PRINTING.  By  Edward 

Andrew  Parnell,  Author  of  “ Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis,” 
(Reprinted  from  Parnell’s  “ Applied  Chemistry  in  Manufactures, 
Arts,  and  Domestic  Economy,  1844.”)  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
7s.  cloth. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  QUALITATIVE 

ANALYSIS  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  GIESSEN  LABORATORY. 
By  Henry  Will,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Giessen.  With  a Preface  by  Baron  Liebig. 
8vo,  6s.,  or  with  the  Tables  mounted  on  linen,  7s. 

TURNER’S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Edited 

by  Professors  Liebig  and  Gregory.  Eighth  Edition,  1 Vol.  8vo, 
11.  10s. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  POPULARISED. 

With  100  Illustrations.  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L.  From  the 
“ Museum  of  Science  and  Art.”  12mo,  2s.  cloth. 

“ The  reader  will  find  the  most  complete  and  intelligible  descrip- 
tion of  Telegraphic  Apparatus  in  Dr.  Lardner’s  admirable  chapters 
on  the  subject.” — North  British  Review. 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  THE  PHYSICS  OF  THE 

EARTH.  By  H.  Buff,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Giessen.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry,  London.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Introduction. — Gravity  and  its  Effects. — Tides. — Heat  within  the 
Earth. — Warm  Springs. — Hot  Springs  and  Jets  of  Steam. — Jets  of 
Gas  and  Mud  Volcanoes. — Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. — Tempe- 
rature of  the  Outermost  Crust  of  the  Earth. — Temperature  of  the 
Lowest  Layer  of  the  Atmosphere. — Lines  of  Equal  Heat. — Tem- 
perature of  the  Upper  Layers  of  the  Atmosphere. — The  Snow 
Limits. — Glaciers. — Temperature  of  the  Waters,  and  their  Influence 
on  Climate. — Currents  of  the  Sea. — Winds. — Moisture  of  the  Air 
and  Atmospheric  Precipitation. — Electricity  of  the  Air,  Lightning, 
and  Thunder. 

DR.  LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

From  the  “Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.”  37  Plates  and  200 
Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  16s.  6d.  cloth. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND 

ASTRONOMY.  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  formerly  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London. 
Three  Vols.,  large  12mo,  with  very  numerous  Illustrations  on 
Wood. 

FIRST  COURSE. — One  Vol.,  12s.  6d.  cloth,  contains  : — Mechanics ; 

Hydrostatics  ; Hydraulics  ; Pneumatics  ; Sound ; Optics. 

“We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  Dr.  Lardner’s  ‘Hand- 
book of  Natural  Philosophy  ; ’ it  is  one  of  the  best  popular  scientific 
works  that  has  yet  appeared.  English  Journal  of  Education. 

“ Our  examination  of  the  work  leads  us  to  speak  most  favourably 
of  it  as  a handbook  for  students  ; it  will  be  a useful  addition  to  the 
library  of  every  medical  student,  as  well  as  a serviceable  guide  to 
all  who  are  about  to  commence  the  study  of  physics.” — Medical 
Gazette. 

SECOND  COURSE. — One  Vol.,  8s.  6d.,  contains: — Heat;  Com- 
mon Electricity  ; Magnetism  ; Voltaic  Electricity. 

THIRD  COURSE. — One  Vol.,  16s.  6d,  contains: — Astronomy 
and  Meteorology.  With  37  Plates  and  200  Woodcuts. 

***  Any  Volume  may  be  purchased  separately. 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  STEAM  NAVIGATION, 

ROADS,  AND  RAILWAYS,  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 
A New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  present 
time.  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L. , formerly  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London. 
One  Vol.,  12mo,  Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 
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DR.  LARDNER’S 

MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

% fEtscellang  of 

INSTRUCTIVE  AND  AMUSING  TRACTS  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  AND 
ON  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  THE  USES  OP  LIFE. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 


DOUBLE  VOLUMES. 

Volumes  1 to  6 may  now  be  had,  strongly  bound,  2 Volumes  in  1 with  Indexes, 
cloth  lettered,  price  3 s.  6d.  each  double  Volume. 

“‘Dr.  Lardner’s  Museum/ one  of  the  few  works  of  the  kind  which  can 
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